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PREFACE. 



There is a time when the soft, dreamlike 
glory of our being is to be foregone, and those 
scenes of exquisite beauty, and those hymns of 
mellowed sweetness which thrilled us in the 
world of intellectual loveliness, are to be forgot- 
ten in the renewed energies of the spirit, and 
the deeper feelings of the heart. And ere we 
pass these enchanting memories by, we cannot 
choose but linger for awhile over the n ftnes and 
histories of those whose divine harmonies have 
thus given a more significant meaning to the 
ever-blessing creation aroimd. 

We have to thank poet and painter, architect 
and sculptor. We nave oftentimes, indeed, 
thought we could discern the golden light of 
heaven radiating and beautifying their works ; 
and sometimes, too, have caugnt notes of a 
higher import than they at first expressed. 
There has been a strange beauty, as if the fair- 
est gleam had fiedlen from the bett^ land. And 
they have taught us to look on nature as a pre? 
cious thing ; as the embodiment of the Divine 
idea ; as the symbol of the Everlasting. 

Their names are gathered up in tne follow- 
ing volume, either by allusion or by direct criti- 
cism. But there are two we would fain speak 
of here — the magnificent Trench, and the colos- 
sal Oarlyle ; one of whom reminds us of some 
gigantic river, now winding its course gently 
irom its limpid spring through sunny meadows 
covered with the luxuriance of summer, and 
now sweeping in its more majestic course by the 
eternal bases of towering mountains, snow-dia- 
demed ; now bearinff its bosom to the bound- 
less heavens, and reflecting in its roll of rushins 
waters the myriad stars, and now heaving, ana 
swelling, and surging onwards to the desolate 
ocean ; sometimes dark and dim with pines and 
firs, and sometimes bright with the light of the 
blue empyrean : the other, of some tremendous 
being struggling with mighty power, now stand- 
ing amid thick darkness, and now beneath the 
sublime radiance of imiversal sunlight; now 
gazing on the soft witchery of an evening twi- 
light, and now piercing into the blackest scenes 
of the French revolution ; now immersed in 



loftiest speculations, and now sparkling and 
beaming with a world's regeneration. A spirit 
thanks them both— throbs out its fervid erati- 
tude! ® 

ITie time of which we spoke is only in re- 
membrance, and this volume is the only me- 
mento. We now have higher aims than the 
mere expression of literary sentiments ; these 
trifling sweets we leave for conflict with the 
prince of darkness ; there is now a sterner work 
to do. We have plucked a few flowers, sim- 
beamed, while on our way to the temple of 
the Holiest, and ever and anon has come a wish 
that they might be preserved. May the desire 
be realized ! 

On those publications issued before our six- 
teenth year, we write ** Plagiarism." Would 
that it had been otherwise ! 



HENRY ALFORD. 

We need not complain of halcyon songs and 
soothing canzonets : it is true tiiat the spirit of 
the French Revolution threw much of its energy 
and reckless savageness into our literature, but 
it extinguished the sickly semblancy and sickly 
sentimentalism of a former age, which was 
worth all the contortions that have since been 
exhibited in some of our finest writers. The 
war-cry, the trumpet-blast, and the atheistic 
scoff that followed, deadened, indeed, for awhile 
the melody of gentler bards : but the tumult 
has nearly ceased; it is ddly becoming fidnt 
and fainter ; its echo is all that we hear ; the 
whirlwind has passed, and once again the calm, 
unruffled heavens are breathing down upon us 
quietude and peace. 

The nineteenth century was ushered in by a 
pellucid strain, so exquisitely soft, and so ex- 
quisitely tender, that it lingers yet in the woods 
and dells, in the happy homes and domestic 
retreats of England, as some angelic purifier of 
all that is nearest and dearest to Uie heart of 
man. Scarce had the sweet cadence of this 
delicious hymn fallen from the harp of the 
sainted Cowper, when another psean to holy 
love breathed ujjwards to the Everlasting from 
the dark green sister-isle ; and from the rugged 
and romantic Scotland came notes of peace, and 
Leyden chanted the simple glories of creation; 
and the Nottingham youth sang pleasantly of 
the past, and in a subhmer mood wrote the two 
last stanzas of the Christiad; then Grahame 
walked forth on the quiet Sabbath morning and 
taught us to love bird, bee, and butterfiy, and 
the solemn service of our church, with its sim- 
ple beauty and hallowed blessedness, and we 
were subaued and calmed ; and even the stem 
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and severe Crabbe spake sometimes of joy, and 
his pictures bore gleams of the coming sunshine ; 
and in 1792 issued the enchanting music of 
Memory's all-absorbing power and imperial in- 
fluence, and from the wilds of Cumberland came 
majestic symphonies and divine harmonies, 
liquid as the lute, yet grand as the organ's 
swell ; and there was Coleridge, more bewitch- 
ing than the spirit of a dream, and in silvery 
intonations he told us Christabel, and the Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner, and in more magnificent 
soundings he rolled up to the blue summit of 
Mont Blanc, and its graceful flowers, and its 
sportive goats, and its dark ravines, and its 
rushing torrents, and its fearful avalanches, 
and its gloomy pines, and its clear sky, and its 
rising sun, an anthem of kindling adoration, 
and in cooings 83fter than the dove s, he told us 
how he won his Genevieve ; then were heard 
low, pensive warblings from the lips of Bowles, 
and these immortalized him ; and Atherstone, 
so lofty and towering in his flight, could stoop 
and sing of undisturbed repose, in tones richer 
than those which erst fell from the uEolian harp 
when the breeze floated by, cr from Memnon s 
lyre when the light first dawned on the dim and 
surging ocean ; and over Lamb's Essays reigned 
a placid stillness ; and Sotheby could revel for 
a season in his translation of the pastoral Geor- 
gics ; and Moore plucked the rose, and narcissus, 
and orange-blossom beneath the orient clime ; 
and in 1799, Campbell's star, so brilliant and 
imwaning, beamed in the horizon **like to an 
angel o'er the dying, who die in righteousness; " 
and Scott, amidhis fair ladies and gallant knights, 
could yet delight himself in home's imsmlied 
bliss ; and Byron dropt some honeyed lines ; 
and Shelley some finer and more ethereal eulo- 
giums; and 1818 beheld Keats dreaming de- 
Hciously in his Endymion, Lamia, and Ode to a 
Nightingale ; and Heber sang the songs of Zion ; 
and Herbert Knowles, in a country chiurchyard, 
looked upwards to the heavens and caught in- 
spiration ; and farther north, PoUok relented 
and spoke of children and domestic sweets, and 
burning friendship, and eternal aflection ; and 
out of Ayrshire came the gentle Montgomery, 
with his chaste and spiritual lyrics, and he 
whispered in more than Philomela's softness of 
the twilight hour ; and Leigh Hunt, with all 
his quaintness, had many a line of native beauty 
and touching sensibility ; and John Clare could 
tell us of flowers, and clouds, and streams, and 
hay-flelds, and harvest-homes, and the bliss of 
early love ; and Wilson threw into his poetry 
all the warmth of his open-hearted nature ; and 
Hemans gave us songs of parental and filial 
fondness ; and Bernard Barton, in less classical 
strain, penned his meditations on those charm- 
ing scenes which meet the eye in every nook 
and comer of our land, and we felt refreshed 
with his Address to an Evening Primrose, and 
his story of Bishop Hubert ; and Procter min- 
gled his fine minstrelsy with the hymn thus 
swelling upwards to the throne, as he wandered 
on ** the pebbled beach ;" and Milman forgot 
his statelmess for awhile, and gave us * * the merry 
heart that laughs at care ; " and Croly, so ori- 
ental in thought, imagination, and language, 
could sometimes time his harp to warble me 
praise of quiet happiness ; and Landor turned 



and twined a wreath of familiar flowers, the 
daisy, the woodbine, and the elder ; and Jo- 
anna Baillie spoke of the bosom's tenderest 
attachments ; and William Knox breathed 
scriptural simplicity in his Songs of Israel ; 
and Thomas Pringle, when far off" in Afric's 
desert re^on, remembered his fatherland, and 
the tinklmg of its Sabbath bell; and Elliott 
depicts the bramble-flower ; and Norton looks 
on the shades of evening, and as the shadows 
deepen, recals many a pensive joy and pleasure ; 
and Caroline Southey sheds a tear over the 
Pauper's Deathbed ; and Mary Howitt loves the 
Mountain Children and the English Churches ; 
and Hood melts us with his tale of Eugene 
Aram ; and Tennyson, in fine rolling music, 
strikes out, " Break, break, break on thy crags, 
O sea!" and enchains us with his "Dear 
mother, Ida, hearken ere I die ! " and thrills the 
life-blood with ** I'm to be Queen of the May, 
mother — I'm to be Queen of the May!" 
and Hartley Coleridge has not forgotten his 
illustrious sire ; and D. M. Moir gazes back on 
auld lang syne, and tells us a soothing story : 
and in Scottish melody Bums sang, and Allan 
Cunningham, and Hector Macneill, and Robert 
Tannahill, and John Mayne. Nor can we pass 
over the Ettrick Shepherd with his beautiful 
Queen's Wake, and still more beautiful songs ; 
and Motherwell with his ** I've wandered east, 
I've wandered west through many a weary 
way," and his collection of ballads ; and Ro- 
bert NiQpll, with his High Thoughts of Heaven, 
worthy a nobler name ; and James Hislop, with 
his majestic Cameronian's Dream. 

And what exqiiisite things have we not had 
from Mitford, and Gilpin, and Miller, and 
Howitt, and Washington Irving, and Macaulay ! 
Gentle ** music has been heard in many places," 
" fine sounds are floating wild about the earth." 
The very air teems with honey sweetness and 
softest murmurings; and these have been our 
matin and our vesper hymns ! 

And he whose name heads our paper has simg 
a "hymn to the spirit of all beauty." It is 
distinguished by grace, delicacy, and smiplicity : 
we cannot listen to its silver strain without 
being both refined and exalted; it takes pos- 
session of us. It was a calm Sabbath evening 
when we first caught its intonations ; the sTin 
was sinking in the west, and tin^g the horizon 
with a golden hue ; the warblmgs of birds in 
many a leafy tree rose upwards ; the soft and 
genue breeze, laden with, the hawthorn and 
wild rose, swept sweetly by. It was an hour 
of rich perftimes ; the twilight stole down, 
giving a soothing dimness to the objects spread 
around ; the solemn notes of an old organ 
mingled with creation's sounds. Such was the 
holy season in which we knew of Alford. 
Hearken: — 



Methinks 1 can remember, when a shade 
All soft and flow'ry was my couch, and I 
A little naked child, with fair white flesh, 
And wings all gold bedropt ; and o'er my head 
Bright fruits were hanging, and tall, balmy shrubs 
Shed odorous gums around me, and I lay 
Sleeping and waking iu that wondrous air, 
Which seemed infused with glory— and each breeze 
Bore, as it wandered by, sweet melodies. 
But whence I knew not : one delight was there, 
Whether of feeling, or of sight, or touch, 
I know not how — which is not on this earth, 
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Something all-glorious and all beautiful, 

Of which our language speaketh not, and which 

Flies from the eager graspings of my thought^ 

As doth the shade of a forgotten dream 

All knowledge had I, but I cared not then 

To search into my soul, and draw it thence : 

The blessed creatures tiiat around me played, 

I knew them all, and where their resting was, 

And all their hidden symmetries I knew, 

And how the form is linked unto the soul ; 

I knew it all ; but thought not on it then ; 

1 was so happy. 

And upon a time, 

I saw an army of bright, beamy shapes, 

Fair -faced, and rosy- cinctured, and gold-winged. 

Approach upon the air ; they came to me ; 

And from a crystal chalice, silver-brimmed, 

Put sparkling potion to my lips, and stood 

All round me, in the many blooming shade. 

Shedding into the centre where I lay 

A mingling of soft light ; and then they sung 

Songs of the land they dwelt in ; and the last 

Lingereth even till now upon mine ear. 

Holy and blest 

Be the calm of thy rest. 

For thy chamber of sleep 

Shall be dark and deep : 

They will dig thee a tomb 

In the dark, deep womb, 
in the warm, dark womb. 

Spread ye, spread the dewy mist around him ; 
Spread ye, spread, till the thick, dark night surround him— 
Till the dark, long night has bound him, 
Which bindeih all before their birth 
Down upon the nether earth. 
The first cloud is beamy and bright, 
The next cloud is mellowed in light. 
The third cloud is dim to the sight. 
And it stretched away into gloomy night : 
Twine ye, twine the mystic threads around him ; 
Twine ye, twine, till the fast, firm fate surround him— 
Till the firm, cold fate hath bound him. 
Which bindeth all before their birth 
Down upon the nether earth. 
The first thread if beamy and bright, 
The next thread is mellowed in light, 
The third thread is dim to the sight, 
And it stretcheth away into gloomy night. 

Sing ye, sing the spirit song around him ; 
Sing ye, sing, till the dull, warm sleep surround him— 
Till the warm, damp sleep hath bound him. 
Which bindeth all before their birth 
Down upon the nether earth. 
The first dream is beamy and bright. 
The next dream is mellowed in light, 
The third dream is dim to the sight, 
And it stretcheth away into gloomy night 
Holy and blest 
Is the calm of thy rest. 
For thy chamber of sleep 
Is dark and deep; 
They have dug thee a tomb 
In the dark, deep womb, 
The warm, dark womb. 

Then dimness passed upon me ; and that song 
Was sounding o'er me when I woke again 
To be a pilgrim on the nether earth. 

Twine ye, twine the mystic threads around him ; 
Twine ye, twine, till the fast, firm fate surround him — 
Till the firm, cold fate hath bound him. 
Which bindeth all before their birth 
Down upon the nether earth. 

How like the ethereal Shelley this is ! there 
is the same light, aerial spirit, the same high- 
wrought imagination, the same star-lit web— 
its music is magnificent. 

^ Our poet appears to us to be one of the hap- 
piest 01 men; there is no repining, with its 
sullen discord ; he enjoys those mercies which 
surround him ; and in a calm, c<^nfiding trust 
he leans on the bosom of the universal Father. 
This feeling of blessedness pervades every line 
he has written ; they are all tinctured wi& the 
same sweet and quiet colouring. 

His longest poem, The School of the Heart, 
is written in blaok-verBe— the language of im- 



mortal gods; so Young has it, and PoUok 
after him, — and displays great beauty of con- 
ception and chasteness of expression. Many 
are its scenes of sunlit happiness — many its 
songs of peace ; it breathes an undisturbed and 
unruffled sweetness — an inviolate and imperish- 
able love of the true and holy ; it is encircled 
with the golden glory of a first and faithful 
attachment. 

The poem opens with a fine description of 
Spring, followed by a liquid memory of the 
past, uttered in the ear of his beloved, which 
for sweetness of thought and grace of execution, 
will find but few equals. It is an April mom ; 
the bright and beautiful heaven is beaming on 
them ; the leaves glitter as orient gems in the 
sunshine ; they sit together on the grassy slope : 
this the tale oi his remembrance : — 

Few have lived 
As we have lived, unsevered ;, our young life 
Was but a summer's frolic : we have been 
Like two babes passing hand'in-hand along 
A sunny bank on flowers — the busy world 
Goes on around us, and its multitudes 
Pass by me and I look them in the face 
But cannot read such meaning, as I read 
In this of thine; and thou, too, dost but move 
Among them for a season, but returnest 
With a light step and smiles to our old seats. 
Our quiet walks, our solitary bower. 
Some we love well ; the early presences 
That were first round us, and the silvery tones 
Of those most far away, and dreary voices 
That sounded all about us at the dawn 
Of our young life — these, as the world of things 
Sets in upon our being like a tide. 
Keep with us and are for ever uppermost 
And some there are, tall, beautiful, and wise, 
Whose step is heavenward, and whose souls have past 
Out from the nether darkness, and been borne 
Into a new and glorious universe. 
Who speak of things to come ; but there is that 
In thy soft eye and long>accustomed voice 
Would win me from them all. 
For since our birth, 
Our thoughts have flowed together in one stream ; 
All through the seasons of our infancy 
The same hills rose about us — the same trees, 
Now bare, now sprinkled with the tender leaf. 
Now thick with full dark foliage — the same church. 
Our own dear village-church, has seen us pray 
In the same scat, with hands clasped side by side, — 
And we have sung together ; and have walked, 
Full of one thought, along the homeward lane ; 
And so w^ere we built upwards for the storm 
That on my walls hath fallen unsparingly. 
Shattering their frail foundations; and which thou 
Hast yet to look for, but has found the help 
Which then 1 knew not— rest thee flrmly there I 

This is truly beautiful ; many have been the 
thoughts recaUed by its perusal : the green hil]s 
of infancy, crowned by the darksome copse ; 
the wild, straggling lane, with its hedge-rows 
sprinkled with woodbine and convolvulus ; the 
babbling brook murmuring over its pebbly 
bottom, with its banks fringed with butter-cups, 
daisies, and forget-me-nots ; the old halls, 
standing upon their sloping lawns, with their 
strange traditions and family histories; the 
white- washed cottages, trellised with jessamine 
and rose, seen in the simlight of evening ; the 
ancient church, half-covered with ivy, and 
partly hidden by the venerable yew, come 
before us in sweet perspective, all awakened by 
these lines ; and with these scenes return the 
forms and faces of those we loved in childhood's 
hour : we remember their kindness, gentleness, 
and tenderness ; we feel that they cannot come 
to us — we must go to them. 
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His feelings, on first leaying home and her he 
loved, are exquisitely described. It was morn- 
ing ; the light had just streaked the horizon ; 
there was a freshness and coolness in the air : 
at a wicker-gate they part, and take their last 
fond look : he journeys onwards. The novelty 
of the scenes banishes for awhile his thoughts of 
that hallowed hour. A child played beneath 
the noon-day sun by some cottage porch : he 
was thrilled with delight. But listen : — 

When first I issued forth into the world, 
Well I remember — that unwelcome mom 
When we rose long before the accustomed hour, 
By the faint taper-light : and by that gate 
We just now swung behind us carelessly, 
I gave thee the last kiss; I travelled on. 
Giving my mind up to the world without, 
Which poured in strange ideas of strange things,—- 
New towns, new churches, new inhabitants : 
And ever and anon some happy child 
Beneath a rose-trailed porch played as I passed ; 
And then the thought of thee swept through my soul, 
And made the hot drops stand in either eye. 

How different his second journey ! no novelty 
now ; no new sweets to attract ; the happy 
child, the rose-trailed porch, the quiet villages, 
and the busy towns, assuage not his grief. 

There was no beauty now, 
Of lands new seen— but the same dreary road 
Which bore me from thee first. I had no joy 
In looking on the ocean ; and full sad. 
With inward fretting and unrest, I reached 
That steep-built village, on the southern shore. 

And turning roimd, he gazes more tenderly 
into her face, and says : — 

I remember well, one summer's night, 
A clear, soft, silver moonlight, thou and 1 
Sat a ftill hour together, silentiy ; 
Looking abroad into the pure pale heaven. 
Perchance thou hast forgotten: but my arm 
Was on thy shoulder, and thy clustering locks 
Hung lightly on my hand, and thy clear eye 
Glistened beside my forehead : and at length 
Thou saidst — " 'Tis time we went to rest ; and then 
We rose and parted for the night : no words 
But those were spoken, and we never since 
Have told each other of that moment. 

How like the feeling of every youthful lover, 
and what a beautifiu picture! A summer's 
night — the sweet, soft moonlight, the arm fondly 
laid upon the shoulder, the eye glistening with 
tenderness, the calm and breamless stUlness, 
the *''tis time we went to rest," the quiet part- 
ing with each other, with bosoms perchance too 
full and too happy for utterance. What a deli- 
cious scene of true and faithful affection ! how 
unlike the imhallowed attachment of the liber- 
tine ; what music in the very silence ! The eye 
alone speaks, and what languageit breathes ! The 
hour so peaceful, so spiritual, so ethereal. The 
place of interview and communion, the glorious 
rolling planet ; their light, the silver crescent 
and the million stars ; their perfumes, the em- 
purpled flowers. What luxurious moments ! 
how allied their happiness to the pure and 
untainted bliss of Paradise. On them the dew 
seemed to fall more gently, the moon to shed a 
more radiant brightness, and the stars to glim- 
mer more resplendently. 

After a separation, our poet and his fair one 
meet again : it is ** the leafy month of Jime," 
when the sky is one fine transparent blue, and 
the roses flower in all their beauty, and the king- 
cups adorn the erassy meadows, and the elders 
whiten the hedge- rows, and the gay poppy 



waves in the corn-fields, and the sound of 
murmuring bees, and the scent of odoriferous 
shrubs, and the melody of birds, and the village 
chimes come ever and anon on the breeze. 

Many are the lines addressed to his beloved, 
all of which are tinged ^th a delicate beauty ; 
they contain nothing that can offend the most 
retiring modesty or the most fastidious taste, 
while there is everything to gratify the loving 
soul : they exhibit great elegance of fancy and 
manly vigour of style. Those who write on 
this subject are generally so ftilsome, that we 
have more than once determined never more 
to read any amatory writing ; but Alford is a 
noble exception ; he is tender and chaste ; and 
through the whole of these verses there runs a 
golden vein of sincerity and truth. 

There are some spirits who are for ever 
telling us that this present life is dull, cold, 
and dieerless ; that little or no real happiness 
is found below. Of such we would ask, what 
means the beauty of the outward creation — the 
magnificence of the midnight heaven — the sub- 
linuty of the crashing storm— the seasons, which 
roll unerringly around,— winter, with its fine 
frosty mornings and fire-side coxnforts ; spring, 
with its buds, and blossoms, and light ftesh 
green ; summer, with its oriental sofUiess and 
grace; autimm, with its ripened fruits, and 
fading leaves, and solemn, moaning winds? 
What means the day, ushered in by twilight 
and the invigorating air, and ere nightfall 
sinking away into dim and shadowy darkness ; 
the dew that trembles on the early primrose, 
the calm murmur of the sea when it ripples 
on the shore, the echo of a distant riU, the 
sound of falling waters, the perfume of the rose, 
the odour of bean-fields, the com waving in 
the cooling breeze, the flowing streams, the 
glories of earth and heaven? Speak they no 
langa^e to man's heart? Have they no tongue ; 
no voice? And the tinkling of the sheep-bell, 
when Vesper glimmers in the coming shades, 
the soft music of the village chimes, the swell- 
ing anthem, the melody of gentle lyrists, the 
immortal minstrelsy of greater bards, the love 
of kinsmen and tneir salutations, the quiet 
home, with the holy joy of the mother ** when 
from out its cradled nook she sees her little bud 
put forth its leaves ;" the fond wife, with her 
sunny smile and tender affection, and heroic 
devotedness, waiting to greet, with hallowed 
endearments, the husband, after his daily la- 
bour; the evening and the morning hymn, 
the fervent and humble prayer, the thnU of the 
spirit when it first wakes to love, the deep 
glance of the eye when the beloved object is 
near, the throbbmgs we feel when a magnificent 
roU of music bursts upon the ear, the sweet 
awakening at dawn after a terrible dream, the 
golden fleecy clouds, the sunset, and sunriser 
the dark mountains stretching skyward, the 
lakes and deep sunk dells, the myriad insect* 
that play in the unruffled quietude of evening, 
the mUhon b^ds, and the loud and divine har- 
monies of universal nature — what mean these? 
Call we these dull, cold, and cheerless? Oh! 
around man's soul they cast a mighty and gi- 
gantic influence, drawing out his energies and 
his powers. Their everlasting solitudes, and 
everlasting murmurings, and everlasting love- 
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liness, have breathed out and rolled upwards, 
and spread onwards a tremendous anthem of 
tempest sounds and clear, silvery tones, massiye, 
ponderous, indestructible ! 

Life teems with happiness : he who is content 
is happy ; here lies the secret of earthly bliss ; 
man's happiness is in his own soul ; our niis- 
fortunes may prove so many sources of divine 
felicity ; it depends on ourselves ; we have 
power to make, power to unmake ; hardships 
cannot shackle the mind, that is free ; it can 
never be imprisoned, never enchained, unless 
we ourselves forge the fetters. Should afflic- 
tion come, and woe, and desertion, there is one 
bosom which fondly beats to ours, and which 
loves us with an infinite love. Ah ! they give 
a richer and a deeper scent to the domestic 
affections ; they throw a halo of exquisite sun- 
shine on the home of our regard ; they breathe 
into it a more hallowed and a more unutterable 
blessedness. The family are linked together 
in a more confiding and tender sensibility ; and 
there is unity of heart and unity of spirit : we 
may be the most happy whilst the most sorrow- 
ful. There is ever some mitigating circum- 
stance — some light from the nether heaven — 
some delicious accents from above. 

And with these opposers of the true and 
holy, there is ever the axiom— if, indeed, it be 
an axiom — that possession cloys: perhaps it 
is the popular, the pervading opinion ; the mul- 
titude believe in it ; the merchant on change, 
the student in the study, the noble in his hall, 
the minister in the pulpit, alike receive it; 
they seem never to have questioned it: and 
when we ask any for a proof of its verity, they 
are astonished, and often confounded. We deny 
its truth : we do so firmly and conscientiously. 
Possession does not necessarily cloy : we never 
have experienced it. 

Once a man, overcome with trials and sorrow, 
looked around on those things which had in 
the hour of simshine gladdened and delighted 
him, and having found no comfort and no satis- 
faction, he uttered the sentiment that possession 
cloyed : one and another took it up, until it is 
now well-nigh the prevailing creed. Away 
with this empty echoing ! 

One great argument which seems to confirm 
this deeply-rooted idea is, that the reality ever 
disappomts the anticipation. This fault is gen- 
erally chargeable on ourselves, and not neces- 
sanly in the thing itself; we too frequently 
expect that every delight will flow from one 
object ; this is not fair or reasonable : a flower 
is calculated to yield one kind of pleasure, and 
the roll of thimders another ; the happiness deri- 
ved from hearing the soft cadence of the village 
bell is distinct from that of the loud crashing 
of sweeping winds; the lute, ^th its liquid 
notes floating across some peaceful landscape, 
from that of the organ's swell along ** the mm 
cathedral aisles;" the gently flowing rivulet 
from the impetuous stream; whereas we too 
often imagine that one of these wUl yield us 
the enjoyments of the rest ; and when we find 
our expectations disappointed, we deepen the 
discordant sound that possession cloys. 

Possession does not necessarily cloy. A fine 
winter scene will produce difierent feelings in 
the heart from that of a sweet sunmier's even- 



ing ; and as with nature, so with those books^ 
which are the melodies of nature. There is 
the blind old man of Scio, and there is the 
elegant bard of Mantua; both are pregnant 
wiui delight, but not of the same kind. Dante 
and Petrarch, Spencer and Young, Ben Johnson 
and Thomson, Hall and Hazlitt, are each dis- 
tinct and difierent, but each calculated to give 
his own peculiar pleasure. We can love them 
all ; but surely it were vain to expect that each 
would afibrd a like gratification. Herein we 
generally err ; we anticipate that the smooth, 
polished line will stir us like the clarion's blast ; 
but is it less to be enjoyed on this accoimt ? 
— is the rose less beautiful because it is not so 
slender as the lily of the valley — the violet less 
graceful becaiise it difiers from the hyacinth— 
the honeysuckle less to be admired because its 
blossom IS not so white and starry as the cle- 
matis, — the hawthorn, because it is not streaked 
with the cerulean tint of the iris — ^the summer 
flowers of England, because they are not so 
luxuriant as those beneath the golden colouring 
of an Italian evening ? — and is Merrick with his 
daffodils and daisies to be despised, because in 
his love of simple beauty he minds not the 
grander and subhmer features of the imiverse ? 

And in painting, do we grow weary of Claude 
Lorraine's golden beauty, and Ludovico Ca- 
racci's masterly Transfiguration, and Tintoret's 
wild and extravagant sketches, and Correggio's 
graceful elegance deepening oftentimes to gran- 
deur, and Parmegiano's simple yet severe style, 
and Yandycke's sotil-breathing portraits, and 
Miurillo's mellowed softness, and Yinci's sub- 
limity in his Last Supper, and Teniers' trans- 
parency, and Nicholas Poussin's Paradise and 
Deluge, and Snyders' magnificent Stag-hunt, and 
Rembrandt's hvely imagmation, and Wilson's 
natural loveliness, and Reynolds' expression, 
and Gainsborough's exquisite Cottage-girl, and 
West's striking picture of Death on the Pale 
Horse, and Blake's terrible and ghastly em- 
bodiments, and Michael Angelo's superhuman 
vastness of thought, and Titian's unrivalled 
colouring } 

And in sculpture, is the eye dimmed by 
gazing on the fair form of Yenus just issuing 
Srom the bath, with her beautiful countenance 
expressive of soft voluptuousness ; and the en- 
chanting statue of Niobe with its deep despair 
and agonizing sorrow ; and the Apollo s magni- 
ficence ; and the Juno with lips sweet as a rose- 
bud; and the Minerva, with head uplifted in 
serene pensiveness to heaven ; and the Laocoon, 
of which Pliny speaks in terms of the highest 
eulogium, and which amid its sufferings, breathes 
out such awfril quietude as to still the pulsations 
of the heart ; and the Dying Gladiator, with 
his broken hopes and solemn gloom depicted 
so truly ; and Hercules resting for awhile after 
having plucked the golden apples in rich Hesp- 
erian gardens ; and Polycletus' fBunous Flora, 
with her delicate drapery ; and Actseon defend- 
ing himself against his dogs ; and M^po's ce- 
lebrated Discobulus ?~and of modem times is it 
wearying to behold Bacon's classical Narcissus 
gazing at the semblance of his own fair form 
in the deep fiowing waters, and wishing to gaze 
for ever; and Bailey's dreamy slumber in his 
Sleeping Nymph, and his ideal of exquisite 
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grace and holy chastity in his Eve at the Foun- 
tain, so full of delicate touches ; and Behn's 
eloquent persuasiveness and anxious desire in 
his Cupid and the Doves ; and Canova's hal- 
lowed devotedness of woman and careless in- 
diiSerence of man in his Venus and Adorns ; 
and the repentance seen in the sunken eye of 
his Magdalene, as if she had forsaken the world 
for ever, and knew nothing but the name of 
her God ; and the muscular sinew and heroic 
firmness of his Ajax, and the bland sweetness 
of his Graces, and the mild complacency of his 
Pans, and the innocent charms of the InfiEmt 
John, and the manliness and fond beguibnent 
displayed in Mars and Venus, and ^e soft 
tenderness and playful affection of Psyche and 
Cupid ; and Chantrey's Resignation, with eye 
up-turned to the clear bright sky, giving as it 
were the human will to the divine, and reposing 
on the bosom of the Supreme ; and Flaxman's 
Mercury and Pandora; the one so light and 
airy, and the other so perfect in feminine beauty ; 
ana Sievier's blushing Musidora about to batne 
in the limpid stream ; and Westmacott's en- 
chanting Psyche? The oftener we gaze, the 
deeper our admiration ; beauties come out which 
were unseen before, and associations cling around 
them : associations weave theirunfadingchaplet. 
Perhaps, beheld amid the luxuriant lovehness 
of the southern landscape, and beneath the 
purple and golden li^ht of the southern sky, 
they become the divmity of the scene ; they 
breathe over the spot a deep, hushed stillness, 
and the charming shapes and forms of creation 
become in after times woven with the sculptured 
marble, and we cannot look on the one without 
recalling the other. Thus we never tire ; thus 
possession does not necessarily cloy ; and tlius 
will these noble works of art ever put on a 
sweeter grace, and exert a more impassioned 
influence. 

And in music, do the romantic beauty of 
Mozart's Zauberflote, and the spirit-stirring 
outpouring of his Don Giovanni, and the so- 
lemnity of his Requiem, lose any of their power 
by too frequently rolling their divine sounds 
on the ear ? — and do we ever tire with hearing 
Ame's sweet melodies and his fine Artaxerxes, 
and Beethoven's gigantic conceptions uttering 
their storm-like harmonies, and his ravishing 
strains of beauty, and his bursts of tremendous 
passion, and his chastened accents of sorrow; 
and Weber's richness in Oberon, with its strange, 
imearthly harmony, and the mournful simplicity 
of his last waltz ; and Rossini's Italian airs, and 
Mendelssohn's sweeping majesty, and Bach's 
immortal strains, ana Crotch s exquisite Pales- 
tine, and Gliick's Alceste, and Anselm Faidit's 
thrilling love-songs, and Christopher Tye's fine 
anthem, I will exalt thee O Lord, and Bird's 
Non nobis Domine, and Gibbon's solemn com- 
binations, and Cavalli's bold expression, and 
Cesti's graceful Cara e dolce Libert^, and Sal- 
vator Rosa's wild utterances of minstrelsy, re- 
sembling the deep gloom of his paintings ; and 
PurceU's Te Deimi, second only to Handel's, 
and his elegant Tell me why, my charming fair ; 
and Corelli s pastoral sweetness, and Tartini's 
impassioned Sonatas, and Perez's pure southern 
intonations, and Boyce's pathetic By the waters 
of Babylon, and his chaste duet. Together let us 



range the fields ; and Danby's Fairest flowers, 
and Cooke's As now the shade of eve, and 
Webbe's Swiftly o'er the mountain's brow, and 
Callcott's unrivalled O snatch me from these 
tempestuous scenes ; and Haydn's immortal 
canzonets, and his Creation, so picturesque of 
beauty and loveliness, with music lively as the 
lark's, yet majestic as the surging of thebillowy 
ocean ; and Handel's stupendous choruses, and 
magnificent Dead March. 

And in literature, will the melodious line of 
Izaak Walton and Goldsmith become less soft 
and less beautiftd? And are we ever satiated 
with Caedmon's Fall of Man, and Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales, and Herbert's holy hymns, 
and Herrick's simple ditties, and Shakspeare's 
magnificent music, and Sir Philip Sidney's gentle 
tones, as of Arcadian rills, and Donne's vigor- 
ous and penetrating glance, and Giles Fletcher's 
hallowed theme, and Wither' s spiritual em- 
blems, and Browne's sweet pastorals, and 
Camden's antiquarian research, and Overbury's 
flowery scenes, and Jeremy Taylor's richness of 
thousht and profuseness of imagery, and Drum- 
mond's chaste love sonnets, chanted far away 
in the north, and Cowley's lively essays and 
quiet contentment on the banks of Thames, and 
Milton's sublimity and oppressive grandeur, and 
Dry den's stately verse, and Nathaniel Lee's deep 
gush of tempest-soimds, and Evelyn's thoughts 
on Forest Trees, and Barrow's fulness, and 
Baxter's holiness, and Henry More's quaint 
but expressive conceptions, and Clarendon's 
renowned History, and Hale's pleasant tracts, 
and Locke's metaphysical inquiries, and Addi- 
son's graceful writings, and Pope's brilliant 
satire, and Swift's biting language, and Pamell's 
charming Hermit, and Somerville's Chase, and 
Steele' s humorous and masterly delineations , and 
Defoe's wondrous tale, and Mandeville's graphic 
sketches, and Berkeley's high-spun idealisms, 
and Blair's masculine energy, and Johnson's 
majestic periods, and CoUins' inimitable Ode 
to the Passions, and Lyttleton's tender monody 
on the death of his wife, and Gray's exquisite 
tllegy and storm-Hke Pindaric sweep, and Ma- 
son^ classical idioms, and Langhome's amiable 
lines and translation- of Plutarch's Lives, and 
Blackstone's inunortal Commentaries on his 
country's laws, and M'Pherson's wild mountain- 
strains, and Chatterton's songs of daya gone 
by, and Falconer's sea descriptions, and Bruce's 
delightful paean to the early spring, and Logan's 
long-remembered welcome to the cuckoo, and 
W^ton's monument of English poetry, and 
Beattie's embodiment of his youthful aspirations 
and feelings in the charming Minstrel, and 
Smart's Hymn of David, and Barnard's affect- 
ing ballad of Auld Robin Gray, and Gibbon's 
splendid dictioft and extensive learning, and 
Sterne's pathos and moving pity, and Adam 
Smith's great work on the Wealth of Nations, 
and Warburton's paradoxes and dogmas, and 
Lowth's beautiful Hebrew melodies, and Watts' 
Songs for Childhood, and Burke's exuberant 
fancy and dazzling paintings, and Chatham's 
magnificent oratory, and Canning's elegant 
speeches, and Beckford's fine orientalism, and 
Hannah More's moral sentiments, and Roscoe's 
Life of Lorenzo de Medici, and Mackintosh's 
clear, silvery argument, and Hallam's Constitu- 
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tional History, and Alison's mellifluent thoughts 
on Taste, and Chalmers' bursts of eloquence, 
and Carlyle's massive and colossal works, and 
Brougham's sarcasms, and Jeffrey's and Macau- 
lay's and Gilfillan's powerful criticisms ? — do 
these cloy? — are they not as redolent with 
beauty and sweetness, grandeur and sublimity, 
as when first we turned their page ? 

The oftener we con over the fourth Georgic, 
with its himi of bees, its fresh green leaves, 
its clear bright rills, its transparent pools edged 
with moss, its serene summer sky, its daffodils 
and hyacinths, its shady palms, and stately 
oleasters, and plane-trees, mmistering their um- 
brage to the drinkers ; its willows and osiers 
shadowing themselves in the murmuring stream ; 
its insects which ** float amid the liquid noon," 
its woodpeckers and other birds, its picture of 
the old Corycian, equalling in his contentment 
the wealth of kings, and plucking the ripened 
fruits, and chiding the delaying zephyrs, and 
its exquisite story of Eurydice, the more sweetlv 
does it beam witfi golden light and scent with 
delicious odour ; and the sublimity of ^schylus 
becomes more intense and terrific, and the deep 

Sathos of Euripides more subtle, and the thun- 
ers of Demosthenes more sonorous and crash- 
ing, and the magnificence of Lucretius more 
bnght and glorious, and the words of the stately 
Tacitus more pregnant with meaning, and the 
gracefulness of Sophocles more dehcate, and 
the wild majesty of Homer more lofty and 
harmonious, and the symmetry of Cicero more 
perfect, and the flowers of Horace more simny 
and lovely, at every fresh perusal of their works ; 
and Pindar's lines sparkle, and Anacreon's glit- 
ter, and Apuleius's glow ever sweetly. Coes 
the possession of them eclipse their glory? — 
rather, does it not kindle in them a deeper and 
a richer beauty, and give a more empurpled 
tint to their several labours ? — and when cast 
down and slighted by your fellow-men, do they 
not win you to them — win you from dulness 
and gloom to sunshine and everlasting peace ? — 
win you from doubt and distress to the music- 
land of heaven? Possession cloy ! — we know 
not what it means. 

And the affections, do they cloy? When 
holy, never. The fond youth who, in moments 
of nallowed love, paints the future home of his 
blessedness with slU its tender endearments and 
delicious sweets, shall find in after life the de- 
lightful reality ; he does not dream in vain ; he 
cannot picture a happiness too great or a bliss 
too hi^h : he shall sit in that quiet abode, and 
his children shaU be about him, and the object 
of his holiest love shall talk in melodies beau- 
tiful as those accents that erst were heard in 
Paradise ; the reality will shame the fairy hope ; 
it will be more luscious and more heavenly. 
What ! does the soft prattle of thy babe ever 
weary ? — does its blue sparkling eye of confiding 
truth ever tire? — does its reposing affection 
ever annoy ? — are they not more precious every 
hour ? Does the possession of that child cloy? 
And is the trustful tenderness of thy wife less 
pleasing and less grateM, her anxiety to pro- 
mote thy comfort, her fond devotedness to thee 
and thee alone, her daily self-sacrifices to cheer 
and lead thee on thy path, her inviolate faith, 
less dear and less invfduable, than when in the 



mom of manhood thou didst promise love, 
honour, and protection for ever? 

That these pall on the taste at seasons is no 
real objection, since this dissatisfaction is not 
consequent on possession, but on the state of 
our minds. There are seasons when we are 
so debilitated and worn- out, that we become 
apathetic to everything, and among other ob- 
jects, to those dearest to our hearts ; but surely 
we are not so regardless of truth, as to assert 
that this is the sequence to possession, and not 
the natural effect of our fallen condition. Pos- 
session does not necessarily cloy; the apathy 
proceeds from ourselves, and did we not possess 
those beloved beings, we should feel precisely 
the same; but when once again the soul is 
buoyant, we return with a deeper love and ten- 
derer regard to those whose lives are linked so 
closely and so inviolably with our own. 

But the wise man looked on all things beneath 
the sun, and found them to be but " vanity and 
vexation of spirit." True. But he sought for 
that which cannot be found in the earthly 
creature : he omitted the grand principle of 
love to God ; he tried all mundane joys apart 
from this vital energy ; he was without Jeho- 
vah ; he knew him not ; the pleasures of this 
sublimary state were considered only in them- 
selves, unallied with the great moving influ- 
ence. ** Not always can flowers, pearls, poetry, 
protestations, nor even home in another heart, 
content the awful soul that dwells in clay : " so 
these could not satisfy it ; that soul rose higher ; 
all things faded, perished, and were forgotten ; 
he had no sublime creed, and hence the recorded 
sentence, "vanity and vexation." His design 
was to lead humanity to the Everlasting ; and 
in this light all is changed : instead of passing 
away, we are renewed ; instead of dying, we 
live ; in the vast ** conflux of eternity," every- 
thing is invested with dignity and grace. Once 
love was thought to be mnited to this narrow 
scene ; but now we know it stretches far be- 
yond ; without Jesus, all our gratifications are 
vain, but in him they become lasting sweets ; 
there is no decay ; we progress onwards ; we 
learn daily some wondrous lesson. With the 
Christian therefore, it ill accords to believe in 
the opinion we have been combating; he is 
under a different government ; the rainbow is 
around the throne, and in its lovely colours we 
read the fact that possession does not neces- 
sarily cloy. 

Our poet next sings a song of eventide and 
early dawn : — 

Evening and Morning — those two ancient names 
So linked with childish wonder, when with arm 
Fast wound about the neck of one we loved, 
Oft questioning, we heard Creation's tale — 
Evening and morning ever brought to me 
Strange Joy; the birth and funeral of light, 
Whether in clear, unclouded majesty 
The laige sun poured his effluence abroad, 
Or the grey clouds rolled silently along, 
Dropping their doubtAil tokens as they passed ; 
Whether above the hills intensely glowed 
Bright lines of parting glory in the west. 
Or from the veil of faintly-reddened mist 
The darkness slow descended on the earth ; 
The passing to a state of things all new — 
New fears and new enjoyments — this was all 
Food for my seeking spirit : I would stand 
Upon the jutting hills that overlook 
Our level moor, and watch the daylight fade 
Along the prospect; now behind the leaves 
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XhA p}ldeD twlnklflt DfthB wanerlng AUD 
Deflpeoed to Tlchei: crimson : now ITom on 
The lolemTi boeeh-gro«, ttrongh Iho BBtai 
or pUliRd tnmki, the glon Id tha rat 
Shewed llk» Jihorih'i prtMnc* Bn, btb<,li 



Wltb ledlence » by iplriu miniiteced, 
I loTBdto leurn the itrange nmj of ilupat 

Acaliul the luDiet— ihepbtide In th« fleld, 
witetiiag theli aocki bi night— oc ilupn of msn 

And iDiDfl, u Fancy lad, I Ogare^ forth, 
HlillilDgIhsl[old»me>; one circlet bilght 
Gladdani me often, neac the northern wiln. 
Which, with ■ chlldllh pUTtnlneu of oholc* 
That hath not pHHd»ay, I loTedloeaU 
The eravn of glcr)', bj the rlghleoui Judge 
Aiilnatthe day of hlieppeatlDg, laid 
In lion for him nho fought Ihi fljhl of faltb. 
The beauty of the atc»in steals over ub ; me- 
mories arUe, clad in a soft, golden light ; once 
again we are seated in the sniig parlour, H ia 
the still and quiet hour of evemng ; the bUnda 
are drawn, the shutters closed, and the fire stir- 
red i the taper is brought in ; our mother openis 
"the big ha' Bible" at creation's tale— she 
reads ! we listen intently ; our little eyes glisten 
wiUidelight: weariae,wei^Bmber uptheluieei 
of that beloved one, and throw our arms around 
her neck; tenderly she looks down on us; 
tenderly we look up to her. Eeadcr, fe m e m - 
berest tnou a aimilnf scene ? — if so, think there- 
on, and heed not if it malies tliee "play the 

And when we grew older, how soothing it 
was to wander up some hill, watching the 
evening star ; the pensive feelings of that hour 
return upon us. We wondered what could 
make it shine so brightly, yet induence ue to so 
much melancholy ; and they told ua that it was 
a better land than ours, that its fields yielded 
the amaranth and wild olive, that its pure and 
uoiallcn beinis sang hymns of liquid praise. 
Then would ^magimngs come of that home's 
aweet joys and that home's sweet charms ; and 
sometimes, too, we fancied Ibat a strain of the 
immortal song caught our ears, and we would 
walk faster and listen ; but it was the note of 
the wood pigeon, or the plaintive warbling of 
the nightingale i and when we went to rest, we 
thought of mat star, and it seemed begirt v 
mystery ; waking or sleeping, it filled all 

How many there are who love the remaining 
Crosses of our native land ! How sweet, when 
entering a secluded and qniet village, to behold 
a fine old cross standing upon a grass; mound, 
the emblem of otu' holy faith ; we scarce know 
of any sight more pleasmg. There ia a solitari- 
ness andlonelineas about such mouldering pil- 
lars, that while thej remind us of our blessed 
rehgion, forget not also to teach ug the lesson 



we mingle with our fbre&thers, vrith those who 
once sat in yonder school-house, who worship- 
ped within those grey walla, and knelt at that 
■acred altar to receive the memorials of Christ's 
death and Christ's resurrection, and who noir 
sleep in that silent groimd ; and we are sad 
"because they are not." 



Dally beneath the triple-Taolted roof 



There i 



ery beautiful in the 



Btory of Alford's early love ; it has a 
and a freshness which continually pleases, ft 
purity and a grace which ever delights. " All 
men, ' is is said by Kmerson, " feel interested 
in a lover ; ' ' and when that lover is a poet, 
and touches the harp's melodious strings, i 
cannot choose hut liateu : — 

Gtntleit mn. 
Thou wan ■ bright creation ofmy thoDght 
Id eartieal oh]ldhood.~aDd my aeekLng aonl 
Wandered lll.aa[i>Bed, till one b|«it day 

Yet not 10 bright or ' ■'■-^■ 
Said aoMy— Ihli ii 



, iprightly u 111 



ilj Qul£, 



n, and proudly ahawed 
lue all baautrni) 



rt vrith 



this of faithful love— 
a gem gaiued from the beautiful Eden ! — it 
seems surrounded by the delicious breath of 
Paradise. This affection creates anew the world ; 
the woods waving in the breezebecome vocal; the 
streams pouring alongHteir limpidwaterawhisper 
as with a song ; the m>wers, casting upward their 
odoriferous periiimea, murmur as with a silver 
strain ; the mountains piercing the deep blue 
heavens with their " snow-capped " summits, 
and on which the sun pours down its rays, 
making them glow as if an emerald oc an 
amethyst burned, resound as with a holy 
hymn : and the vast rolling ocean, bellowing 
beneath the twinkling stars and lashing the 
aearocks and the shore, gushes as with an ever- 
Isating anthem. Man awakens to a new being — - 
enters into a new life ; the imagination see 
all created things some semblance to the ob_ 
of its regard ; a passion has taken poBseision 
of his spirit, and swaya it with a mighty energy ; 



d yet a king ; itis 



of earthly decay. To the past they belong, and I poweiiiil — 
to the past they carry us back ; they breathe a higher si 
into the soul the pensive music of other years; from the nether world ; he is ejuxlted abore the 
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earth, and yet he loves the earth with a fond^ 
love than heretofore ^for once he feels himself 
the lord of the universe. Bverything has a 
Bi^oifLcancy — all is symbolical; his thoughts, 
which were formerly confined to some narrow 
spot, now burst their fetters, and expatiate over 
the ndiole scene of vitality. *'The height is 
gained, tile mist has fiEdlen ; he stands as in a 
blooming landscape girt by immensity — a purer 
sunshine has illuminated all his conceptions ; " 
he is refined and ennobled ; his pristine dignity 
is restored; soul meets soul; and in some 
mysterious commingling they love for ever. 
How it comes to pass we know not ; how it 
begins, we cannot discover; it must remain 
unravelled ; it is not of time, it is of eternity : 
our sacrifices become purest delights ; our af- 
flictions, holiest joys ; it is a thenac against the 
injuries and scon^ of the world— a crucible in 
wnich the very dregs of bitterness are changed 
into the nectar of the gods. 

Another extract, and we close our notice of 
this beautiful poem : — 

We haye been dwellers in a lovely land, 
A land of lavish lights and floating shades, 
And broad green flats, bordered by woody capes 
That lessen ever as they stretch away 
Into the distant blue ; a land of hills, 
Clottd-gathering ranges, on whose ancient breast 
The morning mists repose ; each autumn tide 
Deep purple with the heaUi-bloom ; from whose bxuw 
We nught behold the crimson sun go dowu 
Behind the barrier of the western sea : 
Aland of beautiful and stately fanes, 
Aerial temples most magnificent. 
Rising with clusters of nch pinnacles 
And fretted battlements ; a land of towers, 
Where sleeps the music of deep-voiced bells, 
Save wheal in holyday time the Joyous air 
Ebbs to the welling sound ; and Sabbath morn, 
Wheu bam a choir of hill-side villages 
The peaceftil invitation churchward chimes« 
So were our souls brought up to love this earth 
' And feed on natural beauty : and the light 
Of our own sunsets, and the mountains blue 
That girt around our home, were very parts 
Of our young being ; linked with all we knew, 
Centres of interest for undying thoughts 
And themes of mindftil converse. Happy they 
Who in the fresh and dawning time of you^ 
Have dwelt in such a land, tuning their sotUs 
To the deep melodies of Nature's laws 
Heard in the after-time of riper thought 
Reflective on past seasons of delight. 

Tes, this is indeed a lovely land ; a land of 
groves and gardens ; a land of hil|8 and dales ; 
a land of running brooks and wide curving 
rivers ; a land of me butterfly and bee ; a land 
of lordly mansions and princely castles; a land 
of secluded villages and bustling towns ; a land 
of the beautiftil church and the magnificent 
cathedral; a land of Sabbath bells and soft 
eventides ; a land of religious freedom and re- 
ligious truth I The woodbine cottage, and the 
ruddy child, and the low sweet parsonage, and 
the wild heaths and purple mountains, and the 
guahing torrents, and the dark deep lakes, and 
ttkB ronuuitic ruins of a former age» are ours, 
and belong for ever to the land we love. 

Man must gaze alone on the vast universe ; 
he must be its presiding genius ; he must throw 
around it every colour and every tinge of his 
inward mind ; he must shape and form it to 
the thoughts of his own spirit — the priest at 
creation's altar. Symbolical, too, of the fair 



majesty of the eternal — what gprandeur it puts 
on ! what sublimity ! what serenity ! what quiet ! 



what fresh and blushing loveliness ! and how 
sweet its music— sweet, yet having the roll of 
thunders ! All soul to comprehend it fdlly — to 
realize it in aU its grace, ana truth, and meaning ! 

Perhaps some of the finest descriptions we 
have, are those which depict the calmness of 
universal nature amid the confusion and tumult 
of man. Billow and surse and roll as he may, 
still the golden beauty of the morning, and the 
silver loveliness of the evening, spr^ui them- 
s^ves over the earth. "The flowers return 
with the cuckoo in the spring : the daisy fresh 
looks bright in the sun; the rainbow still 
lifts its head above the storm to the eye of 
infancy or age." — There may be hurry and 
noise amongst us, yet creation is one unruffled 
quietude ; no sound is emitted but the sound 
of peace ; no voice but the voice of birds, and 
trees, and rills ; no language but the language 
of soft, hushed eloquence. Strange this and 
marvellous ! All is serene above and around ; 
the stars shine out as before, and the moon 
glimmers in the ocean. 

This striking fact painters and poets have 
seized. How sweet and spring-scented, for 
instance, are the last few lines of the second 
book of the .£neid, which shew us the morning 
star rising above Mount lA: the din and 
bloodshed and flames have passed — ^the Trojan 
city is in ruins — the dark night is rolling back- 
wards—dawn streaks the horizon — ^the mmness 
fades away — the sun veers upwards, and the 
hiU-tops are golden with his beams. There is 
relief ; man feels it. The break of day, as calm 
and as silent as ever : it takes no note of a fallen 
empire : no, it is as fresh and unruffled as when 
the holy pair erst stood, and lowly bending, 
hymned weir welcome. All so still, all so 
quiet. The light comes down as usual; the 
valleys stand out in the bright rays ; the forests 
are radiant with beauty ; me hare starts in the 
thicket as before ; the lion roars in the desert; 
the dove coos in the copse ; nature is the same; 
Priam's imperial throne how darkened I 

Ever thus, creation changes and yet changes 
not; the snow-drop comes out, blooms, and 
dies ; still the sweet, modest floweret lives ; it 
has breathed its consolation into the heart, 
amid dark, drear winter it imfolded its white 
petals in silence, but not in vain ;— wintry sleet 
came down, and wintry winds swept by, but 
they bore not away its beauty. The soul took 
the emblem ; it was a symbol ; it has passed 
away, but in man's spirit it exists ; there it has 
an inmiortality ; tumult was hovering, and night 
ready to cover as with a huge thunderous cloud, 
and yet it sprang up and blossomed, as if no 
harm or dang^ was near. 

This quietude of nature is a semblance of the 
eternal rest ; it whispers to us of the better land. 
What mysteries entwine this beautiful earth ! 
They speak to our heart ; they sing a holy song 
of the coming paradise ; yet its stillness b its 
most exquisite music. 

Oiir love of this softness and tranquillity in 
creation is linked with a higher principle than 
we at first perceive ; it is ■me doctrine of rest 
and energy in the future abode. We may be- 
hold this idea worked out in the sculptured 
marble of the ancient world; so exquisitely 
chiselled it is, that whilst gazing on the per- 
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sonification of almighty power or superliiiman 
agony, we feel a stulness breathing itself over 
the soul. There is a serene beauty in each 
feature; a soothing quietude: those ancient 
men felt that rest was the emblem of the celes- 
tial realm ; nature deepened this feeling. Amid 
the stormy scenes of me would they oftentimes 
look back on the days of infancy, wnen as open- 
hearted babes they played beneath the vine, 
and gathered the orange-blossom, and narcissus, 
and anemone, or when they nestled themselves 
in the fond bosoms of their mothers : it was rest 
then, and liyely activity. And oftentimes, too, 
would they, when casting a glance into the 
dread unknown, deem that it would be some- 
thmg like the time of childhood and the days 
of youth ; that over all would reign a delicious 
and undisturbed repose. Rest to men, storm- 
beaten, weather-beaten men, would be the ely- 
sium of their dreams, the Arcadiaof their fondest 
hopes. And the serene^ peacefiilness of their 
eventides would confirm' the anticipation. At 
those seasons, every care was laid aside, and 
they sat with their own beloved ones imder the 
spreading branches of some maiestic tree. Rest 
then would be associated with all their ideas 
of happiness and imsullied bliss : and we find 
tMs to be true ; for when their mighty spirits 
arose, they gave the expression of this fact in 
their immortal works of art. 

The heathen philosophers, who taught that 
the soul was a particle of the Divinity, and that 
at death it would return, and become again 
linked to the Supreme, had this idea of rest at 
bottom. There was a sublime truth in their 
doctrines ; once with the Deity, and there 
woidd be peace profound as the blue of heaven. 
This imion with the Creator was the perfection 
of happiness. As He was beyond idl change 
and decay, so the soul, when joined again to 
Him, would likewise be without change and 
without decay. They felt that there could be 
no lastins buss apart from God; and their 
hearts told them that in the re-imion of the 
spirit with him, there could alone be unruffled 
and imperishable joy. Those evening hours in 
which they meditated in the deep gloom of 
some umbrageous forest, revealed to mem that 
quietude was the distinguishing feature in the 
mture world. Once and again they felt a prin- 
ciple within which threw a sweet and chastened 
beauty over the events of life, and over the 
visible creation : a principle which shaped every 
tumultuous chaos, and moulded every stormy 
passion to order and gracefulness ; a principle 
which beamed on the throbbing soiQ a soft 
alabaster Ught, and soothed and subdued many 
of its evil desires. From whence came this 
principle, they could not tell ; suffice for us to 
know, that it often steered them onwards through 
^e tempestuous ocean to the haven of everlast- 
ing rest. Ah ! reader, have you never watched 
the setting sim. from the home of childhood, 
and when its departing glories have calmed 
your bosom, and its fine crimson and golden 
colouring threw something of their tinge on the 
flowers beneath your feet, and when, letting 
vour fancy loose, yo"u have called to remem- 
orance the beloved face of parent, and of kins- 
man, and of friend, and losing yourself among 
the hallowed associations of the past, and min- 



gling in bygone years, have you not felt a peace 
and a quietude, deep as the grey of yonder sky, 
yet profound as the magnificent roll of exist- 
ence? Then was shadowed forth the eternal 
rest ; and these men, these ancient men, would 
ofttimes experience the same enchanting influ- 
ence; and they sang a sone of the nether 
paradise, and its delicious music lingers yet on. 
the ear. 

Even their fables discover the same principle. 
We select one — the story of Psyche and Cupid : 
how exquisitely it reveals the scriptural fact that 
the coming heaven consists in love and rest. 
This doctrine pervades the whole of this sweet 
tale : how it unfolds the soul's affection for 
something higher, and loftier, and purer than 
aught on earth; how it exhibits the spirit's 
attachment to the everlasting love ! Psyche 
catches a glimpse of the perrcct beauty, and 
she loves once and for ever : but she is earthly, 
and hence she doubts and mistrusts. The fine 
sunny radiance which before streamed from 
heaven becomes darkened : to regain that light, 
there must be struggles, deep, mighty struggles ; 
there must be faith. Ah ! these ancient men 
knew something of the coming revelation : by 
struggles, by faith, by the help of invisible or 
Almighty powers, by encouragement from above, 
by starlight in shades, and sunlight in gloom, 
the soul triumphs. Psyche wins her first and 
fondest Cupid ; they are for ever united ; the 
alliance is immaculate ; their home is garlanded 
by the celestial fiowers, and those flowers are 
love and rest. Is there nothing taught here ? 
Is there not a divine breathing, and a divine 
expression ? Union with the God of love, what 
means it? Everlasting intimacy with the source 
of all tenderness, what does it tell? Is there 
here no true shadowing of the friture ; no 
breaking in of unseen reality ; no bursting forth 
of immortal verity? 

Not only do we discern this principle in the 
work of the sculptor, of poet, and of philoso- 
pher, but we think it may be discovered in 
those vast piles which rear their pinnacles and 
minarets and cupolas to the fair heavens : 
these breathe out a tranquil beauty; there 
seems to be a deep, soft, spiritual power about 
them ; the very air around them is hushed to 
stillness ; w]^en we gaze on their architectural 
symmetry, we are enchained ; we speak not ; 
words are too grating, they disturb too much 
the \inruffled quietude. It is the same with the 
simple kirk and the magnificent cathedral : we 
feel that they possess a potent power; that 
power fetters the soul, ana yet leaves it freer 
than before ; we are calmed — ^it is as if we stood 
in the presence of a greater intellect ; we axe 
awed ; and it is even so, that stately fane was 
the conception and the design of the immortal 
mind. When it first glanced across the spirit, 
the architect was gladdened, and he cherished 
the idea as fondly as a mother cherisheth her 
first-bom. Well may it be so vital with ex- 
pression, BO vocal with language ; it is the 
creation of the soul ; she formed, and shaped, 
and moulded it into grace, and then gave it 
substance and reality. We can touch, we can 
handle it: there it stands — a monument of 
what man can do ; it is thought embodied ; it 
is the imagination clothed. & it any wonder, 
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then, that we are xnoyed and stirred by its 
influence? All these glorious buildings are 
significant of peace; one almost feels solitary 
and alone wMlst admiring their beauty, so 
sweet is the music they whisper. 

The Grecian temples, wherever they stand, 
seem to spread a tranquil softness over creation ; 
there is a solitude wherever they uprear their 
graceful columns. They may, indeed, be sur- 
roiuided by worshippers, but there is yet a sen- 
sible stillness ; silence is the presiding divinity : 
if there are sounds, they are lost in the supreme 
sense of quietude. That polished temple, with 
its clear serene sky overhead, and its over- 
hanging palms, is rest sculptured. 

Man s mightiest works are instinct with this 
doctrine : it matters not whether it be poetiy 
or architecture, painting or sculpture, rest is 
the characteristic of each and all. Look at 
Martin's Deluge ; and is it not true that, amid 
the tremendous dashins of the rain, the surg- 
ing and billowing of the waters, the cries of 
infants, the slmeks of men and women, and the 
awful confusion of the scene, silence is felt to 
be the pervading element? One cannot well 
explain now, among things so opposite, there 
should issue such calmness ; but it is no less 
real because undivined. Were the Chaos 
sketched by a master-hand, even from this, 
with aU its jarring noises, and discordant 
sounds, and crashii^ thimders, would there 
breathe forth a stillness and a tranquil quietude. 

Why labour we so earnestly in our youtii 
and manhood? why exhaust we our strength 
and energy in the heyday of our existence ? 
why the sunken eye ? why the enfeebled frame? 
why the pallid cheek ? Is it not that when life's 
shadows deepen, the evening of our days may 
be passed in the enjoyment of rest ? It is not 
for the ffold-god that we toil ; no, not for that, 
not for tiiat ! We long after rest ; we pray for 
rest. But remember, it is an active rest ; a 
rest on which may beam affection and constant 
love. Rest is grateful after hardship ; rest is 
sweet after the beating and raging of the ele- 
ments; rest is delicious after years of suffering; 
and when man looks on tiie fair and beautifid 
creation, he feels that this, too, is the bliss of 
heaven. 

Ambition may stir the breast of many, and it 
may seem to be the ruling principle in their 
struggle for pre-eminence and weidth; but 
even this is kept alive by the idea of rest. 
Behind those honours, and far more honourable, 
arises an abode of peace and contentment. 
Here they would spend the remainder of their 
days. It is not rank, it is not station that 
they want so much; it is this. Fancy ever 
calleth up some rural retirement to nerve and 
sinew the aspiring spirit in his conflict with the 
world. Have you ever marked the pure blue 
ether that oft^ gleams through some broken 
cloud ? It is an emblem of the rest he desires. 

We have lain in the deep flowery erass which 
skirted a sylvan stream, and whilst listening to 
its murmuring waters, and gazing upwards 
with half-dosed eye, have we been wafted as in 
a sweet and pleasant dream to tiie land where 
there is an unruffled calm. Why do we recol- 
lect such moments with delight? It is that 
they spoke to us of rest. 



And we may, indeed, trace some knowledge 
thus gathered from the outward universe, in 
every bosom. The spirit cuUeth all the beauti- 
ful things of earth, and out of them doth it 
take sucn as are in sweet accordance with its 
own bright anticipation of the future world. 
Ah, it is a creation bathed in love and quietude. 
There may the feet stray in orange-groves; 
there the abnond-tree buds, and the cassia 
flowers, and the clove and basil pour forth 
their perfumes on every passing breeze ; there 
the cedar, and the pine, and the fir adorn its 
vales, and the sun looks gloriously down upon 
its pure and holy inhabitants. Rest is there, 
and love^rest and love : all is one enchanting 
stillness — one enchanting silence. There is 
love, which signifies activity ; rest, which sig- 
nifies happiness : it is a fair and hallowed spot ; 
and this expression of poet, and of painter, and 
of sculptor, is but a shadow of its eternal soft- 
ness and eternal beauty. 

Seest thou a soul struggling after a pleasant 
home, embowered in shady grove, and trellised 
with the woodbine, rose, and sweet-pea, and 
beaming within with all the tenderness of faith- 
ful love ; knowest thou that it is but pursuing 
the object of existence, and obeying the great 
principle of its being? Love and rest: who would 
not live and die for these ? 

Stillness is the perfection of human nature : 
in that unruffled silence there is the exercise 
of every faculty and every attribute. 

In man's most blissful moments he is silent ; 
in his holiest seasons he is still; in his most 
hallowed communion with those he loves he is 
without language; words fail him then: he 
needs them not ; there is a deeper expression 
than the softest intonations of the lips. See it 
in the sculptured marble, and the dark, dim 
cathedral pile, and the sketch of painter, and 
the creation of poet ; see it, too, in our homes, 
when we kneel before the throne; see it in 
those eventides when we sit with those ** whom 
God has given us,' ' and watch the closing flower, 
the rising moon, the vesper star. 

Among our author's minorproductions there 
are many choice gems. There is much of 
Wordsworth's style and sentiment in the fol- 
lowing : — 

There is an ancient man who dwells 
Without our parish bounds. 
Beyond the poplar<4ivenuei 
Across two meadow-grounds ; 
And whensoe'er our two small bells 
To church call merrily, 
Leaning on our churchyard gate, 
This old man ye may see. 

He is a man of many thoughts, 
That long have found their rest, 
Each in its proper dwelling*place 
Settled within his breast : 
A form erect, a stately brow, 
A set and measured mien — 
The satisfied unroving look 
Of one who much haUi seen. 

And once, when young in care of souls, 
I watched a sick man's bed, 
And willing half, and half ashamed. 
Lingered, and nothing said : 
The ancient man, in accents mild. 
Removed my shame away — 
'* Listen !" he said ; " the minister 
Prepares to kneel and pray.*' 

lliese lines of humble thankfulness 
Will never meet his eye ; 
Unknown that old man means to live, 
And nnremembered die. 
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SeTcril others of these eliortec poems hrenthe 
the same ch^te beauty and elegoacj of diction. 
There is oue which we udmire much : a stona 
jine without, when a chiid addresses its 
widowed fftthci, in sweet, gentle accents, with 
I request thut she might go aud shield her 
mother's grate from the hurrying blast; luid 
the Cfdm answer of the parent is such a striking 
eontrast to the fear and perturbation of tho 
child, that we almost feel a love for death and 
the tomb ; — 

" Filhst, wake~Uie tlotm ii luui). 



lUr^Iilril in iFrfiiins of [he b 



liliflEd 



^D ftir. 



It is sweet to hare looked upon aueh a scene, 
ftnd sweeter the remembrance. To travel by 
n old mail-coach on a frosty winter's night — 
.D enter a quiet village, with its few pale and 
glimmering oil lamps casting a sickly and feeble 
glare on passing objects — to hear the hoofing of 
the horses and the blast of the horn— to see t' 
shndowB of tie outside passengers on the pa* 
t, rendered distinct by the silver beams 
moon^to Stay at the large ancient inn — 
[n oneself at the blazing fire — then to sti 
n, and whDe travelling onwards, to behold 
1 a picture of maternal affection and hal- 
lowed piety, must be thrilling indeed ! 

This scone links itself with that peaceful 
hour in which we first gazed upon the Countess 
Pillai; rememberesl thou, O generous compa- 
nion ! We had rambled far along the banks of 
the Eamont, an<1 had beheld the iine towers of 
Brougham Hall, and had looked upon many a 
rose- clustered parsonage and old ivied church, 
and had lain ourselves down to rest on the 



vehen we issued from a snug road-side 
about three miles from Penrith ; it stood at a 
little distance from the path, and enclosed on 
either side witi a sweet honey-suckle hedge; 
every object seemed to breathe all the spiritual 
beauty and quietude of the Sabbath ; every 
sound of labour was hushed; the peasants had left 
the fields ; the sky, savchcre and there dimpled 
with light fleecy clouds, was one wide hemi- 
sphere of blue: there was a soft tranquillity on 
Bower, and leal', and tree, and gras.iy mend 



We wended onwards towards the church trf 8L 
Ninian, now stopping to gaze on the unruffled 
serenity of heaven, and now stooping to gsther 
some lovely violet. On our right stretched far 
away Skiddaw and Saddleback ; and on our left, 
the sheep were scattered on the refreshing turf. 

We had not proceeded far ere the bells struck 
out with their soft, silvery melody ; the wind 
ever and snon swept their enchanting music 
tovrards us ; the past soon visioned itself it 
come around the spirit like a dream ; pleaaant 
memories played before the fancy, and as each 
liquid peal stole out, a new scene of beauty 
came floating by, the bygone hours com- 
mingled with the present, and there were rich, 
sounds of minstrelsy, and hallowed moms, and 
distant mountains, and invigorating gales, and 
pure blue heavens, and lusuriant trees, and 
million wUd flowers, and holy thoughts, 

After rambling some four miles or more. We 
got into the Kendal road, and soon came upon 
the Countess Pillar. It is a plain monument, 
bearing the arms of the family by whom the 
stone was raised, and the following inscription; 
— "This pillar was erected in the year 1836, by 
Ann, Countess Dowager of Pembroke, &c., for 
a memorial of her last parting in this place 
with her good and pious mother, Margaret, 
Countess Dowager of Cumberland, on the 2nd 
of April, 1616 i in memory whereof she had 
le^ an annuity of it., to be distributed to the 
poor of the parish of Brougham, every second 
day of April for erer, upon the atone table 
placed hard by. Laus Deo '." It stands on a 
bank (o the right &om Penrith, and is mit- 
Tounded by an iron, railing. It strikes one 
much when seen from the distance, but 
more so when we com^ near ; there is a soli- 
tariness about the aged atone — a pensive lone- 
liness : it Bcems tohallowevery footofgroiuid ; 
the road beeomES from henceforth saered ; there 
is something woven around it even sweeter 

We sat down upon a grassy mound and 
gazed on the monument ; it was a season pe- 
culiarly suited for thought ; every cloud in the 
heavens had rolled away ; all was one still and 
beautiiid blue ; the sun shone in glory, and 
threw the stone's shadow upon the soli tary road ; 
the wind came languidly on, and brought the 
delicious scent of the new-made hay ; the corn 
was golden with light. We sat and mused: 
the uiilar called up a thousand fancies; and 
the tmge of melancholy with which they were 
shaded, rendered them more pleasiag to the 
mind. Ty-o hundred years ago, a mother and 
her child parted on this spot : what emotions 
swayed their bosoms we con scarcely divine at 
this far-off hour, but they were doubtless pain- 
ful. The road was rugged then, and even less 
frequented than now ; the dork fir may have 
lined its sides and covered the distant hills j 
and who knows at wliat moment they separa- 






nighl. 






the howling winds shook the sky ; but we 
think every wind would hush itself to rest at 
such a scene, end breathe its balmy breath on 
the sorrows of that hallowed season : whether 

see them now : there they stand ; the hand is 
grasped with tendcreat luvc, the tear rolls 




silently down the cheek, the last kiss is given, 
the last look taken, and the child watches the 
retiring footsteps of the mother until she is out 
of sight ; then turns away and weeps. 

We have forborne to inquire into meir history, 
if such exist, for it might dispel many of those 
associations which crowd around such a monu- 
ment; its light might scatter imagination's 
thoughts : without it, and we may invest the 
pillar with what idea we choose. There is a 
sweetness at times in uncertainty : just so with 
this. We would rather gaze upon its ancient 
stone, simple and plain as it is, without one 
record save that which it bears on its sides, 
than with its fullest and clearest knowledge ; 
there is a something left for the mind to fill up ; 
** ample room and verge enough " for the fancy 
wherein to play. 

It was the hist parting. How often did the 
child recal the bitterness of that hour ! — how 
often did she live it over apain ! — how often 
gaze upon that spot which witnessed so much 
sorrow, and that heaven which looked down so 
still and so beautifully serene upon their griefs ! 
And here, even here, she came, after a lapse of 
forty years, and erected this solitary stone, to 
record what never had been forgotten. Oh ! 
and how many have beheld this lonely monu- 
ment with thrilling thoughts. Here the gentle 
Rogers was melted to a soft, pensive mood, and 
in after years he poured out a liquid melody in 
memory of that scene ;— and Wordsworth, too, 
the intellectual Wordsworth, had hither come, 
and felt himself moved by unutterable emotions ; 
— and many a youth with fiery ambition glaring 
from the eye has paused, and better thoughts 
have taken hold upon him, and he has wimed 
fbr the calm blessings of maternal love. 

A ** ^ood and pious mother *' — what hallowed 
memories in tms — memories of Alfred, and 
Louis, and Cowper — memories of the ancient 
and the modem world — memories of touching 
sweetness and subduing power. A ** good ana 
pious mother:" it hath a liquid language en- 
tering into every feeling of the soul! We 
spoke of Louis. " Under the oak-trees of Vin- 
cennes, behold him sitting — his learned coun- 
sellors, Pierre de Fontaines and Gcoffiroy de 
Vellettes, near by — waiting rather to arbitrate 
than judge between those who come to his 
tribunal. How patiently Jie listens — how 
anxiously he examines aU proofs — how kindly 
he points out the middle way, overlooked by 
both disputants, which will conduct to justice ! 
Can we still wonder that such a man, in such 
times, was soon to become a saint in the esti- 
mation of men? " Thanks to thee, Blanche, for 
thymatemal care, and love, and blessing ! 

The scene has changed ; prince and people 
have passed away: those forest-trees which 
looked so beautiful in the long simmier's after- 
noon have mouldered in the dust, and all their 
blithe choristers have ceased their silver warb- 
lings ; the clouds have departed, and the sweet 
jessamine and luxuriant vine have alike dropped 
into forgetfulness. We are beneath anotiier 
sky, and stand on difierent ground. It is the 
autumn of 1737, and the winds sweep over this 
Austrian land, onwards to the mountains of 
Switzerland : it is the small village of Rohrau, 
fifteen leagues from Vienna. See how the 



setting sun throws its last gleams on yondtr 
cottage ; that cottage is the home of hallowed 
peace; within its uttle parlour are gathered 
together the loved ones of parental anection ; 
the father touches the harp's vibrating strings, 
and the mother sings to the issuing notes: 
there is a child there, gazing fondly into ita 
mother's face ; the sunset of the Sabbath-day 

Suts on a more solenm grandeur — the twilight 
^ eepens, and yet the holy hymn ceases not ; it 
increases in its magnificence of meaning ; now 
and then a leaf rustles to the earth, first soimd- 
ing against the lattice window. The father and 
the mother, and that child of whom we spoke, 
catch the pensive melodies of nature ; the an- 
them rolls upwards; the leaves drop faster; 
the winds ever and anon gush loudly, then sink 
in ** dying fidls;" the purple and the grey 
colouring of the western sky fades into a dusk- 
ier hue ; the stars twinkle, then disappear, 
then t^itdnkle out again. The music of that 
home arises in deeper harmony and intenser 
beauty ; the heart is moved, and it throbs with 
immortality : that child throws itself upon its 
mother's bosom, and weeps wild tears of ecstasy. 
Mark that child, for he will thrill the world ; 
and the time will come when the recollection 
of this scene will give a diviner grandeur to his 
everlasting bursts of song. 

Nearly seventy years after tMs, enter Vienna, 
and in yon fair palace of Prince Lobkowitz, 
hearken to the issuing sounds, sweet as the 
nightingale's, yet ma^iificent as the roll of 
ocean : the room is large and spacious : fifteen 
hundred of the nobihty and gentry of the 
Austrian capital are assembled ; the orchestra 
is crowded with near two hundred performers ; 
a dark swarthy man is borne in — he is placed 
in the^ midst of that illustrious company ; the 
roof rings with plaudits and the tremendous 
swell of gushing music ; the theme is Creation's 
— the confusion of the elements jar and crash ; 
there is the bellowing of dim waters and loud 
thunders. "The earth is without form and 
void, and darkness is upon the face of the deep;" 
but anon, and there are rich symphonies and 
angelic acclamations, and *<the new-created 
world" mingles in every outburst of praise. 
Tears glisten in the eye of that old man, and 
ab ! he recals, in this hour of his triumph, the 
little^ parlour, and the harp, and the Sabbath 
evening, and the face of parents, and the ma- 
ternal affection which beamed on him so long 
ago, and he blesses his good and pious mother! 

Such thoughts and such scenes came before 
us whilst sittmg beneath the morning sun and 
looking upon mat stone ; and then we would 
wander to the abode of Ann, Coimtess of Pem- 
broke, and picture the sports, and amusements, 
and lonely retirements of her youth: there was 
a pleasure of a pure and holy kind in such 
a reverie ; the simple monument stood so soli- 
tary in the broad blaze of the noonday beams. 
Ah ! it was the record of one sorrovmil hour ; 
it spoke of a daughter's feelings — feelings which 
years could never efface. There mignt be a 
want of order in our thoughts, but there was a 
silvery harmony in the spell; it might have 
been delusive, but it was one which tended to 
exalt and purify the spirit. How the good old 
Izaak Walton would have loved to have gazed 
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upon this hallowed memento of a child's sf- 

On, this fipot we could have lingered for 
hours ; there was a divine sorcery binding us ; 
the whole rood becjuac henceforth interesting. 
We tan noTer think of ita pathway over hill 
and through solitary dale, and by the winding 
riyor, wi^ut a thrilling emotion of pensive 
delight; it is the loneVf pillur that bestows 
the fascinating charm; every bush, and tree, 
and rill, and (.-omfleld, and grassy meadow, and 
wild lane, and hedgerow, becomes sacred ; we 
would ever havo it so. Ah ! memories of 
eaith'a sweetest loveliness cling around them, 
and the; come like hlesAngs to the soul. 
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two On Seeing our Family Vault, ore 
and beautiful. The one has all the solemnity 
and gloominess of death, the other catches tlie 
music of immortality ; tho former is a sud 
picture of the cold grave, the latter scents of 
oming Spring and budding flowers. This on 
n Autumn evening is very pleasing ; — 
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FuU moon, thml gullies mo home Ihli .ulomn night 
What an eiquisite description of harvest- 
homo. Dearly do we love this relic of our 
olden times i and there is something peculiarly 
sweet in sitting upon some moEsy bank in a 
straggling lone, and listening to the merry 
laughter of the swains. The scene possesses 
all the loveliness ot a dream : the old farm- 
house, with its high-thalchcd roof and shady 
trees ; the great waggons laden with the golden 
com ; the rumbling of the heavy wheels ; the 
colours flying on some Maypole ; the bright 
countenances of master and men ; and the calm 
beauty of the coming evening, form one of 
England's happiest pictures. 

One other sonnet, and we have done ; it is 
addressed to his "own dear country," and 
recounts its many charming beauties ; the most 
lovely features of our sea-girt isle are brought 
within the compass of fourteen lines. What 
stirring of old it awakens ! We seem again to 
traverse her sunny roads ; to linger in her wild 
green lanes ; to wander along her flowing 
streams ; to recline on her romantic banks, and 
dream the hours away ; to saunter in her sliudy 
dells ; to walk through her rustic villages ; to 
Bit within her quiet church-yards ; to gaze on 
tower and steeple, rising skyward ; to hear her 
eUvery bells ; to behold her peaceful rectories, 
and happy dwellings, and ancestral 
with their elms and rooks ~ 
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Faliled Iha Urge tun in ecHdiuh bteul I 
Alford has increased our love of nature ; his 
poems scent with all the freshness and boauty ot 
on April day ; his verse is as clear and deep as 
the melody which breaks in the air when spring 
awakes ; his productions have invested the 
outward creation with a more esquiaite grace 
than it heretofore possessed ; so muchhave the 
intellect and the soul done for this planet, that 
"when the sun comes up in earUest summer's 
dawn, flushing with his glorious hues the sweet 
opol reiriona of the eastern sky ; when the 
mists of the valley float up at his warm ap- 
proach in whiteness ; when the greenness of 
woods and meadows, tlie quiet loTcUncsa of 
flocks~and herds, the glitter of streams, and 
tho smoke of cottages, all send into the heart 
images of freshness and immortalbeauty; when 
tho ocean comes thundering with all his strength 
and splendour in the midst of such a scene ; 
when noon broods over in a bright stillness ; 
when evening creeps on with its coolness and 
its shadows, drawing after it the glory of gor. 
gcous sunsets ; the sombre gloom of deep woods ; 
the golden beaming of far and clear prospects ; 
the feeling of quiet and rest accompanied by 
the floating odours of flowers, and the last hum 
ofthehee; and when night builds the canopy 
of its stars, and showers its moonlight enchant- 
ment on the earth below — in all these changes 
the tkce of nature has become almost as speak- 
ing, as entrancing to the cultivoted man as the 
face of women itself ; it is to him rich with all 
the colours of memory and poelf. It brings 
with it wisdom and song, history and the senti- 
ment of music and painting, from the pages of 
those who have seen these things before him, 
or perhaps with him, and which have peopled 
earth for hJTin with the beings of the mind." 
And BO hath the Spirit given to this wide world 
a language of deeper thought and holier feel- 
ing. And it is to such poets as the one who 
has formed the subject of this criticism, that 
we owe these richer harmonies and Ilicae richer 
glories. 



EDWIN ATIIERSTONE. 

Tub mystery which enshrouds the history 
of Nineveh renders what little we know more 
deeply interesting ; we have but few records, 
but mose records characterize it as a city of 
vast and unparalleled magnificence. We look 
back upon this great Assyrian capital as on 
some mighty and stupendous dream, The 
outline is indistinct, the colouring imperfect, 
and the figures broken, but there is one grand 
feature of majesty and glory upon each and 
all ; everything is Titanic ; everytliinB is co- 
lossaL ITiere is a splendour about the very 
figments which strikes one with awe and aato- 
ntshment. 

And this greatness has passed away, a3 passes 
the morning dew or the April shower; a few 
crumbling walls arc all that remain of its pomp 
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and glory. Its Toluptuous banquetings have 
departed; the voice of the singer is no more 
heard ; the dulcimer and harp are mute ; the 
dancing girl has ceased to move ; its palm, and 
cedar, and pine have faded ; its flowers, which 
flung their odours on every breeze, have pe- 
lished; its temples and palaces are not; its 
star, once so bright and resplendent, has waned 
and gone down ; there is scarce a streak of twi- 
light in the horizon. The gigantic power and 
tne giffantic monarchy have fallen ; their throne 
is la uie dust : they have been ; they are not 
now. Three thousand years ago, the sun shook 
ofl* its glories in the sky, and Nineveh stretched 
herself as a giant beneath its rays: that sun 
arose to-day, and all was desolation — the million 
homes swept away, and the million inhabitants 
in the grave ; — once its abodes towered up to 
heaven, and its chariots ]poured through its 
*' two-leaved gates," and its vast popmation 
rent the air with shoutings : see that mound of 
bricks; it is the only remnant! *'So let all 
thine enemies perish, O Lord!" 

History's tale is short and brief; and pro- 
phecy, too, says little ; but that little shadows 
out its magnificence and renown. 

In the year 1237, b. c, Ninus, flushed with 
victory, laid the foundation of the Assyrian 
capital. At his death, Semiramis became re- 
gent during the minority of their son, and 
added much to the city. Her strength of mind, 
energy of will, and boldness of execution, con- 
tributed greatly to extend the glory of her 
husband's kingdom. Ninyas then ascended 
the throne, but instead of exhibiting any of his 
parents' vigour, he gave himself up to de- 
bauchery and efieminacy ; his successors fol- 
lowed but too closely and too well his example ; 
and the people groaned beneath the injustice 
of sordid ministers. 

Behold that rectangular ci^ ! it has num- 
bered four hundred years. Tnere is a sound 
of revelling and drunkenness ; her daughters 
have grown wanton ; the capital is in one tu- 
multuous uproar ; a strange, wild man enters ; 
he travels onwards, crying : — *' Yet forty days, 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown !" On, stiU 
on, he passes ; his finger pointed skyward, his 
eye beams with the prophetic fire, and his lips 
qtdver with the prophetic language. The rose 
bowers, Hie myrtle-walks, and the gorgeous 
palaces are forsaken ; the people crowd aroimd ; 
they question : no answer comes, but the ever- 
awml denunciation : ** Yet foi^ days, and 
Nineveh shall be overthrown." Ijiat man has 
dqpKBrted. 

The city sends up its mournings and lamenta- 
tions : sackcloth instead of royal apparel. Young 
virgins tear ofl* their fine linen, and clothe 
themselves in the dark black garb : instead of 
flowery wreaths, ashes ; instead of the dance, 
the bended knee ; the multitude moan ; repent- 
ance goes upwards ; the throne is reached ; the 
capit^ stands ! 

Those m^idads are dust; the earth covers 
them all. Five generations have lived, and 
are here in the tomb. The palaces still look 
glorious, the rose-bowers and myrtle- walks are 
as lovely as when last we gazed. The splendour 
and the magnificence of the city are imdi- 
minished. The fresh wind sweeps over her 



thousand domes and minarets as before ; their 
architecture outspreads its beauties to the sim. 
There is the rich perfume of jasmine, and Hie 
silver music of a million fountains. The day- 
god westering, sinks ; the halls are lighted up, 
and sparkle with myriad gems ; low, sweet 
harmonies breathe out their divine witcheries. 
Midnight overhangs the capital of the world. 
Morning breaks. At the chief entrance stands 
a stranger of commanding mien ; he surveys the 
princely buildings ; his lips move : he speaks : — 
**Woe to the bloody city! it is full of lies 
and robbery ; the prey departeth not ; the noise 
of a whip, and the noise of the rattling of the 
wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the 
jumping chariots. The horseman liftcth up 
both the bright sword and the glittering spear : 
and there is a multitude of slain, and a great 
number of carcasses ; and there is none end of 
their corpses ; they stumble upon their corpses: 
because of the multitude of Hie whoredoms of 
the well-favoured harlot, the mistress of witch- 
crafts, that selleth nations through her whore- 
doms, and families through her witchcrafts. 
Behold, I am against thee, saith the Lord of 
hosts ; and I will discover thy skirts upon thy 
face, and I will show the nations thy nakedness, 
and the kingdoms thy shame. And I will cast 
abominable filth upon thee, and make thee vile, 
and will set thee as a gazing- stock. And it 
shall come to pass, that iul they that look upon 
thee shall fiee from thee, and say, Nineveh is 
laid waste: Who will bemoan her? Whence 
shall I seek comforters for thee? Art thou 
better than populous No, that was situate among 
the rivers, that had the waters round about 
it, whose rampart was the sea, and her waU 
was from the sea? Ethiopia and Egypt were 
her strength, and it was infinite; Put and 
Lubim were thy helpers : yet was she carried 
away, she went into captivity ; her young chil- 
dren also were dashed in pieces at the top of 
all the streets ; and they cast lots for her hon- 
ourable men, and all her great men were bound 
in chains. Thou also shalt be drunken ; thou 
shalt be hid; thou also shalt iseek strength, 
because of the enemy. All thy strongholds 
shall be like fig-trees with the first ripe figs ; 
if they be shaken, they shall even fall into the 
mouth of the eater. Behold, thy people in the 
midst of thee are women ; the ^ates of thy 
land shall be set wide open unto thine enemies ; 
the fire shall devour thy bars. Draw the waters 
for the siege, fortify thy strongholds : go into 
clay, and tread the mortar, and make strong the 
brick-kiln. There shall the firie devour mee; 
the sword shall cut thee ofl*; it shall eat thee up 
like a canker-worm : make thyself many as the 
canker-worm — make thyself many as the locusts. 
Thou hast multiplied thy merchants above the 
stars of heaven : the canker-worm spoileth, and 
fleeth away. Thy crowned are as the locusts, 
and thy captains as the great grasshoppers, 
which camp in the hedges in the cold day, but 
when the sun ariseth they flee away, and their 
place is not known where they are. Thy shep- 
herds slumber, O king of Assyria ; thy nobles 
shall dwell in tiie dust ; thy people is scattered 
upon the mountains, and no man gathcreth 
them. There is no healing of thy bruise ; thy 
wound is grievous ; all that hear the bruit of 
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thee shall clap the 'huKls over thee : ibr upon 
irhom Imth nat thy wickodness passed con- 
tinually?" 

The people BcofF and the princes taunt ; they 
believe not. Sardanaimlus, the kina, retuma 
back to his palace, and again attires liimBell' in 
woman's apparel ; music, the song, and the 
dance will drown every OTeaentiment ! Ever 
and anon mockeries arise, Kcvel on — the storm 
IB breaking 1 

A few hours, and there is tho mmonr of a 
revolt ; the melodies cease ; the monarch girds 
himself for war ; he rushes out, followed by 
his troops, and defeats the rebels. Joy once 
more is in tho city ! 

Belesis and Arbaces twice again offer resist' 
ance, and twice again are driven back. 

Tho moon shines soitly down, and the whole 
heaven is gemmed with bumino; stars : Orion 
there, and tho Pleiades, and MazEsroth ; the 
mountains stand stilly in the clear bright night, 
and the palm and u wave their branches in 
tho hollow gust that ever and anon sweeps up 
thoir sides. There is the sound as of a human 
voice in. prayer ; the supplication deepens in 
its intonationa ; the language every moment 
grows more impassioned ; it beseeches destruc- 
tion on Assyria's king: the words wax louder 
and more eloquent ; there is a struggle as of 
death; it breaks into one tremendous ejacula- 
tion — " Nineveh must fall ! Nineveh must fall!" 
The SUD anses ; the streak of light choqueri 
tho horizon ; the stars jade out ; the moon i 
BB some small fleecy cloud ; the mountain-topi 
ore crimsoned with the coming brightness ; thi 
-dark, majestic trees arc tinged with the sam> 
rich colouring; twUight wanes; the sun ascends 
higher yet and higher ; the last words con 
the ear, as the dashing of a cataract beneath a 
etormy Eky, or the crash of a forest oak splin- 
tered by the lightning's flash— "Nineveh r 
faU ! Nineveh must faU !" 

Belesis — for that is the man— now joins 
companions, and promises help in Ave days, 
if they will but tarry. TTie first morning comes 
up, and lades into dim night ; the second and 
tho third pass away — there is breathless suf 
pensc 1 the other two have gone, and still n 
— '—.ance. We will return home to our wive 

our little ones is the general thought. 

Suddenly there are tidings of the march of the 
Bactriaa troops on their way to the monarch ; 
these are gained over to revolt, and the rebels, 
thus reinforced, attack the royal camp, and 
drive SaidttnapaluB to the city. 

Two long years have passed, and the capital 
of the world still uproars its magnificent fronl 
to the sky, and the third has came; — there ii 
Tet energy and vigour in the besiegers and the 
besieged. The river, once its safeguard as well 
as ornament, heaves, swells, and overflows ; it 
has now become its enemy, according to ancient 
prediction. Silence is in the palace, and ever- 
bisting leave-taking ; smoke curls upwards ; it 
is from the funeral-pile of the Aasyrian empire ! 
Atherstone's poem on this subject is perhaps 
the most gorgeous and brilliant m the English 
language ; nothing can equal its oriental splen- 
dour and YoluptUDUsnees. The verse is laden 
with the richest perfumes, and the loveliest 
flowers, and the silver spray of fountains, 



delicious truits, and deep-toned sympliouics, 
and dream-like melodies, and golden wines, 
and softest alabaster lamps, and marblo walls, 
and thrones as of one huge diamond, and orange 
groves, and myrtle walks, and rose bowers, and 
whisperings of trees and birds, and the distant 
hum of the vast city, and the diu of battle, and 
purple banners, and the thunderous clash- 
ings of the chariots, and the tremendous shout- 
ingB of the hostile hosts, and the dashing of 
the heavy rain, and the flash of lightnings, and 
the ponderous thunder-peals. There are ravish- 
ing strains of music, and long banquetings, and 
moonlight nights, and shady groves, and ini 
caticai to the stars, and the voice of tendeme _. 
and love's sweet looks, and festivals, and dark 
councils, and the mighty murmurings of rebel- 
lion, and the sounds of defeat, and the cri 
triumph. The events move but slowly, but 
they move with majesty and grandeur; tl; 

Eoem intosjcates one with its beauties — ahil 
y its magnificence. We might have bee 
wandering in some luxurious Eden, with il_ 
perfection and glory, for years, and then have 
suddenly seen the enchanting spot iwept 
by the howling winds and lashed to at ._. 
We are at first astonished, and then aink back 

Called ; there is a dazzling vividness about all 
is descriptions, but it is often too bright for 
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And BhODlllieipBrkUaKglwica^ and Laugh, and si) 
Brigbt-liued and fragrant, in Ihe brillUnt light 
Kaard h; iho lonoly traicll or through the lale; 

BeautBons to light and odotlfeiou.. 
Invite the taste: and winea orinnny Hghl, 

Fit nscUr.' Sjlph-llhp^li, and blooIXe'lJoTi. 



le fifteenth Book: — 
EVEdreTon, wlththsEot 
nobloi and the captaini d 
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Nor is the gay luxuriousness of the Assyrian 
capital less gorgeously pencilled : — 

Through all the city sounds the voice of joy, 
And reckless merriment. On the spacious walls, 
That, like huge sea-cliffs, girt the city in. 
Myriads of wanton feet go to and fro : 
Gay garments rustle in Uie scented breeze ; 
Crimson and azure, purple, green, and gold : 
Laugh, jest, and passing whisper are heard there ; 
Timbrel, and lute, and dulcimer, and song: 
And many feet that tread the dance are seen ; 
And arms upflung; and swaying heads plume-crowned. 
So is that city steeped in revelry. 

Book i. 

Deeper are the tints of his pencil in the fine 
sketch of the Assyrian queen : — 

Thus speaking, a cerulean mantle first, 
Wide flowing, airy as the gossamer, 
Round her fine shoulders, with majestic grace, 
The royal dame disposed ; and on her breast 
With clasp of pearl and ruby lightly bound: 
O'er her dark tresses next— all unadorned. 
Save in their own luxuriant loveliness — 
And o'er her pale and melancholy face, 
Augustly beautiful I a rich veil threw; 
Then with her damsels— graceftil as love's queen. 
Majestic as the imperial spouse of Jove— 
Forth from the palace walked ; and the steep mount 
With slow step 'gan to climb. 

Book ii. 

The monarch raises a mount over the ashes 
of his great progenitor. The million troops 
crowd around the walls. The king ascends 
and gazes on the vast multitudes. The As- 
syrian banner is uplifted; it flaps over the 
huge city; **in a moment more up came 
the monstrous universal shout like a volcano's 
burst*' :— 

At his height, 
A speck scarce visible, the eagle heard, 
And felt his strong wing falter : terror struck, 
Fluttering and wildly screaming, down he sank — 
Down through the quivering air : another shout: 
His talons droop— his sunny eye grows dark — 
His strengthless penons fail— plumb down he falls. 
Even like a stone. Amid the far off hills. 
With eye of flre, and shaggy mane upreared, 
The sleeping lion in his den sprang up ; 
Listened awhile^ — then laid his monstrous mouth 
Close to the floor, and breathed hot roarings out 
In flerce reply. 

Book ii. 

Perhaps the following is one of Atherstone's 
most beautiful passages : 

'Twas midnight now : the melancholy moon. 
With wasted face unwillingly arose 
To walk her weary course : upon the plains 
Gleamed faintly the moist herbage: shadows drear, 
And long, fi-om lofty and umbrageous trees, 
Slept on the earth ; pale light, and dreamy shade 
Covered the silent city ; her huge towers. 
Like a Titanic watch, all standing mute ; 
And, in the centre, like the spectre-form 
Of perished Saturn, or some elder god, 
The dim vast mound. Within their tents, the hosts, 
Or on the earth, in heavy slumber lay ; 
Some of the battle dreaming, — some of love. 
Of home, and smiling wives, and infants some; 
The chase some urged — some at the wine>board sat. 
And drank unmeasured draughts, and thirsted still. 

Book iv. 

There is something sublime in this silence 
over the gigantic citjjr and the sleeping hosts. 
It is not &e balmy silence after the last warble 
of the shepherd's lute has sunk away ; nor 
the silence after the last silvery chime of the 
chapel bell, heard in some lone wood, has 
floated on the air; nor the silence after the 
majestic symphonies of the organ have died 
along the cathedral aisles ; nor the silence after 



the fall of some forest-tree which has looked 
upon the rising sun for centuries ; nor the 
silence of ocean after it has spent its force, and 
ripples gently on the shore; nor the silence 
of the out-stretched creation after the deep 
loud crash of thunders ; nor the silence after 
the hurricane has swept thousands into the 
grave, and desolated the beautiful homes of 
file happy ; nor the silence of the north, which, 
says Alfieri, *• makes one feel himself removed 
far beyond the boundaries of existence. " It is a 
silence, sublimer and more momentous. The 
coming conflict, the unfurling of banners, the 
war shouts, the martial clangs, the rushing of 
the hostile armies, the dying shrieks, the 
clashing of chariots, the snorting of steeds, and 
the tremendous slaughter give the silence an 
expression which seems, as it were, to stop the 
breathing of the heart. 

These, descriptive of battle, display great 
power : — 

But now in horrid shock the chariots joined : 
Dreadful the crash of wheels fast locked —the plunge 
Of mailed steeds, — the ringing of the shields, 
Corslets, and helms ; and dreadfiil were the shouts 
Of triumph, and the cries and dying groans. 
Now, too, on f ithcr side, the barbed steeds — 
Ten times ten thousand— to the battle poured ; 
And the earth trembled. 

Book v. 

Then on the Assyrians came. 
Confusion and dismay; and, as .they turned, 
Shunning the iron tempest, with loud cries 
The foe pursued, and terrified the steeds. 
That they fied masterless. Book v. 

With a shout. 
Louder than thunder, all that mighty host 
Turned suddenly, and on th' astonished Medes 
Drove like a hurricane. They, amazed and stunned. 
Heard, saw, and wavered ; for, as one to four, 
Their numbers were,— their limbs with toil were worn,— 
They had no walls, of refuge. All amazed 
There stood they doubtfully ; then looked behind, — 
Looked — turned — and fled. 

Book vi. 

Turned now the hosts 
From conflict both ; for, with redoubled rage 
The storm came on : in torrents fell the rain, — 
The wind arose — ^the lightnings thicker flashed : 
Earth shook beneath the thunders. To the walls 
Hasted the Assyrians,— towards their camp the Medes. 

Book ti. 

As when, at sultry noon, the thunderous clouds, 
Dark, motionless, and silent, threatening hang, — 
No wind is felt, and not a sound is heard ; — 
If, then, th' ethereal bolt, with sudden glance. 
The black mass flre ; out roars the awful peal,— 
Cloud calls to cloud, — air quivers, and earth shakes : 
Even so,— dark lowering, with amazement mute, 
His vehement words to hear, the multitude 
Stood motionless ; even so at once outburst 
On that dead stillness the tremendous din. 
A thousand swords leaped forth, — ten thousand tongues. 
With dreadftil accents, for the Assyrian's blood 
Called out. 

Book viii. 

But, as when loudest roars the hurricane, 
When pines bow down, and stubborn oaks are rent ; 
With yet a louder peal the thunder-god 
From the opening cloud doth call ; so, o'er the din 
Of furious myriads, the vehement voice 
Rose of Arbaces. 

Book vii' 

As when, by adverse winds impelled, two clouds, 
Black and enormous, are together driven, 
Outleap the lightnings, and the thunders roar : 
Cloud calls to cloud, — mountain to mountain calls, — 
Heaven unto earth, and earth to heaven again, — 
With uproar such, doubts redoubling, rose 
The clamours of the flerce, encountering hosts. 

Book x. 
D 
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Tremendous sow the thickening conflict grew ; 
Rank against rank, like wave 'gainst mountain wave, 
Rolling and heaving. Not a cloud in heaven 
Stirred from its place,— the winds were locked,— no leaf 
Moved,— nor thin blade, nor pendant gossamer:— 
As if the issue of that mortal strife 
Breathless awaiting, nature seemed to pause. 

Book x- 

In contrast "with them, the following lose 
none of their beauty : — 

Upon a couch. 
Purple, and gold, and gems, the king repo«ed : 
nis eyes were shut, his countenance was pale: 
Before him, but not near, Azubah sat. 
O'er the harp bending, and her lulling song 
Like a sweet perfbme breathing Book xi. 

Long had the sun gone down : upon his couch 
The monarch lay, his eyes with wine and sleep 
Heavy and dim. But now beiore him stood 
A damsel, beauteous as a flower of spring : 
A dulcimer was in her snow-white hand : 
And, as she played, a song of love she sang. 
That stirred and melted him. Her gem- starred zone, 
As heaved and fell her bosom, might appear 
With smiles now brightening, darkening now with sighs. 
An atmosphere divine, the breath of love. 
Like glory round the sun, encompassed her. 
Her face was radiant as the pearly cloud 
Of Summer's dewy dawn ; her hair like night. 
When no star shineth. As she lifted up 
The dark- fringed curtain of her lustrous eye, 
'Twas as the glance of moonlight through swift clouds. 
Her voice was soft as cooing of young dove 
In a spring evening, when the nightingale 
Singeth alone ; yet breathed voluptuouslv 
As the warm south, when flowers are in their bloom, 
And the rain softly droppeth. The king's soul 
Was melted at her voice : her lustrous eye 
She turned upon him ; and his breast was flame. 

Book zv. 

Dara, with hand untiring, IVom the harp 
Called breathing tones, and mace-like harmonies, 
Such as a quiet spirit might have lapped 
In dreams elysian. Now they seemed to float. 
Like some ethereal choir, in upper air; 
Now murmured like the moaning of the wind 
In the dim forest; now again came on, 
Stealthily creeping, like a streamlet's voice 
Borne on a gentle breeze : and now died off, 
As from their own excess of sweetness, faint. 

Book xxi. 

How exquisitely beautiful is this — the tem- 
pest-sweUing hymn of battle rolls surging up- 
wards, one huge mass of ponderous sounds : — 

A two day's journey distant, 'mid the hills. 
Stood Israelitish shepherds, with their flocks : 
The unwonted sounds they heard, and said, " Behold 
The heavens are opened, and a multitude 
Of angels cometh down 1" Book xxii. 

One other of Atherstone's gorgeous paintings, 
and we must quit this magnificent production. 
Thrice have the rebels been routed, and the 
Assyrian conqueror returns in pride and glory 
to his capital: — 

A myriad gonfklons of bright hue streamed, 
A myriad silver trumpets spake to heaven : 
Blazed the bright chariots— the gold-spangled steeds 
Beneath their flaming riders proudly trode ; 
Flashed hehn and shield of gold, and dazzling mail ; 
And, with unnumbered martial instruments 
Accompanied,— unto the mighty Bel, 
And to Sardanapalus, king of kings, 
i'riumphal hymns the banded armies sang. 

Her brazen gates wide flung the city then ; 
And on the plain, with acclamations loud, 
7'he conqueror hailing,countless multitudes. 
Dense thronging, poured ; and on her walls the throngs 
Expecting stood ; and on her lofty towers. 
Assyria's damsels there, and peerless dames; 
Like tulip beds, in richest vesture clad, 
Made sunshine seem more bright,— ^nd, to the breath 
Of the sweet south, a sweeter fragrance breathed. 
But, beautiful amidst the beautiitd, 



Amid a bright heaven the one brightest star, 

Assyria's goddess queen, in regal ktate 

Magnificent, — to pomp imparting grace, 

To triumph mi^esty,— her lord to meet. 

From the great central eastern gate came forth. 

High throned upon a car, with gold and gems 

ReAilgent, slowly rode she. Diamond wreatha, 

Amid her ebon locka luxuriant, gleamed, 

Like heaven's launps through the dark : her ample rob«, 

Sky-hued, like to a waving sapphire glowed : 

And round one graceAil shoulder wreathed, one arm 

Of rose-tinged snow, a web-like drapery. 

Bright as a ruby streak of morning, hung. 

Beneath her swelling bosom, chastely warm, 

A golden zone, with priceless gems thick starred. 

Flashed gentle lightnings The unresting fire 

Of diamond, and the ruby*s burning glow. 

With the pure sapphire's gentle beam mixed there : 

The flamy topaz, with the emerald cool, 

Like sunshine dappling the spring meadows, played : 

Gold was the clasp, and ruby. Bracelets light, 

Of emerald, and diamond, and gold, 

On each fine tapered, pearly wrist she wore: 

And, round her pillared neck miO^tical, 

A slender chain of diamond,— the weight 

Sustaining of one priceless diamond. 

Like dawn faint bfushing, radiant as the morn ; 

That on her creamy bosom, like a spark 

Of sun-flre on rich pearl embedded, — lay. 

With graceful ease, and perfect dignity, 

Yet womanly softness ; like a shape of heaven, 

In majesty of beauty,— pale, serene — 

With eye oft downcast, yet with swelling heart 

Proudly exultant; on her gorgeous seat 

Reclined, of Tyrian purple, golden ftinged, — 

By all eyes mutely worshipped, she rode on. 

In shining cars, behind Assyria's queen, 
The sons and daughters also of the king, 
To grace the triumph of the conqueror came. 

He in his blazing chariot, like a god, 
Exulting rode. His helm and mail laid by ; 
The sunlike crown upon his head : in robes 
Attired, that like one waving gem appeared ; 
Amid the thunder of applauding hosts, 
Onward he came. His coursers' arching necks 
With gems and gold were hung ; — and far before, 
Behind, and round his chariot— glittering bright 
With gold and gems, like a phosphoric sea — 
His choicest captains, and his royal guard, 
On their proud treading steeds rode gallantly. 

Book ziii. 

Farewell, thou magnificent city!— thy glory 
and renown have thnlled our life- blood. YTe 
have beheld thy palaces gem-lit, and thy halls 
blazing beneath the glar^ of diamond lamps, 
and thy beautiful women have danced by, and 
the sound of music has stolen onwards, and we 
have scented thy flowery groves, and heard the 
melodies of thy many fountains — ^feureweU, thoT& 
splendid capital ! it may be long before we 
look upon thy like again — perhaps, never. For 
awhile, thou hast driven off the din and stir 
and cold-heartedness of the world ; and in thy 
jasmine bowers we have rested, and drunk in 
the coolness of thy breeze. Farewell— we have 
loved thee. Amid all thy gorgeousness and 
revellings, thou hadst a noble heart. Once 
through thy streets were wafted on the wind 
the sigh of penitence and the prayer of faith ; 
thou didst then prevail with Israel's God ; Imt 
thy sons grew vile, and thy monarch viler, 
and ye wept not when vengeance threatened; 
therefore hath ruin seized thee, and utter de- 
solation ! thy chariots and thy horsemen have 
fallen ; thy walls, so massive, are in the dust ; 
the gale sweeps by as heretofore, but it carries 
not on its bosom the thousand sweets of thy 
gardens and violet- walks ; there is no perfume 
now ; the stars kindle in thy hemisphere, but 
no eye upturned from thee watches their spi- 
ritual meaning ; the moon is there, as of old, 
but no fond maiden gazes thereon, and thinks 
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of the bridal night ; dulcimer and harp have 
passed away : the loved and loving. Farewell, 
br^ht city ! 

Four years previous to the appearance of the 
first volume of Nineveh, came out our author's 
Midsummer-Day's Dream ; a work charac- 
terized by the same magnificent spirit : it de- 
scribes in glowing language the splendours of 
universal nature ; it reminds one of Beethoven's 
immortal Hallelujah chorus in his Moimt of 
Olives; it is a tremendous burst of richest 
music ; it is " like deep- toned thunder, blended 
with soft whispering rain-drops ." There is 
much of the rising grandeur of Haydn's New 
Created World : it is the song of the spheres, 
the hymn of Creation ; it is as thrilling to the 
senses as when a "star gilds the bright summit 
of some gloomy cloud. It has something of 
the stateUness of Mozart's minstrelsy ; there is 
the subtle harmony of " dulcet instruments " 
and "silver stir of strings;" and then out-swell 
the gorgeous sounds rolling onwards with the 
ocean's dash of everlasting waters. We mingle 
with other beings lovelier than those of eartn ; 
we listen to melodies more exquisite than 
the soft warble of lute or the liquid note of 
nightingale ; we behold star after star glittering 
and gleaming resplcndently beneath its own 
rich golden sunlight ; it is the harmony of the 
heavens — clear, soothing, divine ! 

Our poet is keenly sensible to all the beau- 
tiful infiuences of the outward creation ; his 
imagination ascends on angelic wings ; it paints 
with all the enchanting cmours of tne rainbow ; 
the granduer and the sweetness of his fancy 
bind us as with the magician's spell. 

On the bright and merry day of Midsummer, 
the poet leaves his dwelUng, and after saun- 
tering along wild, grassy lanes, and through 
hay-fields, and climbing the summit of a 
steep hill, he lays himself down on the flowery 
turf, and with half-shut eyes gazes on the blue 
expanse of immensity : soon sleep, a soft sweet 
sleep, falls on him, and thus he dreams ; — 

A form most beautiful and majestic stands 
before him, and offers to show him the wonders 
of the universe. "The air takes fragrance" 
as he speaks ; the offer is joyfully accepted ; 
his ear is opened, and his eye unsealed ; and 
there are sounds, delicious sounds, of divinest 
music, issuing upward from every tree, and 
flower, and bank, and hill, and mountain, and 
river; the harmonies breathed out "like ex- 
halations," or "floated above like perftune on 
the air;" the winds and clouds, and the "thin 
moon-mist" mingled their exquisite melodies 
in creation's hymn. 

They immecuatelv are wafted over the rolling 
waters and beautiml islands of our planet to 
the North Pole; they gaze on the far out- 
stretched hills of ice, which glitter in every 
brilliant hue -> the diamond, the ruby, and the 
emerald — beneath the blaze of the setting sim. 
The serene eventide came gently on, and the 
shades deepened ; all was still and motionless ; 
the winds had sunk into a soft breeze, and 
eventhis was dropping ; the twilight darkens, and 
the western luminary once more bursting from 
the clouds, lights up the snowy regions with 
gems of every tinge and colour; the silver 
stars sparkle in the wide heavens : then comes 



the music of that spirit-guide, describing in 
glowing numbers the dashmg and the crashing 
of polar-storms and the glories of the northern 
winter. 

The delicious accents of his lips have died 
away ; they ascend into the air ; and pass over 
a huge continent ; and again, the sea rolls, its 
waters flashing gloriously beneath the light 
of dawn: they then sink down and reach its 
rocky bottom; they look up, and all is one 
emerald: not a sound is heard. A moment 
before, the sun shone in its ftesh roftdgence in 
the eastern heaven, and the waves thundered 
their deep, majestic music; but now there is 
nought save silence. They look around, and 
behold the ruins of a gigantic city : some my- 
riad of ages back, it was the abode of life and 
beauty ; within its palaces the sound of harp, 
and dulcimer, and lute was heard, among its 
trees and flowers the evening zephyr sighed, 
bright intelligence graced its halls and bowers, 
and the song arose heavenward. Now the 
melody and dance were gone: solitude sat 
lonely there. 

Through rocks hard as adamant they sink 
and reach the centre of the earth: here are 
the everlasting fires ; on one tremendous arch 
the hills and valleys have a firm foundation : 
the flames roar incessantly; the poet's senses 
fail ; he feels as if that beautiful spirit- guide 
had departed ; before his eyes stands the pon- 
derous axle on which the world turns its weight: 
all around, " beings like statues of hot iron," 
glare on him; then the fires faded, the axle 
and the mighty thralls were lost in darkness ; 
on his ear arose the bellowing of the flames, 
and the rolling of this planet " with ^e noise 
of iron clanking :" each sense grew dimmer, 
and the imagination reeled, when again the 
soimd of the spirit's voice came sweetly. 

A storm is raging on the sea; they swiftly 
ascend, and there is a moan as oi dashing 
waters ; it swells loud and louder ; the waves 
toss their spray up to the dark, tempestuous 
sky ; in the fading eventide of day ihey behold 
a vessel sink. Higher stUl they rise ; the fury 
of the storm increases ; the foam is dashed up- 
wards to the stars; the rain comes down in 
torrents ; the winds howl furiously ; the black 
clouds cover the whole hemisphere ; the light- 
nings flash and flash again, and the thunders 
rumble, noan, break out in tremendous claps. 
They still ascend* and pass into the pure ether: 
the poet casts back a lingering look upon the 
earth; the storm seemed but a little point of 
blackness; and the sleeping vales, and hills 
dappled with light and shade, and lonely walks, 
and running streams, and majestic forests, and 
Eden- isles, and lakes shadowing in their bosoms 
the high summits of their mountains, looked 
beautiful and bright. Higher yet and higher ; 
the world is but a star, a moment more and it 
is lost in the magnificent assemblage of con- 
stellations. 

Our sun flashes like a diamond on the sight ; 
near and more near they approach; the sce«iery 
becomes vast and gigantic — mountains of ruby, 
and emerald, and topaz tower above them — 
forests spread out their luxuriant foliage, and 
rivers, greater than the oceans of our lowly 
world, roll with ever-deepening music. 
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The land blushes with entrancing beauty; 
the inhabitants are more powerfiil than man ; 
their dwellings arc of diamond and amethyst, 
their chariots look like one living sapphire, 
their ships are fragrant with undecaying wood, 
the decks a glowing pearl, the sails of deepest 
crimson, and the ropes twisted gold ; there is 
no decay ; the forests, and the £elds, and the 
flowers are eternal; the gentle dew, as it dis- 
solves, breathes out the sweetest odour ; their 
trees seem " pillars for a temple were the gods 
might worship the One Deity;" and it has 
bowers rose- crowned, and streams, and emerald 
banks, and birds of gorgeous plumage, and 
cities of "inconceivable splendour.** Over a 
boundless landscape soon they wing their flight, 
and sink down at last on a mountain*s brow : 
opposite stood a mighty pile, its dome, sky- 
tinctured and towering up until its loftiest 
pinnacle appeared "like the twinkling of a 
distant star ;** its gates, *• on their diamond 
hinges turning, gave a sound as of a multi- 
tude of harps," and "one deep thunder-note.** 
Three angles issued forth, and uplifted the 
golden trumpet ; " three times they blew ; three 
times from infinite space came the long answers 
back." Suddenly, a low sweet sound arose, 
then deepened mto grandeur and burst with 
tremendous music; deeper and deeper still, 
swelling onwards from ten thousand worlds 
rolling and surging and breaking into choruses 
ocean-hymned. The millions assembled be- 
neath the sapphire-lighted dome; then came 
the adoration- anthem, clear and silvery, yet 
sweeping as the hurricane among the foresttrees. 
The presence of divinity sat thjoned, the wor- 
shippers fell prostrate ; " the voices and the 
instruments grew faint, then sank at once into 
an awful hush.'* 

But onwards still ; bright starry systems yet 
to see : so onwards in the serene ether. 

Our poet stands again on the mountain's 
brow : the worship had ceased, the hymn had 
faded, the music had died away, the temple 
gates were closed, the glorious intelligences 
had departed. Allwasstm; the thistle's down 
floated on the gentle breeze. 

Onwards they fly; the sun sinks to a star, 
and then is lost in the distance ; they approach 
the dim wreck of a world ; its bright mhabitants 
lay as if in pleasant dreams, its forests re- 
mained entire, not a leaf had fallen —the rivers 
and the ocean were frozen — the magnificent 
cities uplifted their massive architecture to the 
heavens— every temple was perfect. All in 
one dark hour had perished : some were slum- 
bering beside the crystal fountain, and some 
on the banks of a once murmuring lake. In 
the odoriferous gardens reposed a harper with 
his harp, and on his bosom the form of his own 
fair one — all fresh, all beautiftd as if they were 
to wake at mom. No perfrimes rose from the 
empurpled flowers ; there was no sound of fall- 
ing waters ; the winds slept ; not a breeze 
stirred ; the air was ** still as an icy sea." 

Again they wing their way, cleaving " the 
fathomless obscure." The spirit-guide de- 
scribes the creation of a starry system ; then 
ceased, and confusion seized our poet. Gigantic 
shapes seemed to mock, then passed away ; and 
beautiful forms came and soothed him; these 



faded, and the silver crescent put on a darkness, 
and he swept on rapid pinions through the 
immensity of space. The fires and the lurid 
flames shot upwards, and sunk again; and there 
were roarings and bellowings as of some bound- 
less sea. He stood before a glorious sun and 
its revolving planets ; and its mtelligences sang 
a hymn to me spirit of eternal beauty ; then it 
mouldered away " in night and solitude." He 
sped onwards, and the mce of his radiant guide 
was oft turned on him, appearing like some 
full-orbed moon, but more beautiful and bright. 
Then came the new creation, with its matin 
song of peace and joy ; then all was wrapped 
in gloom, and there was a solemn pause. *' All 
after was a blank," a dim, dull blank, as if 
"life had been for years suspended." He 
awoke, and — 

The sea was whispering quietly beneath ; 
The evening breeze was on the hills : and lo t 
Just touching on the rim of the wide waters, 
The sun himself, sinking in lonely grandeur. 
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ROBERT BLAIR. 

The life of Blair is deficient in all those 
striking events which cast around the works of 
an auuior a deeper feeling of interest : his 
days, which were passed happily away in the 
discharge of pastoral duties, remind one of 
some flowery spot on which the slant rays of the 
western-sun fsQl, making it golden with beauty. 
He was bom in 1699 ; studied in the University 
of Edinburgh; visited the Continent; in 1731, 
was ordained, and appointed to the parish of 
Athelstaneford. He was a man of much learn- 
ing and taste, and to these he added sincere 
piety. He laboured quietly among his flock 
till 1746, when death gave him to the eternal 
world. 

The production on which his immortality 
rests was published some three years before his 
death, after having received considerable alter- 
ations from Doddridge. It immediately passed 
through several editions, and has since become 
a standard work. "The eighteenth century 
has produced few specimens of blank verse of 
so powerful and simple a character as that of 
The Grave. It is a popular poem, not merely 
because it is religious, but because its language 
and imagery are free, natural, and picturesque. 
The latest editor of the poets has, v^rith singu- 
larly bad taste, noted some of this author's most 
nervous and expressive phrases as vulgarisms, 
among which he reckons that of 'Friendship, 
the solder of society.' Blair may be a homely 
and even a gloomy poet in the eye of fastidious 
criticism ; but there is a masculine and pro- 
nounced character even in his gloom and home- 
liness that keeps it most distinctly apart from 
either dulness or vulgarity. His style pleases 
us like the powerful expression of a countenance 
without regular beauty." 

The grave is ever to man a gloomy subject : 
and even when illumined by the bright sun- 
shine of heaven, it retains much of its darkness. 
Tb leave the earth, vrith its sweetly scented 
flowers, and luxuriant forests, and verdant 
dales, and grassy meadows, and wide-extended 
heaths, vnth their golden gorse, and snow- 
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white haxe-bell, and yellow primrose ; to leave 
our native land, with its multitude of silver 
brooks, and its mouldering ruins, and its beau- 
tifdl kirk, and its magnificent abbeys, and its 
fine deep associations, and its pleasant memo- 
ries ; to leave the enchanting creation of poet 
and of painter, and their bowers of tenderness 
and truth ; to leave our native hills, where we 
were born and brought up, and picked the 
violet and the butter-cup, and bared our brow 
to the open winds ; to leave those around 
whose heart the fibres of our own are entwined, 
and to forget their radiant faces, and their af- 
fectionate welcomes, and their constant care; 
to leave our wives and our little ones, is 
not only a solemn but a bitter thing. It is not 
palatable to humanity ; it needs all the reve- 
lations of the Eternal to dispel its dark, black 
clouds. Naturally we hate and abhor death: 
to look upon it with any other feeling than that 
of horror, we require the spiritual breathing of 
the Holy One : and, indeed, the rich consolation 
of his mercy, and the imsullied perfection and 
bUss of the promised inheritance, are scarcely 
able to deprive the sting of its poison. The 
majesty and grandeur of that everlasting realm, 
the hallowed and Tmruffled felicity of its inha- 
bitants, the unclouded blue of its sky, the 
eternity of its delights, the absence of all 
decay, the exquisite softness and tremendous 
sublunity of its music, and the immaculate 
beauty of the ever-present Deity are scarcely 
sufficient to rob death of its heart-rending 
sorrows. 

It is natural to man to love the earth ; it is 
natural that his sympathies should be linked 
with its varied scenery; on it he first drew 
breath and gazed on the face of creation, beau- 
tiful as the blushing countenance of a bride, 
and bright as the glory of the Everlasting ; on 
it he felt the gushing of full-hearted afiection, 
and its trees and skies have seen his joyance 
and gambols in youthful happiness ; and be- 
neath his parent's roof he sang hymns to Jesus, 
and folded his little hands together in prayer 
to the Most High ; and as he grew older, the 
dim loveliness of its evenings has witnessed 
his vows and assignations, and firm, unchang- 
ing faith : and his home is here, that temple of 
hulowed charms. It is no wonder, then, that 
man looks on death as a terrible foe : it, indeed 
may give more than it takes ; it may bestow an 
abode of tranquil peace and imfading sweetness, 
but for awhile it robs him of those precious 
beings whose voices are as the voice of God. 

Nor are we able even to banish the recollec- 
tion of the curse ; it haunts us everywhere ; it 
ever abides mth us ; if we go, it follows ; if we 
lie down, it too lies down with us : no time, no 
place, no station is proof against its assaults ; 
it ever stares us in the face ; it mingles in aU 
we do and say : in the festive scene it comes ; 
in the almost roofless hut it departs not. 

The Scriptures alone imravel the mystery; 
they alone breathe comfort, they alone shed 
light. We indeed have oftentimes endeavoured 
to deepen that mystery— to stay that comfort — 
to darken that light : we have spiritualized too 
much ; our bold outlines and strong features 
are lost in some dim, ethereal air. To a man 
who loves the vast creation, whose soul is at- 



tuned to its divine melody, whose spirit is alive 
to its every change, and whose thoughts kindle 
at the magnificence of the starry heavens, and 
who melts into a tranquil softness whilst gazing 
on the grey streak of early dawn, or the crimson 
glories of the setting-sun, and whose mind is 
enchanted with the exquisite mechanism dis- 
played in the smallest flower and the tiniest 
insect, to such a man what cold consolation he 
must receive when the preacher tells him that 
all these beautiftil works of the Eternal will be 
swept away at death, and that in the new 
world there is neither tree, nor herb, nor shrub ; 
he would, doubtless, if this were true, prefer 
the earth, sinful and sadly fallen as it is, to the 
bright heaven where hill and dale have no 
place. But if you tell him, as the Scriptures 
teU, that there will be the rippling stream, but 
far more clear ; and green meadows, but far 
more refreshing to the eye ; and lofty moun- 
tains, but far more gigantic ; and shady dells, 
but far more lonely and still ; and rolling 
oceans, but far more' sublime ; and sunset and 
sunrise, but far more gorgeous and magnificent ; 
and the boundless expanse stretching itself into 
infinitude overhead, but far more profound; 
and delicious and solemn minstrelsies, but far 
more thrilling than those of this lower orb, 
and you will stir up within him his very heart, 
and he will pant for heaven; he will have 
something to grasp at, something tangible. In 
his hours of unrest and anxiety will the thought 
cheer his drooping soul ; and the fair loveliness 
of that nature wluch he sees and regards will 
teach him something of those coming glories and 
those coining joys. 

To a man who has given up his whole heart 
to the tender bliss of domestic life, of what 
comfort is it to say that there is a happier land 
above, where all is a deep, hallowed blessedness 
of peace, but where domestic loves will be for 
ever severed ? It may be, and doubtless is true, 
that our love to God will be the grand moving 
principle of the soul ; every thought wiU tower 
uj)wards, and every affection fix itself upon 
Him. But think we friendship and still nearer 
and dearer ties will be unknown ? Think we 
that those relationships which bind our homes 
with the flowers of paradise, and which give to 
our lips the nectar of Eden, will be altogether 
banished, and altogether exiled there? No: 
there may, indeed, be no marriage-bond; but 
there will be instead thereof that boundless and 
unutterable ecstasy of bliss which is oftentimes 
felt on earth; there wiU be that outbursting 
and ever-kindling tenderness of word and look 
which renders tms world even now not uncon- 
nected with the skies. And inasmuch as the 
heart will be holier and better, will those af- 
fections and loves gather a diviner beauty and 
a diviner vigour. We think, then it is some- 
what perilous to say that all such delights will 
be reft away at death : nor do we deem it in 
any way a measure calculated to increase the 
healthy spirituality of the soul. No one of the 
facidties will be destroyed ; they wiU be purg- 
ed, indeed, and purified, but they will still 
remain ; they will become more sensibly alive 
to pleasure, and more keenly sensitive of joy. 
Because we are to have no tears and no sorrows, 
are we on that account to be for ever shut out 
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with tlieir millioa stara, and the ocean with 
multitude of waters i la there no tracery of 
skill iu the Maker's handiwork, and ia it too 
material and law-born to grace the abode of the 
bleaaed ? The laboora of the Etems! are worthy 
of his power and wisdom, and shall they sink 
into "inter nothing" und dire aunihilation ? 
If Ho hiiujolf found delight in their ehonns, 
shall we he too lofty and too spiritual to stoop 
Bud reap a klndicd juy ! If the Lord Jehovah 
pronounced them vary good, shall we not like- 
wise, wliilst eyeing their manifold graces, 
breathe out the same e:cprGsaioa of praise ? If 
the bright sous of the morning bui^t forth into 
hymnings, divine as their own existonte. at the 
pristine loveliness of our earth, shall wc, who 
are lower in the scale of intitllectual, and perhaps 
moral, greatness, be too high and too holy to 
send up our lively songs and low worhlinga of 
admiration > 

Now let these features of that land to which 
wo arc bU. teniUng be frequently and fully 
dwelt upon in the pulpit ; and instead of that 
vagueness, and dimness, and mystery which so 
generally chacacleiize out descriptions of heaven 
let Buch outlines as these be lilled up, aad we 
shall see death stripped of much of its bitter 
and poisonous nightshade. Shall we drink the 
juice of the hemlock when we may have the 
golden nectar f — shall we love the foggy No- 
vember morning better than the refulgent dawn 
of May ; — -cling wB ta the glimmering starlight 
rather thanto the respluodent sunlight?— choose 
we the turbid waters of a pool into which the 
dashing rain bents down, stirring up its mud 
and filth, rather than the waters of Ufe, which 
are olreidy streaked with the brightueas of the 

We know well that Chiiat will he all in aU ; 
that in his presence is the highest heaven. 
But surely none can blame us, if when we are 
told that a flower cannot bloom, nor a atar 
twinkle in that world, we shrink back again ta 
our own earth. Let us know that we are 
hastening to a region where friendshij> and 
faithful love are eternal, and where the soft 
sigtiiiig of the evening gule ia not unheard, and 
our thoughts will be elevated and out mind 
exalted ; it would engross our attention, and 
imagination would be ever winging itself far 
upwards into those suonea of imauUied purity; 
our heart would fix its deepest and tcndetest 
affections there ; and what riifreahmsnt in 
weaiincsa, wb it joy in grief, what happiness in 
sorrow would be oura ! And this present exist- 
ence would be lighted up with the radiance of 
heaven, and tbia present being gladdened with 
the brilliancy of the eternal throne, and the 
grave would be despoiled of its gigantic power. 

Ulair has treated the subject at times much 
in the bold outline and masculine thought of 
Shakapeare. A single word, as the sweet- 
worded Willmott has well ohEervcd, often 
throws a blaze of genius over a line, There 
ia great solemnity and auhlimity in many of 
his paasages. As a whole, however, it is not 
masterly ; it rather shinua in fragments. What, 
indeed, can be finer than tfiis : — 



Nor ia the following description of a auhool- 
hoy returning home at evening less striking ;— 

By glimpse aluiDimitilrni, ohecquerliiB Ihioush the tteti, 
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The love of the supernatural is as ingredient 
in every mind ; we ail give much of our regard 
to the mysterious and marvellous ; and when 
the light breaks in, dispelling the darkness, 
there is a feeling of sorrow and regret. There 
is something in the nature of every man which 
delights in the wonderful ; and perhaps there 
is nothing, from Inlimey to old age, which 
yields us greater enjoyment than sitting at 
evening around some blazing hearth, telling of 
apparitions and appearances of unseen realities. 
We feel dread whde such tales linger on the 
lips : every sound startles, every fancied noise 
terriEea, every gust of wind afiri^hts, every 
sudden flure of the Are, and every Qicker of the 
candle, and every shadow cast upon the wait 
intimidates ; still we cannot forego their deep 
and thrilling charms ; we listen with intense 
interest — there is a fascination which vre cannot 
overcome, and a aorcery which we cEuinot with- 

The portrait of the rich man, abandoned to 
the enjoyment of his possessions, and suddenly 

iaed by the approach of death, is conceived 

a fearful solemnity, not unlilte that which 
characterized some of our earlier divinea. It 
ight, indeed, have been imitated by Blaii 
from the Eumenides of ..S^chylus, the magni- 
ficent comparison of human life to a torrent, in 
le of the sermons of liosauct, or from a passage 
the Alexander of Lee, with whose tragciUes 
: seems to have been fainiliar:" — 
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In that dread moment, bow the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement- 
Runs to each aTcnue, and shrieks for help, 
But shrieks in Tain ! How wistfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now no longer hers I 
A little longer, yet a little longer. 
Oh I might she stay to wash away her stains. 
And fit her for her passage. Mournful sight. 
Her Tery eyes weep blood ; and every groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch murderer, steady to his purpose. 
Pursues her close through every lane of life. 
Nor misses once the track, but presses on t 
Till, forced at last to the tremendous verge, 
At once she sinks to everlasting nun t 

In fine relief to this is the exquisite descrip- 
tion of a Christian's death-bed : — 

Sure the last end 
Of the e^oo^ ^^^ i* peace I How calm his exit t 
Night dews fall not more gently to the ground. 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft. 
Behold him in the evening-tide of life, 
A life well Fpent, whose early care it was 
His riper years should not upbraid his green : 
By unperceived degrees he wears away; 
Yet, like the sun, seems larger at his setting. 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he reaches 
After the prise in view ! and, like a bird 
That's hampered, struggles hard to get away: 
While the glad gates of sight are wide expanded 
To let new glories in, the first fair fruits 
Of the fast-coming harvest I Then, oh, then. 
Each earth-bom joy grows vile, or disappears. 
Shrunk to a thing of nought. Oh, how he longs 
To have his passport signed and be dismissed I 
'Tis done, and now he's happy; the glad soul 
Has not a wish uncrowned E'en the lag flesh 
Rests, too, in hope of meeting once again 
Its better half, never to sunder more- 

Two such sketches are enough to stamp im- 
mortality on any man : the rushing torrent and 
impetuous waterfall are characteristic of the 
one ; the gentle stream and limpid brook, of 
the other* 

What tenderness is here : — 

Invidious grave ! how dost thou rend in sunder 
Whom love has knit, and sympathy made one — 
A tie more stubborn far than Nature's band. 
Friendship I mysterious cement of the soul, 
Sweetner of life, and solder of society, 
1 owe thee much ; thou hast deserved from me 
Far, far beyond what 1 can ever pay. 
Oft have I proved the labours of thv love. 
And the warm efforts of the gentle heart. 
Anxious to please. Oh ! when my ftiend and I, 
In some thick wood have wandered heedless on. 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down 
Upon the sloping cowslip -covered bank. 
Where the pure, limpid stream has slid along 
In grateftil errors through the underwood. 
Sweet murmuring, methought the shrill-tongued thursh 
Mended his song of love ; the sooty blackbird 
Mellowed his pipe, and softened every note ; ' 

The eglantine smelled sweeter, and the rose 
Assumed a dye more deep; whilst every flower 
Vied with its fellow-plant in luxury 
Of dress. Oh, then the longest summer's day 
Seemed too, too much in haste; still, the full heart 
Had not imparted half— 'twas happiness 
Too exquisite to last. Of Joys departed, 
Not to return, how painful the remembrance I 
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A FBNSiTE youth has just entered Trinity ; 
the college-book bears his signature and the 
date 17 — . He seems to think of home and 
home's blessedness ; there is strangeness here ; 
fine associations truly crowd aroimd, but still 
he feels lonely. No wonder : we all feel soli- 
tary when first leaying that nest of sweetnesses. 



In a strange city, the city of the beautiful — 
once see Oxford, and you love it for eyer ! 
— our poet strolls out to look on cloister, chapel, 
and ivied wall : novelty may for a time dispel 
his thoughts of home ; Magdalen's tower there 
rising beside the bridge and limpid stream — 
some centuries back, and from its top came the 
low, solemn voice of prayer, as the fresh May 
dawned. He rambles in the Merton gardens, 
and ever and anon catches a glimpse of the 
ancient pile; how his eye kindles whilst gazing 
on tiie magnificence of Christ Church, the gran- 
deur of All Soul's oratory, and the enchanting 
opening itoia the Botanic gate ! — and St. John's, 
and Alban's, and Oriel, and Wadham would 
claim his praise ; and what rich-toned memories 
of Bernard Gilpin, and Hooker, and Chilline- 
worth, and Evelyn, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and a whole phalanx of bright spirits ! 

He wanders, one sweet April day, along the 
banks of Isis ; the leaves, with their sunny 
green, are just sprinkling the tree-tops with 
beauty ; the air is calm and gentle, and there 
is a dainty loneliness on his spirit ; he sends 
forward his thoughts to that hallowed hour 
when, in the full outpouring of his love, he will 
stand at God's altar; and then come dreams 
of the secluded village and its white cottages 
adorned with vine and scarlet fuschia— dreams 
of its old ancestral hall, and its hoary avenue 
of elms, and its dark plantation, stretching over 
many a hill — dreams of its low but beautiful 
parsonage, with its rose-clustered walls, and its 
inward peace, and quietude, and blessedness — 
dreams of its simple church, rearing its ancient 
tower against the summer twilight. 

And thus strolling onwards, he pleased him- 
self, and oftentimes did he feel tiiese blessed 
scenes in harmony with the fair sweetness 
of the surrounding existence. Dreaming, he 
passed by the pink-lipped daisy, and forgot 
ihe cowsUp; there was the scent of fresh, 
green grass, and the meadows looked gay with 
the golden butter-cup ; but his eye was far 
away, even in the vision of friture blessedness : 
he saw not creation's beauty — ^heard not crea- 
tion's melody. 

Some eighteen months ere he is to breast the 
world's storm, two gentle spirits enter his room : 
he himself felt weak and sickly; they had 
come to give hallowed comfort ; all three look- 
ing forward to the church— their purest joy to 
minister therein. 

It will be quite sweet to be thus among our 
people, continues one— there will be the quiet 
home, with many a flower budding in its lat- 
ticed window, and its chaste and holy peace. 
I should love such a place — just a few pretty 
cottages and two or three fine old Elizabethan 
mansions, and then the little church standing 
on a grassy knoll ; this would be very sweet, 
and one might spend therein his days; we 
could read Chaucer, and Herrick, and many a 
lover of nature's beauty, and the years would 
glide so smoothly, and all so calmly, it would 
make up for the dreariness of our college-life. 
Soon, we shall have taken our degree, and then 
for the hallowed enjoyment of labouring in the 
vine-yard of Christ ; prune the grapes — train 
the grapes to look upwards on the sun — ^pluck 
the grapes ; it will be very delightful. 
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So Bowles and his companions thought. '* Let 
none wonder at an Idyllic reign or Arcadian 
world in a little village and humble parsonage. 
A tulip-tree, whose nower-branches shall over- 
shadow the whole garden, may grow in the 
smallest bed, and the life-giving air of joy can 
be breathed from a window as well as in the 
wide wood imder the broad heaven." No doubt 
the poet recollected through many a year the 
sweet silvery tones of the one, and tne more 
pensive and less dreamy speech of the other. 
It would be a delicious memory. 

Tears on that pale cheek — tears, tears. It is 
the trial-hour. He would press his hand on the 
fleeting time and stay its flight: but no, it 
speeds away, bearing on its wmg his own be- 
loved. Weep, weep; what else can he do? 
Weep, weep, night and day : weep for ever I 

He enters his solitary chamber one evening 
and as the last golden rays throw their fading 
brightness on his window, he gazes pensively 
out on tree and flower and cloud, and fancies 
that death has not really come. He tries to 
imagine she he loved is near him, and putting 
his hand behind, as if for her soft, gentle pres- 
sure, he waits in the fond hope that it may still 
be grasped; and the twilight becomes more 
solemn, and his feeling more saddened, and his 
thoughts more melancholy; and, in a wail of 
grief, he wakes to find himself alone — alone. 

That pensive youth stands on yon hill which 
overlooks the ancient Dover: the castle rises 
on a bank to his left ; the sea is rolling all be- 
fore. In the distance, the clifls of Calais are 
beaming in the glare of the setting sun : a white 
sail here and there on the surging waters ; all 
else quiet and hushed. There is the ** blessed 
zephyr-calm of the evening;" the twinkling 
star will soon be " reflected in the dew of the 
violet." One would think this the hour of 
weeping ; the delicious vesper hour, when we 
mayrecid the "blue spot in the cloud-heaven 
of life," when comes the " one pale little re- 
membrance, like the earliest and frailiest of 
snow-drops, from tbe fresh soil of childhood." 
This youth looked on the serene eventide, and 
thought of her he loved, and wept deeply. 
"Even in tears," says Hegel, " lies consolation." 
And we would deem tears the holiest acknow- 
ledgment of the still hour, " the swan-song of 
the day:" tears, tears — liquid tears, seem in 
sweetest harmony with the hallowed time. 
" The softened earthly can unite itself with the 
heavenly, and this again with a softened hu- 
manity, * Thus Schelling. 

The throbbing burst is over; there is the 
placid grief. His heart pours out its plaintive 
warbUngs; there is refief: he recals every 
sweet event, every fond endearment, every still 
hour of blessedness ; he lingers over the* path 
once so sunlit ; it had seemed to lead onwards 
to the beautifril and true ; it may lead there 
yet ! " The nyctanthes sorrowful spreads its 
nragrance after dusk." Gazing out of his col- 
lege-window — for he had now returned to the 
h<3y city — on the profound calm of evening, he 
feeb as one all lonely, and far off from peace ; 
and yet there is an imdefined sweetness within, 
— a divine, melancholy sweetness. " The Indian 
bees hum themselves asleep at eve in the blue 
blossoms of the nilica or sephalica." He takes 



up the snow-white paper, and looking on the 
precious letters of his beloved, writes sonnet 
after sonnet. 

In a few months, and he will print. Some 
college debts press heavily: this may clear 
them. His spirit is stirred with high hopes ; 
to be read by others, to nerve the soul, to 
throw beauty over the landscape, a dim pen- 
sive beauty, like the " rainbow over the cloudy 
morning of life," bom in the storm, nestled in 
the tempest — and yet a rainbow still, spanning 
the wide hemisphere, and casting loveliness on 
church, and cot, and meadow, and tree, and 
reflecting its exquisite colours in the little wild 
flower. 

His hopes wax and wane : he will publish, 
and then he will not ; changes ever checquer 
the mild sunlight of his bosom : there is music, 
and then discord ; sometimes he catches the 
delicious tones of melody, and he is strength- 
ened ; at others, nought save the harsh breath- 
ing of untuned notes. Oh, who knows what 
the poet suffers ere his cherished thoughts meet 
the world's gaze ! 

They at last are printed; the youth's eye 
glistens with light when he beholds his first- 
born. He had wept ; but there is now the joy- 
glance. 

Perchance you have seen, O reader, the fine 
hospital of Christ, standing not far distant from 
the martyr-spot, noted in Queen Mary's days. 
Among its learners these poems have found a 
spirit who will cherish them. 

Such sweet pensive hymns ; have you seen 
them? So tender and yet so manly; quite 
delicious, amid our cold and cheerless study. 
Light, heaven, beaming again upon us ; and 
music, hallowed music too. We can bear it 
now— bear it all : but it will soon come, even 
the free vacation — then flelds, then brooks, then 
skies, then voice of creation, and voice of God ! 
Home, too, that blessed nook wherein blossoms 
all things lovely and holy. I will write these 
plaintive strains; you snail hear them: me 
they have soothed, and I can toil again ; yes, 
even go to the unintellectual task, having learnt 
how hard it is to check the frdl outburst of the 
soul. To-morrow, and a copy shall be yours. 

Thus Coleridse, his large eye flashing with 
enthusiasm. The blue-coat boys deemed him 
strange, and pitied him, and told their parents 
when Ihey returned home how he loved the 
gentle heaven-dipped violet, and loved to 
dream, whole days together, beneath the clear 
blue sky ; and how he ever talked of butter- 
cups and daisies and everlasting beauty. 

Bowles little thought that one wild spirit 
was thus cleaving to him, and listening so 
intensely to his sweet, silvery strain. Joy in thy 
strain, it will yet soothe many into gentleness ! 

A beautiful home in Wiltshire : two venerable 
forms stand leaning over the garden-gate : there 
is the scent of the rose and hawthorn : a tear 
trickles down the cheek of that old man. Forty 
years ago, and the other, pacing the streets of 
Bristol, was thinking over the sweetness of a 
youth's poetry, and was determining to hymn 
the song himself. Many strange events during 
that long interval. Europe heaves to her cen- 
tre : — ^heaves, and again is still. Carnage, and 
plague, and heroism, and the war-music ! — 
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there seems nought save these. How eloquently 
bright the stars ! Wept they when gazing on 
the dread earth ? But voices : listen, voices. 
Schiller and Schelling breathe placid stillness, 
while they speak the god-like; Richter, and 
Herder, and Wieland, so soft, and tender, and 
liquid in their romantic dreams ; Goethe, lofty 
and magnificent ; and Fichte, higher, and 
wilder, and more daring yet. Voices, voices 
on the dark battle-field of the old world ! 

Convulsion, discord, ruin, sweep over the 
huge continent. When will it cease ? Chaos, 
chaos ! — humanity broken and overthrown, and 
lying in chains. Ah, the moon gleamed down 
on the shattered divine! — thrones no longer 
diamond-blazed : thrones, thrones dashed in 
blood. Dark days, dark eves, dark heavens ; 
no glimmer of the blessed light. Men weep 
and mourn, and deem the free forgotten. But 
voices, voices ; listen, voices ! they sing of the 
beautiful and true and restored humanity. It 
shall grow up into the Holy; and the vast 
desolate plain shall snule with gentle loveli- 
ness ; and there shall be everlasting sweetness, 
and everlasting peace. 

Passing — passing away, the din and carnage. 
There wiS. be joy in hall and cottage yet ; joy, 
bright-beaming, blessed joy ! and the peasant 
shsdl kneel and pray for the monarch, and the 
monarch shall protect the peasant. Joy once 
more — joy, joy, and happiness ! And now 
Southey looks— for it is he — on the quiet 
parsonage, and the face of that first-loved 
friend, and bids a sorrowful farewell. 

But to the poems. They display much ele- 
gance and beauty ; they breathe the " soul of 
melancholy gentleness ; * his Christian resigna- 
tion throws a calm and mellowed softness over 
every line, " soft as the last drops round 
heaven's airy bow." They move strangely the 
feelings; they touch deeply the heart; they 
shape the spirit to their own image, mould it 
to their own form ; they cast their dim shadows 
over the mind : there is a quiet loneliness. 
Their sad, sweet melody stills every tumul- 
tuous passion, tranquillizes every throbbing 
desire. How exquisite is this : — 

How blest with thee the path could I have trod 
Of quiet life, above cold want's hard fate. 
And little wishing more — nor of the great 
Envious, or their proud name I but it pleased Ok>d 
To take thee to his mercy : thou didst go 
In youth and beauty, go to thy death-bed; 
E'en whilst on dreams of bliss we fondly fed, 
Of years to come of comfort I Be it so ; 
Ere this I have felt sorrow; and even now—" 
Though sometimes the unbidden thought must start 
And half unman the miserable heart — 
The cold dew I shall wipe from my sad brow, 
And say, since hopes of bliss on earth are vain, 
Best friend, farewell, till we do meet again. 

The spirit is deeply moved whilst perusing 
such lines as these : their influence is gentle, 
yet powerful. We feel a pensive sadness ; it 
cUngs to our simniest hours and our sunniest 
joys ; " it comes over the mind like a slow and 
solemn strain of music.** The blight, clear sky 
and the empurpled flowers of simimer become 
tinged with a sombre melancholy. Againi how 
purely sweet is this : — 

How shall I meet thee, Summer, wont to fill 
My heart with gladness, when thy pleasant tide 
First came, and on each coomb's romantic side 
Waa heard the distant buckoo's hollow bill? 



Fresh flowers shall fringe the wild brink of the stream, 
As with the songs of joyance and of hope 
The hedge-rows shall ring loud, and on the slope 
The poplars sparkle in the transient beam ; 
The shrubs and laurels which I loved to tend, 
Thinking their May-tide fragrance might delight 
With many a peaceful charm, thee my best friend. 
Shall put forth their green-shoots and cheer the sight: 
But I shall mark their hues with sick'ning eyes. 
And weep for her who in the cold grave lies. 

It seems the last dying cadence of the Vau- 
cluse strain, so exquisitely pensive are its tones. 
How full of expression is the following, on 
beholding once again the clear silvery Itchin : — 

Itchin, when I behold thy banks again. 
Thy crumbling margin, and thy silver breast. 
On which the self-same tints still seem to rest. 
Why feels my heart the shivering sense of pain ? 
Is it — that many a summer's day has passed 
Since, in life's morn, I carolled on thy side ? 
Is it, that oft, since then, my heart has sighed. 
As Youth and Hope's delusive dreams flew fast? 
Is it, that those, who circled on thy shore, 
Companions of my youth, now meet no more ? 
Whate'er the cause, upon thy banks I bend 
Sorrowing, yet feel such solace at my heart 
As at the meeting of some long-lost friend. 
From whom in happier hours we wept to part. 

Again : — 

As o'er these hills I take my silent rounds, 
Still on that vision which is flown I dwell ! 
On images I loved, alas, how well ! 
Now past, and but remembered like sweet sounds 
Of yesterday I Yet in my breast I keep 
Such recollections, painful though they seem, 
And hours of joy retrace, till from my dream 
I wake, and find them not: then I could weep 
To think that Time so soon each sweet devours , 
To think so soon lifers first endearments fail, 
And we are still misled by Hope's smooth tale ! 
Who, like a flatterer, when the happiest hours 
Are past, and most we wish her cheering lay. 
Will fly, as faithless and as fleet as they ! 

Such strains bear on their bosom the melan- 
choly whisperings of the cold and quiet tomb ; 
they produce within us thoughts too deep for 
utterance. The same pensive beauty marks the 
other poems of our author ; and it is this, we 
think, that gives them their peculiar value. 
How sweetly has he described the season when 
first he heard the sound of ocean*s rolling 
water, and when first he saw it sparkling be- 
neath the sunbeams : — 

I was a child when flrst I heard the sound 
Of the great sea l—'twas night, and journeying far, 
We were belated on our road, 'mid scenes 
New and unknown — a mother and her child, 
Now flrst in this wide world a wanderer. 
My father came, the pastor of the church 
That crowns the high hill crest above the sea; 
When, as the wheels went slow, and the still wind 
Seemed listening, a low murmuring met the ear, 
Not of the winds— my mother softly said, 
*' Listen ! it is the sea." With breathless awe 
I heard the sound, and closer pressed her hand. 

That night 1 restless passed — " the sea 1" 
Filled all my thoughts ; and when slow morning came, 
And the flrst sun-beam streaked the window-pane, 
I rose unnoticed, and with stealthy pace — 
Straggling along the village-green—ezplored 
Alone my fearfiil but adventurous way ; 
When having turned the hedge-row, I beheld 
For the flrst time thy glorious element, 
Old ocean, glittering to the beams of mom. 
Stretching far off, and westward without bound, 
Amid thy sole dominion rocking loud ! 
Shivering I stood and tearful 1 and even now — 
When gathering years have marked my look — even now, 
I feel the deep impression of that hour, 
As but of yesterday. 

This is natural, and therefore beautiful. The 
manner of telling this simple incident is such 
that we become deeply interested in the mother 
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and her child ; we wish to know more of them ; 
we feel them to be part of the family of man ; 
we almost behold the night, with its winds 
sweeping ever and anon, and its belated tra- 
vellers. A low murmuring is heard — the parent 
softly whispers — ** Listen ! it is the sea* — the 
youthful poet clings closer, and presses more 
warmly her hand. Equally touching is the 
foUowmg : — 

Though my hours 
— For I have drooped beneath life's early showers — 
Pass lonely oft, and oft my heart is sad, 
Yet I can leave the world, and feel most glad 
To meet thee. Evening, here ; here my own hand 
Has decked with trees and shrubs the slopes around, 
And whilst the leaves by dying airs are fanned, 
Sweet to my spirit comes the farewell sound. 
That seems to say — *' Forget the transient tear 
Thy pale youth shed,— repose and peace are here " 

Nor is this less beautiful :— 

Fair moon ! thou at the chilly day's decline 
Of sharp December, through my cottage pane 
Dost lovely look, smiling, though in thy wane ; 
In thought, to scenes serene and still as thine, 
Wanders my heart, whilst I by turns survey 
Iliee slowly wheeling on thy evening way ; 
And this my fire, whose dim, unequal light, 
Just glimmering, bids each shadowy image fall 
SombrouB and strange upon the darkening wall. 
Ere the clear tapers chase the deepening night, 
Yet thy still orb, seen through the freezing haze. 
Shines calm and clear without ; and whilst I gaze 
I think— around me in this twilight room — 
1 but remark mortality's sad gloom ; 
Whilst hope and joy cloudless and soft appear 
In the sweet beam that lights thy distant sphere I 

It is pleasant thus to sit by one's solitary 
fireside on a winter's evening, and as night's 
shadows deepen, to feel somewhat of our poet's 
melancholy. There is a loneliness about moon, 
and star, and sky— a stillness — a pensive love- 
liness. The soft, silvery beams throw their 
tranquil light on the windows ; the fire blazes, 
sinks, falls— brightens again ; our shadows ap- 
pear and disappear on the wall. Not a breath 
stirs without ; every leaf and every flower, and 
even the long, deep grass move not. We watch 
the rising and the sinking flame: in a half- 
meditative mood, we think of former years, and 
then form churches and mansions in the red 
cinders, and feel, with Beaumont and Fletcher, 
"Nothing so dainty sweet as lonely melancholy." 

Yea, there is a twilight of the soul, when the 
hopes of youth have passed away ; when the 
firiends who smiled on our infancy have gone 
down to the grave ; when the companions of 
later years have departed from us, as the ship 
is loosened from the shore ; when our kinsmen 
have given up the ghost ; and when we stand 
almost the solitary being of a generation : but 
it is a twilight preluding the fresh and refulgent 
morning. We may be bereft of all former de- 
lights niat our spirit may rise with a lighter 
bound into the radiance of heaven. The ever- 
lasting sun breaks on the horizon; it swells 
upwards in glory and majesty ; its resplendent 
beam scatters the former dimness ; the gloomy 
shadows are dispelled; every cloud is rolled 
backwards ; every darkness is dissipated ; our 
countenance is illimied with the sublime verity 
that man can never die : through the blood of 
Jesus he lives. We look across the stream 
which separates this world from the next : the 
willow and the weeping ash bend low with 
their foliage on this side the waters ; the myrtle 



and the rose glance in the sunshine on the 
other. We tlunk of the fair beauty of that 
clime; already its odours pass pleasantly by 
us — there is the clematis, and the blue viole^ 
and the eglantine ; they are sweet on earth — 
they are sweeter there. Flowers, they tell of 
everlasting spring. We strolled through a vil- 
lage the other day ; it was the month of Feb- 
ruary, but the pure cerulean sky and the balmy 
winds were not of winter ; in a window of a 
pretty cottage stood many a modest flower ; to 
look at them was as if heaven had been re- 
vealed; they were encircled with a thousand 
associations ; they awakened the sleeping sen- 
sibilities of the heart ; they called up delicious 
dreams : there was the yellow star-shaped 
primrose, and it told of verdant glades, and 
long, wild lanes, and venerable churches on 
mossy banks, and all the enchanting loveliness 
of summer. They reminded us of those we 
loved, and our bosom was softened into peace, 
tranquil as the calm of Paradise ; and thus, as 
the shadows of evening steal onwards, do we 
look forward to an everlasting daybreak and 
an everlasting morning ; and that dawn shall 
kindle ere long on our spirit, and the scent of 
a million flowers, and the sin^g of myriad 
birds, and the divine hymns of mmiortal intel- 
ligences, and the welcome of kinsmen, and the 
smile of tenderness, and the imsullied bliss 
shall burst forth on our changed and renovated 
condition ! 

This hope has soothed us in such hours ; we 
feel our inextinguishable existence ; the seeds 
of decay are impregnated with the waters of 
life ; the fall roll of eventide has simg to us 
of the better land ; we cling to the knowledge 
— ^we cleave to the revelation; there is light, 
as of heaven, in the sunny truth. Overcome 
with sorrow, and laden with grief, yet loving 
to dwell upon it, our spirit takes comfort from 
the thought that the tear falls not, and the 
broken sigh escapes not, in the brighter world 
beyond. The twilight becomes an opener of 
unseen sweets — the revealer of invisible joys ; 
it, indeed, tells us of the dim and shadowy ; 
but it also chants a hymn to the amsullied 
purity of that fair clime which stretches far 
onwards from the confines of the grave. The 
realities of the Eternal are brought before us ; 
they shine out as stars shine out in darkness ; 
they breathe a delicious perftime, as the honey- 
suckle breathes its richest odours when the 
evening dews descend; we hold commimion 
with them ; there is a deep, thrilling converse 
— an ethereal power exercises domimon ; with 
the subjugation we become exalted ; amearthly 
tidings greet us — unearthly scenes arise : then 
are tnere throbbings of mexpressible bliss — 
throbbings of everlasting hope. 

Our poet's verses on a sun-dial are in his 
best manner ; they recal to our remembrance 
a scene of youth: the fretted heavens were 
golden with fleecy clouds ; the sun stood in 
the zenith; the breeze was laden with all 
sweetest and richest scents. It was an April 
day; we were out wandering, with no other 
aim or object than to gather the wild and 
beautiful flowers, and to hear the songs of the 
birds, and perchance to look upwards on the 
blue ether, and think of this our nether para- 
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dise. We strolled along, now stooping to pluck 
a primrose, and now leaning against some lofty 
elm ; " a scent of yiolets, and blossoming limes 
loitered around us." We had not sauntered 
far, when we came upon a sun-dial ; it was a 
plain but massive pillar; it stood within a lonely 
wood, " where meeting hazels darkened;" the 
brook at its foot, with its clear, transparent 
waters, murmured; we gazed thereon with 
** infant wonderment," scarce deeming it a 
thing of earth. We were told it measured 
time — ^but how, we could not conceive : there 
were no hands to point the hours ; nothing but 
shadows rolled across its figures : it was some- 
thing mysterious ; the stillness gave it additional 
influence ; it seemed as if creation's heart had 
ceased to beat ; it might have been some dream- 
land that we were in, so tranquillizing were the 
sounds and sights of nature. And that stone — 
that stone ! it placed all things imder a spell ; 
so simple, yet what influence it had ! As we 
passed onwards, the head and eye were often 
turned to look once more ; we left it un- 
willingly; we could have stayed for ever. 
'*The deep impression of that hour" subdues 
us now : — 



So passes, silent o'er the dead, thy shade, 
Brief Time! — and hour hy hour, and day by day. 
The pleasing pictures of the present fade, 
And like a summer-vapour steal away. 

And have not they who here forgotten lie — 
Say, hoary chronicler of ages past — 
Once marked thy shadow with delighted eye, 
Nor thought it fied — how certain and how fast ! 

Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil kept, 
Noting each hour, o'er mouldering stones beneath ; 
The pastor and his flock alike have slept, 
And " dust to dust" proclaimed the stride of death. 

Another race succeeds, and counts the hour ; 
Careless alike, the hour still seems to smile, 
As hope, and youth, and life were In our power- 
So smiling and so perishing the while. 

I heard the village-bells, with gladsome sound— 
When to these scenes a stranger I drew near — 
Proclaim the tidings to the village round, 
While memory slept upon the good man's bier. 

Even so, when I am dead, shall the same bells 
Ring merrily, when my brief days are gone ; 
While still the lapse of time thy shadows tell, 
And strangers gaze upon my humble stone. 

Enough, if we may wait in calm content 
The hour that bears us to the silent sod ; 
Blameless improve the time that Heaven has lent, 
To leave the issue to thy will, O God. 

All our author's writings breathe much of 
this melancholy sweetness. If he does not raise 
tne soul of his reader to scenes- majestic and 
sublime, nor stir his thoughts by the energy 
and grandeur of his conceptions, still he never 
disappoints him ; there is ever something 
pleasing : he calms, soothes, and tranquillizes. 
We may already feel this gentle influence on 
our own mind ; it has been painful for us to 
write, so deep has been the gloom and melan- 
choly he has brought over us ; he has in^ed 
his pensive sadness into our own heart ; earth 
now appears dim and vain ; the flowers droop 
their heads, and the winds moan languidly 
along; they seem ready to decay; the dark 
cypress suits us — it should wave over our 
tomb ; but we feel, too, that love can never 
perish — ^it is inextinguishable ; we take courage ; 
we look upwards. In the ashes of the tomb 



there is a vivifying power ; in the dust of the 
grave there are signs of everlasting life : that 
life shall last longer than the stars ; they shall 
lose their brightness, and shall twinkle no 
longer in the firmament ; but it shall grow in 
beauty and immortal vigour ; we then shall 
regain our beloved ones ; we shall be with them 
for ever. Reader, thine home is there ! 



SIR EGERTON BRYDGES. 

Spring, light green spring is come ! One feels 
spring in all things : the air is spring ; the 
trees, spring ; the modest primrose, spring : even 
the early walk to morning prayers is redolent 
of spring ; the reader's voice is spring ; the 
responses are all more sprightly and cheerful, 
speaking sweetly of spring : every tone is gentle 
and more lute-fike. One feels that the world 
is budding: that the earth is clothing herself 
with transparent beauty. There is a quickness 
in the throbbings of the heart. New blood 
seems infused through the veins. There is the 
silver dawn of life : the commencement of a 
fresh and purer existence. Joy spreads itself 
over all thmgs ; and heaven and earth advance 
towards each other. How fresh, how beautiful 
is spring ! new hopes, new thoughts, new thirst- 
ings after the Holiest, new strivings to compass 
the Infinite, new entwinings of the spirit around 
the lovely and the good ! And then what re- 
membrances of youth ! How the golden gleams 
of sunshine recal the thousand memories of 
the swollen heart! Who has not felt this: 
felt a diviner and a higher being as spring 
brought its treasures of the land ! 

But why speak of spring ? why not talk of the 
subject in hand^ we do so. April weather 
is the characteristic of our author. Now gleam 
of gloiious sunshine, and now over-clouded 
skies ; and yet the very light softened and fresh 
and beautil'ul, purer than when summer walks 
the earth. It is now spring, the birds trill their 
liquid notes in the morning, the buds look sweet 
in the golden beam. There is the violet and 
the crocus and the snow- drop ; all fresh and 
exquisite : and we feel the same when reading 
the mellowed and soft-voiced autobiography 
of Sir Egerton. 

That was a delicious summer's day in which 
we dreamed through this book. There was a 
peculiar sweetness in every line ; and something 
strangely moving in his talk of his forefathers, 
and their old and venerable halls : and then his 
boyhood, his clinging so fondly to home, his 
love of literature, idl, all was inexpressibly 
touching. We dreamed onwards through the 
volumes. The casement was thrown open and 
the languid breeze floated in, filling the room 
with scents of fields. The trees waved gently 
their luxuriant foliage; and the sun poured 
forth his full golden light on the pages. We 
turned and turned, dreaming and dreamins. 
There was something so mellow in the old man s 
voice as he recalled his early days ; and now 
that spring is come, our thoughts wander back 
to him with deeper feelings of regard. 

We are not so much about to criticise as to 
give up ourselves to pleasant thoughts and me- 
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mories. We shall talk of our feelings, shall 
let them flow as they will. 

Then how the old man throws himself into 
the past in writing his autobiography. It is 
not mere ledger-accoimt, but sweet reminis- 
cences of his former days. He becomes once more 
a child, tells us his pleasures, his dreams, the 
beauty of the family mansion, till we become in 
love with every thing he did or thought. There 
is calm mellowed sunshine over his story. The 
lines flow on so softly : babble so sweetly. We 
forget ourselves in iiim. Then he telis us his 
bitter grief at leaving home and the flne old 
hall; tells us and charms us with the simple 
tale of his sorrows. How one gently clings 
to the aged man : listens for every syllable. 
It is a dream, a quiet summer's dream, this 
life of his : but let us linger awhile over his 
page :— 

My sensitiveness from childhood was the source of the 
most morbid sufferings, as well as of the most intense 
pleasures. It unfitted me for concourse with other boys, 
and took away all self-possession in society. It also pro- 
duced ebbs and flows in my spirits, and made me ca- 
pricious and humoursome ; and the opinions formed were 
most opposite ; some thinking well of my faculties, others 
deeming me little above an idiot. I was so timid on entering 
into school, and my spirits were so broken by separation 
from home, and the rudeness of my companions, that 
in my first school-boy years, I never enjoyed a moment 
of ease or cheeiftilness. 

Many have suffered thus intensely on leaving 
home for the cold atmosphere of school ; many 
have gone broken-hearted. Nothing can com- 
pensate for the quiet, the tenderness, and the 
blessedness of home. We could never send a 
child away from us. But passing onwards our 
author writes :— • 

At that time a new book was like wine to me, and 
produced a temporary delirium of oblivion. Then my 
enthusiasms were all awakened, in defiance of earthly 
oppressions. I had a noble room for my library and beau- 
tiful scenery around me. Before me rose a hill skirted 
with wood ,* and behind, another hill more precipitous, 
at the foot of which the mansion stood, and over the 
brow of which was placed the dear oid seat in which I 
was bom; to the east ran those meadows of emerald 
green, of which Gray the poet speaks in his letters. 

And again a few pages further on : — 

The volumes always lay in one of the windows of 
the common parlour at Wootten : and how often have 1 
rejoiced, when the rain and snow came, to keep me by 
the winter fire-side, instead of mounting my pony, to 
follow all the morning my uncle's harriers ! And when 
I was out, I counted the hours till 1 could return to 
my beloved books! 

Thus the heart recalleth years gone by and 
simmions up the loves, and fears, and hopes, 
and dreams of childhood. Once more we would 
listen to the old man : — 

I love the month of August: it is the commencement 
of the fading year. I have always found a pleasing 
melancholy in the fall of the leaves, from my early child- 
hood, when I scattered them into heaps, and made bowers 
and huts of them. Thomson has described this melan- 
choly admirably. But why should we like the year's 
decline? Does not oid age come upon us too fast? And 
why should we like storms and cold better than sunshine 
and genial warmth? A contemplative mind loves the 
fire-side ; and the darkness of winter is a veil which nurses 
thought. 

There is a mixture of melancholy with spring- 
tide in all these, touching peculiarly the soul 
and awakening memories of our own days when 
we strolled onwards from King's, stopping oft- 
times to gaze upon some picture of beauty ; 
and then did we move on amid the tread of 



busy humanity dreaming all golden things, and 
looking upwards on the blue heavens mantling 
the streets. And so we iised to stroll on and 
on till we emerged into the Green-Park, and 
then crossing Hyde Park we passed on to Ken- 
sington Gardens ; and then what sweet inter - 
change of thought and feeling we had beneath 
those flne noble trees, how time sailed by with 
fleetest pinion as we walked in the sunny after- 
noons, not thinking of our morning tasks, but 
dreaming ftdl well of beauty and perfect purity. 
Even King's did not keep us shackled, for 
there we read and felt thrilled. How delighted 
we were when two or three of us got together 
at the end form, so that we might wile away 
the hours, and ever and anon a bright gleam 
of the sun would dart into the otherwise dim 
room, and make us throb to talk of love and 
tenderness and faith amid fields and brooks. 
And then we took poets, and whilst the rest 
were conning their tasks did we dream over 
these and commune. How bright our eyes ; 
how young and buoyant our hearts ! And 
what pacings we had along the passage, pass- 
ing over the grand stair-case and the rooms 
of medical students deeply engaged in boisterous 
argument. They were sunny di,ys and blessed 
days ! And oft we would leave the walls of 
King's and saunter round Somerset Hoiise or 
along the Terrace immersed in happy visions — 
for hours have we weilked, and they were silver 
hours. We think of them now ; think of those 
congenial spirits who then accompanied us ; 
think where they are and whether they have 
realized what we so fondly anticipated. We 
are widely scattered, but some one of them may 
come across our path, and then how different 
to what we were ! The heart frequentiy wan- 
ders after each and all, and prays for blessedness 
upon their homes ! 

There is something sweet in the sound of Ken- 
sington-Gardens ; and yet something melan- 
choly — years have flown since we dreamed away 
the simuner-aftemoons therein. We well re- 
member what bursts of happiness we felt when 
painting the future ; and how we revelled in 
love of this our universe ; yea, in love of every- 
thing pure and holy. We often too promised 
kind services by and bye ; services in the chastest 
and most exquisite dream of life. Just by tie 
old red palace did we thus make our assignations 
and often parted ; one to a princely house, and 
the other to a quiet blessed cot surrounded by 
ivied trees and covered with roses and honey- 
suckles. 

Then too did we meet in the study of that 
peaceful abode, and what calm summer evenings 
were spent ! There were dreams of beauty, the 
liquid warble of poets, the song of birds, the 
deep rich-toned organ, the beautiful flowers, 
and the exquisitely soft time. This was our 
teaching ; the study of the schools was thrown 
aside : King's came poorly off with most of us. 
But no matter, we enjoyed exquisite moments; 
and these will be the sun-spots to which the 
eye of all will often turn in after-years and be 
refreshed. 

We remember when we bought our flrst 
pictures. We had left King's some three years, 
and were looking forward to our degree. We 
passed down Trumpington-street ; and at an 
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old-fashioned house we saw the very spirit 
of beauty breathing itself in two exquisitely 
coloured prints ; their names Innocence and Mo- 
desty. How we loved to gaze in that window; 
it seemed the opening of F aradise ; some place 
out of this dull- world ; some spot serene- 
circled, dove-like, and blessed. It was not 
as other windows ; they held no such sweet- 
nesses. There were golden gleams ever hover- 
ing over this antique house. 

But we purchased the pictures; and we 
revelled when they came home. We felt they 
were hallowed things ; purity-breathing forms. 
We seemed to become better in their presence. 
We fancied that every sweet odour should be 
near ; and ere we retired to rest, we gazed oft 
and long, wishing intensely for the mom that 
we might gaze again. So passed some of our 
college-days, dreaming of all things beautiful; 
and startling many by our worship of the true 
andperfect. They were silver-sprinkled, violet- 
scented dreams. 
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We note the great distinguishing feature of 
Carlyle ; the one pervading element of his cha- 
racter. Remark it once, and you remark it for 
ever. He seizes hold of the present ; he iden- 
tifies himself with the present ; he sees only 
the present ; he feels nothing but the present. 
All the grandeur of his genius is brought to 
bear on the present. If he writes history he 
writes it as it is. It is no dull cold account of 
the past; it is the living, speaking present. 
What the people think, what they hope, what 
they imagine, what they fear ; this he stamps 
on the page. What the individual is, and not 
what he is not. We see a human being. We 
see one of ourselves. He too has been bom of 
woman and has been rocked in the cradle. He 
too has loved, dreamed, and suffered. No idle 
tale ; no mere image. It is vivid, it is life. 

This perception of the present influences 
everything he writes. You behold it in every 
work. It produces his finest and most magni- 
ficent passages. He does not create so much 
as he simply tells us what men did. Robertson 
and Hume do not write history ; their's is no 
real, true, certain history. Mosheim and Milner 
are but dry unintelligible books. We know 
nothing from tiiem ; we thank them only for 
their extracts from living men, for nothing else. 
Carlyle is the only true historical writer we 
have. There are none else beside. History is 
not a mere account book ; a mere ledger ; a 
mere network of facts ; a mere saying that this 
was done and that was left imdone. This is 
not history. We know no more after we have 
finished the details, than we did before we sat 
down to read : not so much. 

History should be history; and nothing else. 
We want to know what people thought, and 
felt, and hoped for, as well as what tiiey did. 
We want to know whether it was a fine summer 
afternoon when such and such things were 
done ; and whether the national heart rejoiced 
in the sunshine. The mere outside we want not ; 
we want the sotQ. Hence the daily journals 



are better history than Gibbon and Niebuhr, 
and the rest. They tell us what is doing ; what 
men are about ; what they expect ; what they 
dread. Hence, too, letters are better history 
still. Horace Walpole and Lady Wortley Mon- 
tagu let us into more real knowledge of their 
times than a thousand Humes or SmoUetts. We 
are more interested in them ; we feel that they 
are living creatures, that they have spoken, and 
thought, and been injured like ourselves. 

What is so full of life as Boswell's Johnson ; 
there is a charm about it which takes us com- 
pletely captive. We cease to be men of the 
nineteenth century. We are not of now ; we 
are of the past. That past has become now — 
our present. We hear Johnson, we are his 
companions, we go with him to Oxford, we 
suffer with him. We converse with him at 
Lichfield ; we struggle with him onwards and 
onwards from the old St. John's gate, till he 
becomes the known one of the British empire. 
We know Sir Joshua as well as though he 
were by us truly. We are as much acquainted 
with Langton as though he had been our com- 
panion from youth. Every one who has read 
this book has forgotten the present. He has 
no existence in our world. He is living in 
the past ; living in the living past. 

This fixing, this concentrating all the powers 
upon the subject, bringing it before one as the 
present, is Carlyle's distmctive characteristic. 
He has no faculty to harmonize his works into 
a whole. Indeed this would destroy his effect. 
It is for the philosopher to view things as com- 
pleted ; to view them by certain great princi- 
ples ; it belongs not to a writer of history, 
which we affirm Carlyle only and entirely to 
be. His essays, his criticisms, are nothing but 
sketches of history. He seizes entirely on 
this: some little striking incident, and with 
what pathos and feeling does he dwell upon it ! 
You see it everywhere. 

We have said that he is deficient in pro- 
ducing anything as a complete whole. Per- 
haps mis is seen most in his French Revolution. 
It is not a whole ; there is no harmony of parts. 
One cannot view it as done ; it is a mere chaos ; 
for order we must look elsewhere. 

But were it otherwise, no Carlyle should we 
have ; we should have some follower of Hume 
and the rest ; a mere accountant. A true 
writer of historycannot harmonize. He must 
be disjointed. The parts cannot be consistent 
with our notion of proportion ; that is impos- 
sible. We must have what did take place ; 
and not what we deem proper symmetry. 
Carlyle writes as the people felt, or as the indi- 
vidual felt ; and what oneness is there in this ? 
What oneness is there in our lives? Are we 
not sometimes dull, and sometimes bright ; 
sometimesloving, and sometimes hating; some- 
times hoping, and sometimes fearing? How can 
we paint all this with one colour, and think of it 
under one influence ? would it not be wrong ? 
would there be any truth in the painting or in 
the thought? There cannot be harmony ; there 
cannot be proportion ; there cannot be the same 
tint ; there cannot be the like sound of pleasure 
or of woe. Amid so much contrariety it were 
impossible to educe order ; were it educed, it 
would be false. We know this well in our- 
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selTes ; and we should do better were we to 
know it of what has passed. 

Hence we see that the two powers of indivi- 
dualism and classification cannot exist together 
in any great degree. The true writer of history 
must not, cannot generalize; the moment he 
does, that moment he fails ; and hence we feel in 
laying down Carlyle's books that he has suc- 
ceeded in telling lis all that men felt and did, 
because he has seldom, if ever, attempted to look 
upon the events under a certain light. 

But we must proceed more fully to examine 
this guiding, this entire characteristic of our 
author. It is this which makes him differ- 
ent from other men; it is this which makes 
him all he is or ever will be. You find it 
breathing in his earliest works. Proceed on- 
wards and it becomes the breath of a giant ; no 
longer onlyjust perceptible, but the whole man. 

In his Essay on Johnson reprinted in his 
Miscellanies, and published first in May 1832, 
we find this remarkable perception of wnat was 
doing and what was done, both in his own 
strictures and in his quotations. Observe how 
the following is imbued with this pQtency : — 

Then there is the chivalrous Topham Beauclerk, with 
his sharp wit, and gallant country ways ; there is Bennet 
Langton, an orthodox gentleman, and worthy; though 
Johnson once laughed, louder almost than mortal, at his last 
will and testament ; and "could not stop his merriment, 
but continued it all the way till he got without the Temple- 
gate, then burst into such a fit of laughter, that he ap- 
peared to be almost in a convulsion; and, in order to 
support himself, laid hold of one of the posts at the side 
of me foot-pavement, and sent forth peals so loud that, 
in the silence of the night, his voice seemed to resound 
ttom Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch ! 

By this we are ourselves taken from century 
nineteenth to century eighteenth, and from this 
ancient library of Cambridge, where we are 
now sitting, surrounded by books issued for 
the last four himdred years and more, and only 
hearing at intervals the hum of busy man ; we 
say we are taken from all this to Temple-bar 
and become real living persons of the evening, 
when the great Lexicographer rolled himself 
along Fleet-street. Now this is the tremen- 
dous faculty of our author. He throws aside 
time whenever he willeth. By him we can 
live, truly live, live as we now live, and perhaps 
better, on the night when Johnson thus bois- 
terously laughed at the curious will of Bennet 
Langton. 

So, reader, you have been in Fleet-street and 
oinder Temple-bar. It is a dull smoky place, 
crowded with human beings indeed, but no 
gaiety ; no matter, wherever you are, wherever 
living, you are here in London. The north 
cannot hold you ; you must travel hitherwards 
when Carlyle speaks. No pleasant home, no 
tender tie of wile or child can keep you : here 
you must and do come : come to this very spot, 
and behold its dark buildings, and its care- 
worn men passing and repassing. Mark you, 
the present century is not yet : that is in the 
womb of to come. You recollect nothing of 

I yourself, your kindred, your abode, your pro- 

' fession, nothing whatever. Here you are, as 
much a dweller of this earth in that year, as 

; was Johnson. ThisisexactlyCarlyle's spirit over 
you ; you cannot help it. Read and you are 

• captive to there and then. No matter striving : 
strivings avail nothing ; so attempt not. 



Again in that only true history of the French 
Revolution, we see this power more greatly ex- 
ercised. Once begin to read, and read you must. 
It takes hold of you with giant force. It is all 
strange ; the chapters strange, the titles strange ; 
but a sensible history it is for all that ; nothing 
less and nothing more. You become a French- 
man, you sigh over the fiunine desolating the 
fEurest provinces, the people have to eat boiled 
grass ; something must come of this. So you 
think ; so others think : and there will be some- 
thing come of it. The minds of men are being 
shaken to and fro ; and so is yours. No longer 
are you an Englishman or a Scot : either one 
or tne other you lose when you gaze on the 
first page of ms book. You cease to have your 
personal identity : that is gone entirely. But 
you have what you want: the feelings and 
thoughts of 1791 : these are the things you 
want, nothing else, nothine less. Read a 
history as one living now and you do not read 
correctly : neither can you judge correctly what 
did take place and what men fondly anticipated. 
Hence you are no more a liver now ; but are 
rather a liver then and there. So the history 
rolls on; sometimes with tumult, and some- 
times with simbeam. Both, you cannot always 
have, so must take as they are given. There 
will be brilliant dreams of freedom, and you 
too will dream. There will be struggles, and 
you too will struggle. There will be golden 
nope and a day all sweet and peacefrif, and 
you too will have hope and enjoy this day. 
There will come executions, many and marvel- 
lous, and you will be there. The king and the 
queen ana mighty souls will be cast down, and 
you will behold it all ; every whit and every 
thing. You will be absent from not one, not 
a single one. Blood and deism, blood and 
atheism, blood and harlotry, all will engage you; 
nay, you will be engaged m them. Calm quiet 
evenings indeed wiU be yours ; but also diti^niftl 
and awful and tremendous ones. 

Thus when you open this Carlyle you cease 
to be yourself; you go back into the opening of 
time ; into what is long gone by. You become 
then and there existing. And here is the great 
marvel of the book, here is the true history. 
We need no results, philosophically considered ; 
these we leave to the moralist. Results are not 
known for years after the event has occurred : 
could the people see the result of this Revolu- 
tion ? they fancied what would be, and so must 
you ; not know what is. 

We said this history abounded in these 
mighty influences of taking you from the now 
and transferring you to the then. Open the 
book at any page and chance is, that you find 
much to bear us out in our judgment ; but 
open at page 125 in the third volume of the 
second edition, and you will see it all exempli- 
fied ; Louis is being condemned : — 

And so, finally, at eight in the evening this third stu- 
pendous voting, by roll-call or appel nominal, does 
begin. What punishment? Girondins undecided, patriots 
decided, men afraid of royalty, men afraid of anarchy, 
must answer here and now. Infinite patriotism, dusky in 
the lamp-light, floods all corridors, crowds all galleries ; 
sternly waiting to hear. Shrill*80unding ushers summon 
you by name and department; you must rise to the tri- 
bune and say. 

Eye-witnesses have represented this scene of the third 
voting, and of the votings that grew out of it; a scene pro- 
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Now we pass by every other characteristic 
of our author ; they have m general been mainly 
dwelt upon in critiques upon big works, — 
this may as w^ell stand as it is. One notion ^ 
have given of Carlyle ; and we believe it 
be a true one. False it t^oiuiot be, for we hn 
felt it ; not only seen, but felt ; that is ever 
better than seeing, something deeper. 

80 here we conclude our paper, having juat 
expressed our thoughts on a single point; a 
point worthy indeed to be studied by our his- 
torisns, and those who praise our notable ones : 
here, in this Ubritry of the learned University 
of Cambridge, having left a little while since 
the Fellows Buildings of Christ College, in a 
quiet room of wtaicn we had been lectured in 
gloom-work, bearing name mathematics, by 
one who gaiiied the love and esteem of every 
member of his class, and who eould forgive ot~~ 
dull stupidity at tiiia mill-labour and treat 1 
with gentle kindness ; in deep earnest sincerity 
he h^B our heart-thanks : here then we conclude 
this paper, and beg you reader to accept c 
thoughts as the thoughts of one who has read 
Cailyle till the sounds of carnage, and the sci 
of slaughter, and the blasphemous cries. — 
atheism, and polluted voice of hailotry have 
been heard and seen by us; not in our own 
person, but in the person of a Itevolutionist of 
1791 ; till we have walked down Fleel-st 
and passed through Temple-bar with two 
maikable personages, the one Johnson and the 
other Boswell ; till we have forgotten now, 
been sorachow or another tiansferred to ... 
pleasant town on the day in which Cromwell 
entered, a youth dreaming naught of kingship 
or protectorship, and till we have been present 
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in the dying chamber of England's greatest 
poet; we have read him till we have been 
carried wherever he listed ; and thus would we, 
in this place, and at this time, when looking 
forward to our becoming an imobtrusive pastor, 
in some unknown, unheard of hamlet, express 
what we have felt and thought when reading 
Carlyle : thus much also, that you, reader, will 
not fail to be likewise moved, should you take up 
his volumes; and so likewise will you think. 
Remember then, that a young, dreaming, hoping, 
reverencing boy, sitting in this antique room 
and beneaSi the quiet cupola, on this day of 
Feb. 28th, and in this year 1848, has felt and 
thought what you do : so farewell. 



CARRINGTON. 

The subject of our present paper was bom 
at Plymouth, in 1777, of respectable parentage. 
Nothing remarkable occurred in his life imtil 
he reached his sixteenth year, when he was 
apprenticed to Mr. Thomas Foot, a measurer : 
the pursuits of his profession, however, were 
unsuitable to his literary predilections. The 
love of poetry, as embodied in the beautiful 
creations of God, had taken possession of his 
soul, and when once under the dominion of 
that delightful passion, we feel a growing dis- 
like to noise and bustle ; it leads her votaries 
to the contemplation of nature in all its love- 
liness and grandeur ; it leads them to meditate 
amid its solitary haunts and quiet seclusions ; 
every flower is rich with a thousand memories, 
every shrub with a thousand associations. Lite- 
rature stamps an everlasting charm and an 
everlasting truth on those scenes which rise 
in simple majesty around us. 

In the dockyard there could be little that 
was congenisd ; its noise was little suited to the 
spirit that had learned to love the creations of 
poet and of painter. He might, indeed, have 
dreamt of beautiful things while at his labours ; 
he might, indeed, have depicted with his fancy 
the blushing scenery of nature colouring it with 

golden and with purple tints ; he might, indeed, 
ave listened to the sweet music of heaven and 
earth ; but ever and anon the truth would come 
that he was far from these, and they far from 
him. 

Each day, as it glided by, bore with its fading 
glories the entreaties of our poet for a change 
of situation : it was in vain he asked ; the boon 
was refused. After some three years of hope 
and fear, he ran away. He had no sooner done 
this, than he felt the effects of his own rash- 
ness, for not having courage to return home, 
he seemed an outcast and an exile. In this 
emergency he entered on " shipboard," and 
soon after was present at the victory off Cape 
St. Vincent, on the 14th of February, 1797. 
Having written some verses on the occasion, 
the first he ever penned, they met the eye of 
his captain, who appreciated their merits, and 
became deeply interested in their author. 
Having learned his story, he promised to send 
him to his parents immediately on their arrival 
in England. The youthful bard soon obtained 
forgiveness, and was once more reinstated in 
the home of infancy. He was now allowed to 



choose his own profession, and ere very long, 
became a public schoolmaster. 

Seven years after this, we find him removed 
to Maidstone, in Kent. In 1805, he married, 
and continued to pursue his avocation with 
success until 1809, when he returned to Ply- 
mouth, at the earnest request of some friencLs, 
who were anxious to place their sons under his 
care : he remained here till within six months 
of his death : his duties allowed him little or 
no recreation. In 1820, he produced his Banks 
of Tamar, which was well received ; and four 
years afterwards he published Dartmoor, with 
still greater success. Friends now gathered 
round him, and even royalty itself smiled. He 
continued from this time to write occasional 
pieces for magazines until disabled by sickness. 
In 1830, he relinquished his school and re- 
moved to Bath, where he died but a few 
months afterwards. His burial-place seems 
suited to his character : it lies in the secluded 
village of Combehay, somewhat more than three 
miles from his late residence, " deep sunk" in 
a romantic and sequestered vale. 

Our author's finest poem is, unquestionably, 
Dartmoor. It is marked by much trutli and 
beauty, and its strain is uvely and joyous ; 
there are a few melancholy notes, a few pensive 
touches ; its versification is in general har- 
monious, and its descriptions strong and cha- 
racteristic ; its imager V is correct, and its 
associations pleasant ; its episodes are fiill of 
sweetness ; it scents of the gorse and broom 
which grow on our heaths, and sounds with 
the murmuring of brooks and the dashing of 
the rushing torrent. 

The commencement of the poem presents us 
with the following beautiful apostrophe : — 

Lovely Devonia ! land of flowers and songs ! 
To thee the duteous lay. Thou hast a cloud 
For ever in thy sky—a breeze, a shower, 
For ever on thy meads ; — yet where shall man, 
Pursuing Spring around the globe, refresh 
His eye with scenes more beauteous than adorn 
Thy fields of matchless verdure ! Not the south— 
The glowing south— with all its azure skies, 
And aromatic groves, and fruits that melt 
At the rapt touch, and deep-hued flowers that light 
Their tints at zenith suns— has charms like thine, 
Though fresh the gale that ruffles thy wild seas. 
And wafte the frequent cloud. I own the power 
Of local sympathy, that o'er the fair 
Throws more divine allurement, and o'er all 
The great more grandeur ; and my kindling muse, 
Fired by the universal passion, pours, 
Haply, a partial lay. Forgive the strain, 
Enamoured, for to man in every clime, 
The sweetest, dearest, noblest spot below, 
Is that which gives him birth ; and long it wears 
A charm unbroken, and its honoured name, 
Hallowed by memory, is fondly breathed 
With his last lingering sigh. 

And who is there amongst us who feels not 
the power of local sympamy ? How beautiful 
and bright those hi] Is up which we toiled in 
childhood; how thick they stand with sweet 
associations ! how lovely those woodbine lanes 
along which our feet used to stray, and what 
remembrances entwine their green hedge-rows 
and shady trees ! The very wild-flowers that 
trembled in the evening breeze seemed more 
exquisite than others. How quiet and calm 
the village we were accustomed to visit, with 
its straw-roofed cottages, low porches, and 
latticed panes, with its ancient church and 
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ivied parsonage ! There seems to be a deeper 
shade in those yews that skirted the church- 
yard, and a more softened repose breathed over 
the lonely graves. And thus we ever cling 
to those streams, and walks, and flowers, and 
trees, and peaceAil huts, and Elizabethan man- 
sions we gazed on in bygone years : memory 
adorns them with a more than rainbow beauty. 
The sky of Italy may be bright and sunny, 
but the sky which mantled over the place of 
our birth, and which witnessed our youthful 
sports, seems to us more sunny and more bright. 
Other lands may be graced with the narcissus 
and the orange-blossom, and may be breathed on 
by gentle winds and balmy gales, and there 
may be silvery whisperings in their woods ; 
but that nook which beheld us laughing in 
the joyance of childhood seems to be graced 
with sweeter flowers and breathed on by more 
softened gales ; and from out its woods comes 
a more silvery music. Other countries may be 
decked with high-crested mountains and aeep 
dark lakes reflecting in their still waters the 
magnificent sunset and simrise and the re- 
splendent glory of the starry hosts ; but there 
is a retreat which yields to us thoughts more 
stirring and feelings more throbbing than any 
of these. 

We return to Dartmoor: — 

In sunlight and in shade — 
Repose and storm, — wide waste 1 1 since have trod 
Thy hill and dale magnificent. Again 
1 seek thy solitudes profound, in this 
Thy hour of deep tranquillity, when rests 
The sunbeam on thee, and thy desert seems 
To sleep in the unwonted brightness — calm 
But stem : for, though the spirit of the spring 
Breathes on thee, to the charmer's whisper kind 
Thou Ustenest not, nor ever puttest on 
A robe of beauty, as the fields that bud 
And blossom near Uiee. Yet I love to tread 
Thy central wastes when not a sound intrudes 
Upon the ear, but rush of wing, or leap 
Of the hoarse waterfall. And, oh, 'tis sweet 
To list the music of thy torrent streams ; 
For thou too hast thy minstrelsies for him 
Who from tlieir liberal mountain-urn delights 
To trace thy waters, as from source to sea 
They rush tumultuous. 

There are times when the soft and voluptuous 
please not, when we seek the solitary region ; 
the stem features of nature are then more 
suited to the soul; we love its severer beauties; 
the voice of waters amid the solenmity of seem- 
ing desolation is proper music, none other is 
desirable. The singing of the birds harmonizes 
not, the cooing of the dove is imwelcome ; the 
whispering of trees, and hum of bees, and tink- 
lings of the sheep-bell belong not to creation 
in Its wilder domains. The silvery chime of 
the chapel-bell would be ungrateful ; nothing 
but the torrent's hoarse and dashins sounds 
are in accordance. In such a spot, all solitary 
and alone, sublime thoughts wUl often pass 
over the spirit, and shake it as with a storm ; 
a mightier power is disclosed, a more tre- 
mendous energy; the busy world is shut out, 
the transient affairs of mortals shrink into 
littleness ; the immortal stands divested of its 
earthliness ; we feel, as it were, a new being. 
With the vast sky above, and the wide waste 
below, the mind puts on its highest and loftiest 
attributes. 



The following is very picturesque : — 

Fair is thy level landscape, England, fair 
As ever nature formed ! Away it sweeps, 
A wide, a smiling prospect, gay with flowers. 
And waving grass, and trees of amplest growth, 
And sparkling rills, and rivers winding slow 
Through all the smooth immense. Upon the eye 
Arise the village and the village-spire, 
The clustering hamlet, and the peaceful cot 
Clasped by the woodbine, and the lordly dome, 
Proud peering 'mid the stately oak and elm 
Leaf-loving. Sweet the frequent lapse of brcok. 
The poetry of groves, the voice of bells 
From aged towers, and labour's manly song 
From cultured fields upswelling. Sweet the hnes 
Of all the fertile land ; and when the sun 
And shower alternate empire hold, how fresh, 
How gay, how all -en chanting to the view, 
Beheld at first, the broad champaign appears ! 

Nor is this less beautiful ; — 

Bird, bee, and butterfiy — the favourite three 
That meet us ever on our summer path I 
And what, with all her forms and hues divine, 
Would summer be without them 1 Though the skies 
Were blue, and blue the streams, and fresh the fields, 
And beautiful, as now, the waving woods, 
And exquisite the fiowers ; and though the sun 
Beamed from his cloudless throne from day to day. 
And, with the breeze and shower, more loveliness 
Shed o'er this lovely world ; yet all would want 
A charm, if those sweet denizens of earth 
And air made not the great creation teem 
With beauty, grace, and motion ! Who would bless 
The landscape, if upon his morning walk 
He greeted not the feathery nations, perched, 
For love or song, amid the dancing leaves ; 
Or wantoning in flight from bough to bough. 
From field to field : ah ! who would bless thee, June, 
If silent, songless were the groves, — ^unheard 
The lark in heaven 7 — And he who meets the bee 
Rifling the bloom, and listless hears his hum, 
Incessant ringing through the glowing day ; 
Or loves not the gay butterfiy that swims 
Before him in the ardent noon, arrayed 
In crimson, azure, emerald, and gold; 
With more magnificence upoh his wing — 
His little wing — than ever graced the robe 
Goi^ous of royalty —is like the kine 
Iliat wander 'mid the fiowers which gem the meads, 
Unconscious of their beauty. 

How exquisite is this : — 

Long 
He wooed a maid all innocence and truth, 
And lovely as the lovliest nymph that treads 
Thy banks, swift rushing Rhone ; and she returned 
His passionate suit, and every day that came 
Strengthened the indissoluble charm that wound 
Itself round their young hearts. Thy skies are blue, 
Fair Provence, and thy streams are clear, and firinged 
By the lush vine, that in thy quiet vales 
Hangs out its fUll frank clusters, glowing deep 
With richest amethystine tint ; and thou 
Hast songs of witching minstrelsy from bowers 
Of fVagrance ; and amid the deepening shade 
Of groves, sweet cots — abodes of health and peace 
By woodbine, rose, and myrtle sweetly decked. 
But love has power to fling an added charm 
Even on the beautiful ; and when these met, 
At magic eve, the soft, the sunny south 
Yet more encJianting seemed ; — the hills, the vales 
Wore an unearthly charm ;— the crystal streams 
Rolled on with new<born minstrelsies ;— the woods 
Were greener, fairer ; and this world arose 
To their quick-beaming and delighted eyes. 
With all Uie hues and forms of Paradise. 

If mind thus makes more beautiful the beauti- 
ful of earth when it is swayed by the tender 
passion of love, why, when that mind becomes 
perfected in the very elements of affection and 
holiness, should this fair creation be with- 
drawn ? We believe the general opinion to 
be erroneous on this subject. It may, indeed, 
be the received idea ; but it does not necessarily 
follow, because it is so received, that therefore 
it is true : history will point out tlie fallacy 
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of deeming a thing veritable because it is 
universal. Our knowledge concerning the un- 
seen world may be limited, but not so limited 
as many would have us to think ; they build 
their argument on the declaration that "eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have 
entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him." 
On this, too, we build our objection. And 
first, may not this passage refer to man by 
nature — ^man without a revelation? Then is 
it true. Eye hath not seen, ear hath not 
heard, the heart hath not conceived; but Je- 
hovah hath revealed ; He hath opened up ; He 
hath unfolded ; He hath unravelled the mystery ; 
He hath withdrawn the veil ; He hath poured 
living sunshine into the dim and dark unknown. 
If He has not, what mean those glimpses of 
heaven seen in the Book? What mean those 
scenes of the eternal realm ever and anon 
brought before the eye in the Oracle? Nay, 
what mean those fall and glowing descriptions 
of the better land, so often protruded on the 
gaze in the authentic Word? What means 
that magnificent city, and that limpid stream, 
and that tree of life ? What mean those deep 
divine hymnings, and those glorious anthems 
rolling their harmonies upwards to the throne 
of almighty love and almighty power? And 
because we have not conceived those tran- 
scendant beauties, and those matchless splen- 
dours, and those exquisite strains, and those 
tremendous outbreaks of song, does it therefore 
follow that God may not have revealed the 
unutterable vision ? 

The national religion of the ancient and 
modem world corroborates the Apostle's asser- 
tion. Time would fail us to examine each and 
every illustration: one or two must suffice. 
The Grecian mythology was man's conception 
— man's thought : it was his idea of the unseen 
world : fair and lovely, and graceful in many 
of its creations, it was deficient in purity, it was 
polluted with every crime, debased with every 
vice. It was without the first element of love ; 
that hallowed principle, in its divinest and 
most unsullied essence, was not there : it was 
without holiness. And here we may behold 
the verity of the scriptural fact, that man hath 
not conceived the glories that lie beyond that 
dark barrier which shuts us from the spiritual 
and eternal. 

Passing over the sterner Roman, and the 
fantastic Hindoo, and the vigorous Norse my- 
thologies, let us take our second illustration 
from the imagined heaven of the South Sea 
islander ; and we shall find that, with its many 
brilliant truths, it has not this — the immaculate 
purity of its inhabitants. And wherever we 
turn our attention, we shall see that all are 
wanting in this respect. Now Jehovah reveals 
it as based on holiness, as shrined in love; 
a distinct and separate idea from theirs: the 
great heart of humanity dreamt not, even in 
its most hallowed moments, of this : it dreamt 
notofpu'ity; it dreamt not of love : neither did 
it dream of the spiritual exceeding the corporeal, 
nor that obedience to the Supreme was the 
highest freedom. Its paradise was decked 
with the helenium, and the hellebore, and the 
henbane ; the sleepy poppy and the poisonous 



hemlock grew on the banks of its dark turbid 
stream ; it was characterized by uncleanness ; 
licentiousness and sensuality were there. Jus- 
tice there was none ; love there was none. Its 
heaven was the true idea of hell ; its true picture, 
its true essence. It was, indeed, drawn with a 
master's energy and a master's power, but it 
bore the dim, black colourings of that " other 
place." And hence do we find it demonstrably 
certain that eye hath not seen those holy and 
unclouded scenes which unfold their beauty 
and their sweetness in the other world. 

But to our belief God himself has revealed 
the loveliness and unsidlied grace of that fair 
region. Hath he not said that it is smiled on 
by holiness? — ^hath he not declared that it is 
breathed over and pervaded by the divinest 
affection ? that its beautiful int^ligences love ? 
— hath he not said that weeping and sorrow 
shall be for ever banished, and for ever exiled 
there ? — If we are wrong in our faith, what 
mean these descriptions ? — what mean these fine 
bold sketches? — what mean these magnificent 
paintings ? — what mean these withdrawals of the 
mystic curtain? — what mean these cheering 
promises? Oh, mean they nothing? With 
voice as of ocean's roar, and the sublime roll 
of thunders, yet sweet as the soft cadence of 
an evening bell, are they, too, without import ? 

It was necessary that a revelation should tell 
man whither he was boimd ; it was necessary 
that a revelation should declare the charac- 
teristics of that world beyond, to which he 
was verging every moment, and hastening every 
hour ; it was necessary that a revelation should 
be implicit on this matter, seeing that therein 
were knitted together the hopes and fears, 
the consolations and the terrors, of the human 
breast. And according as it was required, so 
was it done. Look we in the pages of that 
Book; what read we? "Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him. But God haA 
revealed them imto us by his Spirit : for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of God." The darkness which rested on the 
asserted fact is dispelled by the latter clause ; 
gloom is hence ; the twilignt has become open 
day ; doubt, certainty. 

Heaven is love; love is heaven. He who 
is made perfect in love, is already in the en- 
joyment of its bliss. Love — heaven ; heaven — 
love. Thus we reason ; perhaps rightly : hence 
every feeling of the heart should beat with 
love; every thought be imbued with love. Oh, 
to reach this, to become thus assimilated to the 
Everlasting ! Of all the Bible, we admire the 
epistles of the beloved disciple the most ; how 
thrilling and divine their melting and subduing 
tenderness ! we cannot read their deep gushing 
words without once and for ever feeling that 
heaven is love; love, heaven. 

And, indeed, we find that love, when pure 
and holy, makes even our fallen earth a heaven. . 
The love of any worthy object is bright as 
the golden beams of a sunny sky lighting up 
with a greener beauty the dark palms in some 
ocean's isle. Love nature, and what happiness 
is ours ! Cling to its forms and its majestic 
shapes, and what unutterable joy ! Sit on a 
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solitary sea-rock, watching the dashing of the 
surging billows, and what inexpressible delight ! 
Gaze ever on the growing dinmess of eventide, 
and what delicious luxury ! Thebeing is thrilled, 
as it were an aspen leaf; it is tremulous to 
every gentle breeze, and every passing sound. 
And the flowers, too— the peeping upwards of 
the crimson rose at the dawn of summer, how 
like the beauty of a blushing countenance, and 
the sweetness of an angel's lips ; the slightest 
touch, and the soul is moved with ecstatic 
throbbing ! Lovs ever thus yields an unsidlied 
felicity. We speak not of imchaste, imhal- 
lowed, sensual love : ah, no ! sad that such a 
creeping slimy thing should ever have had its 
birth-hour : but so it is. We weep to know it ; 
would that it were dead, and swept far off into 
annihilation! Love parents — love kinsmen — 
love Mends — love wife — love child with the 
spirit's fondest, purest^ deepest, affection, and 
what inexpressible bliss I Nature then be- 
comes more beautiful, and all her scenes 
tinted with a richer colouring. 

Stand on ocean's shore, and, while the west- 
em sun casts forth its gloomy grandeur on 
the hills of Arran, and the breeze sweeps on- 
wards from the far distance, and the hoarse 
music of the wave dashes ever and anon on 
the ear, look on those clouds that roll and 
billow around the sinking day-god, and oh ! 
with their ever)- change, and their every hue, 
will come remembrances of those we love, and 
those who, night after night, and morning after 
morning, have kneeled in secxet prayer to the 
Everlasting for us ! And with those hallowed 
and tender memories comes a soft ethereal 
melody — sad and yet gay — a strange harmony 
of pensive yet lively tones. And then will the 
thoughts pierce upwards, and dreams of the 
better land come over us, visions of its dark- 
veiled glories, sounds of its mysterious min- 
strelsy, echoes of its deep-strung praise, rever- 
berations of its rolling anthems, gleams of its 
magnificent sky, tints of its graceful beauty, 
colourings of its enchanting loveliness, beams 
of its vast, and infinite, and imperishable bless- 
edness ! And have we not, too, when far away 
&om the waters of the sea, gone often into our 
chamber in the shadows of eventide, and, clos- 
ing the door, have we not knelt with those we 
love, and prayed to the King of that sunny 
clime ? And the rays of that bright realm, and 
the mellifluous hymns of that sweet land, and 
the odoriferous perfumes of its myriad flowers, 
and its eternal quietude of bliss, have stolen 
gently over us, and we have arisen full of 
Its tranquil peace, and in the deep sazes of hal- 
lowed tenderness have we felt mat love is 
heaven; heaven, love. 

If, then, love can exist in this creation, 
yea, and gather an intensity of delight from its 
beautiful materialism, wh^ should that mate- 
rialism be altogether banished from heaven? 
We may be told that the general tone of the 
Scriptures discountenances such a view, but 
in this we differ. We there see that the 
prophets and the sweet singer of Israel were 
deeply impressed with the loveliness and gran- 
deur of the outward universe ; every passage 
of their writings teems with some reference 
to them. The winds are made the symbols 



of the Almighty's power ; the stars are emblems 
of his majesty; the trees of the forest, and even 
the wild flower of the field, are all significant 
of his goocUiess. Every object is pressed into 
use ; they shine with a perpetual lustre, they 
sound forth his praise in magnificent and deep- 
rolling symphonies. 

Nor is this all. When the Lord of Hosts 
speaks, he employs them as tokens of his plea- 
sure or anger, his mercy or justice, his wrath or 
love; they are the expression of the Divine 
mind to the sons of men ; nor, when the new 
dispensation awakens on the world, and enkin- 
dles the horizon with an everlasting brightness, 
is the fact altered.. The Messiah gathers his 
most beautiful arguments from the lilies of the 
field and the birds of the air ; thy carry with 
them a force which no sophistry can overturn ; 
there is a grace and dignity about them, a 
freshness and loveliness which move strangely 
the heart. 

Creation is thus used to illustrate the grand 
doctrines of everlasting truth ; its Maker does 
not content himself with barely and simply 
declaring the fact that he is love, but points 
to the material universe in confirmation, and 
as affording one of its most striking proo&. 
And well he may tell us to look there. Is 
not this world, even in its present state, an 
invincible argument for its truth ? Does not 
every floweret of the field, every wild rose 
of the straggling lane, every limpid current, 
and every swelling river, beam brightly with 
the affection of the Most High ? — does not every 
tree and every leaf bear the impress of the 
tenderness and regard of One who rules above? 
Oh, when we gaze on inanimate nature, with 
its varied scenery bedecked with so much love- 
liness, and sweetness, and sublimity, we can- 
not otherwise than feel that its Author is in 
very deed the God of love ! 

The universe is a token of the Deity's regard ; 
it is the working out of his affection ; it is the 
seal of his benevolence ; it is the substantial 
proof of his mercy ; it gleams with spotless 
beauty ; it is enrobed in untainted grace ; it 
ever sends up the sweet cadences of song; it 
glows with unceasing music; and each sound 
and sight, whether it be the soft, silvery strain 
of confiding hope, or the tremendous and sub- 
lime stirring of the storm, or whether it be 
the calm and quiet landiscape of England, 
or the rugged and magnificent scenery of Swit- 
zerland, yet do they all breathe out alike the 
goodness and cace of God. 

Would he illustrate the mysterious workings 
of his Providence, he points to the birds of the 
air and. the grass of the field ; would he speak 
of his power, he bids us view the hurricane, 
and the deep roll of the majestic ocean ; would 
he tell us of his dominion, he unveils the cattt^ 
on a thousand hills, and the magnificence of 
the midnight sky; would he describe the 
vivifying effect of true holiness, he brings 
it forward under the figure of the water, the 
fountain, the river ; would he enforce the doc- 
trine of man's resurrection, he employs the 
seed which is cast into the ground, and yet 
becomes a beautiful flower or a leafy tree; 
would he inform us of the brightness of the 
eternal kingdom, he places his finger on the 
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stars ; yea, would he make known to us his 
loTe, he creates a world ! 

We find, then, that the soul, when stirred 
up by afiection, draws exquisite delight from 
this material creation, and that Jehovah him- 
self makes use of its several objects to illustrate 
the doctrines of revelation ; and we have only 
again to look into that Word, and we believe 
we may trace some proofs for the presence 
of nature in the blessed world. Is there any 
reason why we should be deprived of snow- 
crowned mountains, and gentle, omdulating 
slopes, and flowery meads, and golden clouds, 
and the dim loveliness of twilight, and the 
splendour of the starry night? Can we see 
no wonder in these to move our praise ? — can 
we behold no manifestation of their Creator ? — 
nothing of Divine skill? — in the myrtle and 
in the oak, are there no indications of infinite 
wisdom and infinite power ? — is there nothing 
to elevate our spirit, and teach us a deeper 
homaj];e? Why are these to be banished? — 
why for ever exiled ? Are the Maker's works 
so imperfect that it is possible for us to reach 
beyond them ? — ^rather, are they not so exqid- 
sitely faultless that the highest stretch of intel- 
lect will never be able to scan all their beauty 
and all their grace ? Does not every new addi- 
tion of knowledge, and every new discovery, 
awaken at the same time a new sense of their 
perfection ? are the ignorant as deeply impres- 
sed with their inimitable workmanship as the 
learned? — is the sensualist so moved with 
rapture at their Divine loveliness as the lover 
of the good ? 

If, then, in our best and holiest seasons 
creation blushes with its most enchanting 
beauty, and if it is a truth that the more pol- 
luted we become, so much the more our 
sense for its fair and exquisite charms becomes 
deadened, then it necessarily follows that the 
purer our lives, and the higher our condition in 
the scale of moral and intellectual greatness, so 
much the more will our faculties become sen- 
sitively alive to its resplendent glories and its 
perfect loveliness. Thmk we that when sin is 
bound down to hell, and the bosom pervaded 
by divine affection, that the daisy and the violet 
will shame their Creator ? — Think we that the 
angels receive no delight in gazing on the rich 
and varied prospects of nature ? Why did they 
burst into loud hymnings at the birth of our 
lovely planet ? — why those acclamations of the 
morning stars, if they revelled not in the fresh- 
ness of the new- created earth, and had no eye 
for its untainted sweets ? 

All that proceeds from the hands of God is 
faultless ; and if so, it follows that the mind can 
never be so far exalted as to regard his works 
with indifference. A flower is the handiwork of 
the Divinity, and can He create an object devoid 
of beauty ? If not, then it must be that the 
soul, however raised and however dignified, can 
never reap any other emotions but mose of de- 
light whilst gazing on its matchless perfection. 

It may be objected to this that there are 
many deformed and loathsome objects in the 
world aroimd us ; but it should be recollected 
that we are speaking of a region where sin is 
not, and where deformity cannot enter, and 
arguing that the material creation in its most 



perfect forms is not inconsistent with the high- 
est intellectual vigour and most unsullied punty. 

But it seems from what we generally hear that 
we shall be too holy and too spiritual to regard 
such labours of the Eternal with anything ap- 
proaching to delight or pleasure. Is it not dis^r 
honouring Ilim whom we serve, to say that the 
beautiful operations of his wisdom and power will 
ever become below our regard ? If He could pro- 
nounce them very good, then is it not wrong in 
us to say that they are not in accordance with 
the essential purity of heaven ? — what ! not the 
soft balmy summer sky, and the genial warmth 
of spring, and the silver crescent, and the 
twinkling stars, and the music of land and 
water in sweet agreement with the calm unruf- 
fled serenity of that rest which is above ? 

The great God, the highest spiritual essence,, 
delights in the universe which his breath created. 
It is allowed that nothing which could receive 
his approbation could be devoid of grace ; He 
is beauty itself; and such could not issue from 
under his fingers, bearing the impress of his 
approval, without being beautiful and perfect ; 
deformity cannot come from him ; He is the 
altogether lovely ; and all his works are im- 
printed with the same exquisite grace and 
exquisite loveliness. 

Before this creation had any existence, its 
idea was conceived by the Eternal, and as he 
is perfectly holy, it is clear that its conception 
would yield delight ; every thought and every 
action of such a Being miist breathe happiness 
and peace. If the conception gave pleasure, 
surely the working it out in its minute details, 
as well as its bold and magnificent outline, 
would of necessity brine the richest enjoy- 
ment ; and hence when He gazed on the stu- 
pendous operations of his power — looked upon 
it in all its dawning beauty and dawning splen- 
dour, we read that he pronounced it very good. 

Since, it has been shown that the material 
imiverse is not incompatible with the Supreme, 
and since, then, it cannot be inconsistent with 
the highest and most unsullied purity, it follows 
that we shall never be too holy nor too spiritual 
to regard its glories with indifference. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the outward 
creation borrows much of its beauty from the 
soul — ** Nature always wears the colours of the 
spirit." — Mind is the omnipotent adomer of the 
universe ; it invests its every object witii a ten- 
fold charm ; it breathes over its every form 
a nameless loveliness. What is it that gives so 
deep a witchery to the twilight-hour? — ^is it 
not the associations of bygone years, memories 
t>f our beloved ones, scenes of childhood, hopes 
of unfading bliss ? Is it not, too, our ethereal 
part that awakens in each rustle of the leaf, in 
each gurgling sound of waters, in each coo of 
the dove, some remembrance of the past, or else 
some music of the future world ? Why do we 
love the summer with its soft- golden clouds, 
and voice of birds, and perfume of a thousand 
flowers ? Is it not that every object is connected 
vrith some thrilling thought of former days, or 
teems with the deepest manifestations of a 
father's love? And when looking upwards on 
the vast vault, spangled with a miUion stars, 
why do we feel those throbbings and stirrings 
as u the heart would burst ? Is it not that our 
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immortal essence comprehends the truth of the 
being and attributes of God, and links each orb, 
as it rolls majestically along the infinitude of 
space, with its divine Creator ? Take away this 
knowledge, and where is nature's enchanting 
grace? Enlarge the conception, increase the 
love, etherealize the whole man, and then tell 
us if you do not, with a quicker ken, and a 
higher affection, and a loftier spirituality, be- 
hold in this magnificent universe a brighter 
illustration of the Eternal's power and ^oo£iess, 
than ye did when girt around with ignorance 
and bounded in by a feeble and glimmering 
light? 

If, then, it is the soul that adorns this out- 
spreading creation, may it not be conceived 
tnat as the soul progresses in purity and holi- 
ness, so will it throw around the visible universe 
a deeper and a sweeter beauty? Let man 
awake to love, and immediately what was 
duU and meaningless before, becomes at once 
speaking and full of expression ; tints of 
paradise are seen streaking the horizon with 
orient hues ; flowers of Eden waft their per- 
fumes over t^e earth ; a fairer and a softer light 
beams from the sky ; each cloud is more di- 
vinely bright; each star sparkles with an in- 
tenser lustre ; the grass is clothed with a 
greener verdure ; a deep, delicious music is in 
every sound ; the winds chant a more exquisite 
song ; the roll of ocean's waves is subdued to 
a gentle liquid cadence ; love veils the creation 
with a thousand graces; there is a freshness 
and a loveliness as of spring. 

Now it is well known that the world was the 
same before we dreamt of love, and yet what 
diflerencel—how is this? — what is the cause? 
— the soul— that has become spiritualized ; the 
mind is changed, not the universe ; in its purer 
feelings and aspirations, the earth has put on 
all the dewy charms of a new creation. 

If, then, the universe appears so much more 
beautiful when the spirit becomes alive to its 
own nature, with what a deeper majesty will it 
be invested when that spirit is made perfect in 
love ! In heaven we shall be thus perfect ; and 
it will be there, too, that each sense will be 
gratified with every sweet and lovely form. 
The perceptions will be more exquisite, the 
taste faultless, the ear more attuned to godlike 
music, the eye breathing out a deeper ocean of 
eternal tenderness, and the soul more capable 
of adorning earth, sea, and sky with inexpres- 
sible glories. Jehovah's creation shall then 
stand in our estimation higher than it ever stood 
before, and stir up every feeling of our heart to 
praise, and magnify, and laud the Everlasting 
One. 

Spiritualize our nature, and you, as it were, 
create anew the earth; deaden its finer energies 
and thoughts, and you darken the universe of 
God. 

But, it may be said, that at death man will 
be changed. We cannot admit this : for if he 
has been renewed by the Holy Ghost, he already 
possesses eternal life ; that principle which will 
wholly infiuence him in heaven has already 
dawned; his celestial being has commenced; 
his holier existence begun. It is, we know, 
but a mere glimmering of light, but still it is 
the beam of that same sun : this cannot be dis- 



guised. That which throws so sweet and soft 
a glory on his path now, is the same which 
will illumine his future home with sJl the splen - 
dours of an infinite day. 

And if this principle delights in the hills and 
dales of earth, it cannot fau to reap a kindred 
pleasure when quickened and enlarged under 
the eternal sunshine of heaven. Did death 
change this new nature, this new being, then 
our argument fails ; but death does not change 
it ; the divine life is already a part of the future 
existence ; and if it is gratified with a lesdT or 
flower here, it will be equally gratified with a 
leaf or flower there. 

But still there may remain the objection — 
we shall be as the angels. We believe this, 
because Christ has told us so : but it is no real 
objection ; it is rather a proof of our proposition. 
We have seen that those spiritual natures pos- 
sess a perception of beauty, and an appreciating 
taste for the outward loveliness of the universe, 
when they sent up immortal harmonies as the 
birth- star glistened in this lower world. If, 
therefore, ttiey can reap joy and delight from 
the manifold glories of creation, and as we are 
to be like them, it follows that we, too, shall 
receive a deep and glowing gratification from 
the same exquisite objects. 

The Banks of Tamar breathes the same spirit 
and tone as Dartmoor, and has all its descriptive 
beauty and liqiiid tenderness. Our limits forbid 
us to cull any of its fragrant flowers ; we there- 
fore turn to the minor pieces, several of which 
are, perhaps, more strikingly characteristic of 
their author. There is much sublimity in The 
Storm and The Gamester, both of which are 
written in a masterly manner. How fine is the 
following : — 

Narrow the entrance. Two misshapen rocka 
Rushed up on either hand, and overhung 
Awhile the darkened path, but all within 
Lay in the golden sunshine. Soon was heard 
The low, sweet music of a thousand rills 
Crossing the sward luxuriant, and the rush 
Of mightier streams was heard, that, far off, leaped 
Into the echoing valley. Wider spread 
The glen ; and darker, higher rose the cliffs , 
And greenly grew the beautiftil moist grass ; 
And brighter bloomed the flowers — such flowers as love 
A mountain home ; and from the clefts the broom 
Looked out ; and in the sunshine smiled the heath — 
The bonny heath ; and in that vallev's breeze 
Waved from the precipice the light-leaved ash; 
And here and there the aged, stunted oak 
Leaned o'er the crumbling brink. At once the war 
Of rock and river burst upon the eye 
And ear astonished. High above, the streams. 
Fed from ezhaustless founts, rushed headlong on, 
Where, all uninjured, lay the mountain rocks 
Magnificently strewed, and broke the power 
That broke in thunder through them, and upflung 
Their siui-touched foam-wreaths to the pleasant gale 
That played around inconstant 

Broader now 
The broken stream rolled onwards, yet deprived 
Of half its fierceness. By the opposing rockjB 
It swept, in beautifrU motion, and the eye 
Looked on the bright confusion— looked and beamed 
With pleasure, and a gentle calm diffused 
Its influence o'er the spirit, as the tones 
Most musical, through all the languid noon. 
Rose of the broad blue waters. 

Pleasantly 
Were interspersed green islets— loved retreats 
Of birds that love the streams. The river flowed 
Darkly beneath the leafage— dark and calm 
A moment— and again, with voice far heard. 
Rushed o'er its pure and glittering bed. The bank 
Now rose precipitous, and from the brink. 
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Broken into a thousand bays, the trees, 

In strange association with the cliffs, 

Again upclimbed the slopes. Bock, bush, and flower 

Were there in sweetest union. Hardy, old. 

Stunted, yet vigorous, the oak outflung 

His arms above the crag ; his scalp was bare 

And lifeless as that crag he shadowed : struck 

By time or lightning — yet a living thing 

Still joying in the sunshine. 

Midway yawned 
A cavern ; and bright, and bursting from its jaws 
Into the day, a highland torrent flashed 
Upon the eye. Adown the wooded slopes. 
Leaping firom steep to steep, it came, and flung 
Its music on the air of that wild place — 
Wild, yet most beautiAiI. A silver shower 
Eternal drizzled there ; and near it grew 
The moisture-loving moss, arrayed in green 
That rivalled the dear emerald ; and plants 
Of fVeshest leaf, and flowers that flU their cups 
With mountain dews, but wither in the beam 
Of southern skies. One solitary bird, 
To the deep voices of that waterfall. 
Responsive sung a strange but lovely strain. 
Like the soft gurgling which the streamlets make, 
Sweet playing with the pebbles. Never sound 
Within that holy sanctuary rise 
Ruder than bird's heart-refreshing strains. 
Or voice of winds, or the undying flow 
Of the complaining waters ! 

This graphic descriptiQii lecals to our mind 
the beautiful valley of the Dove. Many years 
have flown by since we wandered along the 
banks of its limpid waters ; but time has not 
robbed those long-remembered hours of their 
charming sweets ; rather hath it added a deeper 
and diviner witchery. There is ever something 
peculiarly soothing in reviewing those spots 
one visits in youth : the spirit instinctively 
turns with a pleasing, though pensive, delight 
to those bright and sunny seasons; their scenes 
become part of the soul ; and when the dark 
clouds of sorrow shut out the clear, blue hea- 
vens, we return to them as to some shady, 
forest-embosomed home, where the storm and 
the blast and the hurricane are never heard, 
and aroimd which the wild flowers blossom and 
bloom eternally. 

In this manner have we often lived over again 
the period we spent at Dovedale. Associations 
roll a deeper beauty over its fair features. We 
have since visited its region of loveliness ; no 
blight was there : changes had taken place in 
the interval among mankind, but this spot stood 
untouched. The face of friendship had grown 
pale, and the grave had upheaved its earth to 
receive the forms of those beloved ones whose 
smile was light to our dwelling; but this se- 
cluded and peaceful dell looked as fresh and as 
gay as when first beheld. We gazed on each 
well-known rock, and each unforgotten scene, 
as upon some long- cherished companion. Ah, 
how often had it refreshed the soul when op- 
pressed and heavy laden ! Yes, and we have 
turned from the lofty Ben Lomond, and the 
blue summits of Snowden, and the secluded 
banks of Eamont's stream, and deemed this 
simple valley, with its splintered rocks, its dark 
green foliage, its beautiful flowers, its clear 
river, and its memories of olden times, even 
a sweeter and calmer rest from the toil of exist- 
ence, and a more peaceful and unbroken haven 
for the aspirations of the spirit. 

It was the leafy month of Jime that we 
chose for our visit to Dovedale, when the gale 
is burdened with the scent of new-made hay ; 



when the birds sing in the woods, and the but- 
terfly roves amid the myriad flowers; when 
the com waves in the fielos, and the hedgerows 
fling out their unnumbered sweets ; and when 
the sky is idl one unclouded blue. The very 
month is entwined with memories of joy ana 
gladness ; and although May is more refreshing 
and invigorating, stul June breathes a softer 
and more delicious voluptuousness. 

On the first day of this glorious month we 
set off; it was a beautiful morning ; the carols 
of the birds, the fine azure heavens, the luxu- 
riant foliage, the woodbine and rose and elder 
waving in the hedges, and the quiet loveliness 
of nature, filled the heart with a rapturous joy. 
We rode onward, passing the gates of old and 
venerable halls, and through several villages, 
with their rustic cottages and ancient churches. 
The road was finely wooded until we entered 
Derbyshire; then, iustead of green hedges, and 
thick imderwood, and wide spreading planta- 
tions, we saw nothii^ but dull stone walls and 
far-stretched fields. We continued our journey, 
and at length saw before us Dovedide — ^the 
valley of the Dove ! and to one whose love^ of 
creation is a passion, and the all-absorbing in* 
fluence, there is no scene more soothing than a 
still and lonely dell. Every tumultuous emo- 
tion is calmed ; every feeling subdued ; there 
is an air of undiBturbed repose which contrasts 
strangely with the bustle of life. The appear- 
ance of the vale from the distance is very 
striking ; its wild simplicity, its high hills, its 
dark green shrubs, its scattered sheep, its grey 
sides seen just as the sun is sinking westward, 
and the breeze begins to play* are not without 
a thrilling and binding power. 

The memories of the past came over us. 
Here, in days gone by, lingered the good old 
Izaak Walton, and his friend Cotton; here, 
too, the open-hearted Goldsmith, and Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, and Byron, and James Montgo- 
mery have rambled. All have spoken of its 
charms, but none with so much grace and 
beauty as the venerable angler: he has shed 
a hallowed influence on stream, and hill, and 
dale ; and to one whom he had enchanted with 
his mellowed page, this dell could not otherwise 
than be deeply interesting. Around the region 
he has thrown a classical loveliness ; by its dear 
waters did he stroll, and often would he pause 
and drink in the glory of creation. How elo- 
quently would he talk of honey-suckle hedges, 
and April showers, and sunny skies, and odor- 
ous grass, and meadows sprinkled with the 
daisy and the cowslip ; indeed, so great was 
his love for tliis stream, that a cottage was 
raised in one of its most romantic nooks for the 
reception of fishers, and over the door was 
inscribed the cipher of his own and his bsother's 
name. It remains much the same as when 
first erected, and the description of Viator is 
not unsuitable to its present condition : "It 
stands in a kind of peninsula, with a delicate 
clear river about it; I am the most pleased with 
this little house of anything I ever saw. I dare 
hardly go in, lest I should not like it so well 
within as without ; but by your leave I'll try. 
Why, this is better and better : fine lights, 
finely wainscoted, and all exceeding neat, with 
a marble table in the middle I " 
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The beautiful spots of Nature receive much 
of their fascinating chann from the associations 
wherewith they are suirotmded : the mind of 
man throws a more hallowed loveliness over 
creation ; the lovely scene becomes yet more 
lovely by his power, the universe may be sub- 
lime, the earth may be fair, the ocean may be 
•shrouded in with grandeur as of etermty ; 
but sublime and fair, and grand as these may 
be, still do they put on a more thrilling magni- 
ficence when touched by the Immortal. 

Dovedale is about four miles north-west of 
Ashbourne — a pretty, old-fashioned town, con- 
taining one of the most beautiful churches in 
the kingdom, and an ancient grammar-school. 
Ashbourne also possesses a peci^iar interest 
from the visits of Johnson, and from Prince 
Charles Stuart having twice passed through its 
streets with his brave followers, in the memo- 
rable 1745. 

The length of the sweet valley is nearly three 
miles ; and its breadth in no pajct exceeds more 
than a quarter, whilst in many places it is so 
narrow as scarcely to leave a passage for its 
beautiful river. Its stream divides Stafford- 
shire from Derbyshire, the sides of which pre- 
sent somewhat different features; whilst the 
banks of the former are clothed with a luxuri- 
ant vegetation, the banks of the latter are 
destitute of shrub and tree. The hills that 
shut in this romantic dale are very steep, 
and their sharp-pointed rocks, overgrown with 
ivy, and moss, and lichen, peering upwards 
amongst the green summer u)liage, have the 
appearance of ruined castles and time-worn 
minsters : over all is cast an unruffled stillness, 
which the low dashing of the water does little 
to disturb. 

We put up at the inn called after the vene- 
rable name of Izaak Walton, and from which 
the entrance of the dell is seen. In a few 
moments, we conmienced our walk down the 
valley, first passing across a rustic bridge. 
Silence sat upon every object, which the miir- 
murings of the stream seemed to deepen: nothing 
can be more picturesque and beautiful than its 
varied scenes : at one time all is ruined and 
desolated with dashing waters ; at another, 
gentle and romantic indie extreme. At length 
we reached the Reynard's Cave : before it rises 
a magnificent arch, and from beneath, one of 
the finest views may be obtained. This spot 
possesses a mournful interest from the follow- 
ing fact; and beautiftd as is this scene, yet 
does the sad account invest it with a loveUer 
shade. A dignitary of the church, Dr. Langton, 
Dean of Clogher, while on a visit at Longford 
H^, in July, 1761, spent a day at Dovedale, 
and on returning, he proposed to ride up this 
steep acclivity, when Miss La Roche, a lady of 
the party, proposed to accompany him on the 
same horse. In its attempt upwaras, the animal 
fell, and tie clergyman received such injuries 
that he died in a few hours ; the youthful com- 
panion was, however, more fortunate, and es- 
caped with a few slight bruises. Gazing from 
under this vast archway upon the scene below, 
the mind soon puts on a solemnity of thought 
and feeling. 

We began to return about nine; only one 
single star shot forth its solitary light, and the 



dale at this time was awfully grand. Our feel- 
ings were inexpressible: in a glen — hearing 
the rush of waters — the lone star serving to 
make darkness visible — at intervals a bird flit- 
ting by — the boughs voiceless — the drowsy 
tinkling of the sheep-bell borne on the breeze 
were beautifully sublime ! In such an hour the 
thoughts were led to subjects of strange import : 
never shall we forget me thrilling sensibUity 
that almost overpowered our bosom. From 
earth the spirit ascended to the Eternal — it 
felt itself to be a part of the Everlasting Mind ; 
and then again it returned to earth. Might 
not this be the only land wherein the banner of 
rebellion was imfiirled and upUfted, was the 
fancy that crossed over the soul, — whether 
transgression had dimmed the glories of yonder 
world, which now twinkled so brightly in the 
dark hemisphere, or whether it was the abode 
of peace, was a question continually started : 
it was in accordance with the pensive shadows 
of the night, and blended with all the emotions 
of the heart. 

We sat at the evening repast in silence ; our 
thoughts were strang^y solemn, our dreams 
partook of the same character. In a lonely deU. 
we walked, and then the soul seemed lifted 
aloft into the pure ether, and there were scenes 
of wonder, and glorious beauty, and mighty 
shapes, and low Hquid melodies, and flowers of 
every hue and every form, and skies serenely 
bright, and dwellings rose-clustered, lovdy as 
the opening dawn ; and then again we were 
rambling along the dark, dim, solitary valley, 
and we listened to its rushing waters, and 
gazed upon the silver light of its single star, 

and thought ! 

The sort, still radiance of day came stealing 
in at the window, and awoke us : our eye 
turned instinctively towards the dell. Soon 
after breakfast, we started on our way to Ham 
Hall, the seat of Jesse Watts Russell, Esq., 
M.P. After crossing the river Manifold, by 
a neat bridge, we soon arrived at the entrance 
gates. A pretty path led to the church. We 
love to see a good old English diurch ! Those 
dear grey piles, with their spires and towers, 
are the pride of our villages, the beauty of our 
cities, and the glory of our land : " Crowning 
a flowery slope it stood alone in gracious sanc- 
tity." Ihe ancient fane, overgrown with dark 
green ivy, presents a very picturesque appear- 
ance ; its exterior is plain and neat ; the prin- 
cipal object of attraction here is the mausoleum, 
containing a sculptured group, by Chantry, in 
memory of Pike Watts, Esq., the father of the 
late Mrs. Watts Russell, it is a small gothic 
chapel, of octagonal shape, erected on the north 
side of the church : the monument is exquisite. 
The venerable old man is represented as bestow- 
ing his parting blessing on ms daughter and her 
little ones during the midnight hour. The 
effect is strikingly solenm ; every surrounding 
object is shut out from view by the dim religious 
glass of the windows : the light falls on the 
features of parent and children with peculiar 
softness ; it is richly radiated with a calm, quiet 
loveliness ; it is a spot, once seen, never forgot- 
ten ; its stillness, and its mellowed beams, and 
its touching memorial, leave their remembrance 
on the soul for ever. 
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From here, we proceeded to the mansion, 
" which is biiilt of stone ; its outline and ele- 
vation are remarkably good; its style is a 
compound of Saxon, Tudor, and Elizabethan, 
A fine oriel window occupies a conspicuous 
and central position in the principal front, to 
the right of which appear the painted windows 
of the entrance ; a hanging garden supported on 
arches forms a bold projection on the left ; 
while, towering high above the other parts of 
the edifice, rises 3ie flag-turret, a noble and 
characteristic feature in the pile. "When the 
flag is hoisted, fanned as it is by the mountain 
breezes, its crimson drapery may be seen waving 
at a great distance, and in some points of view, 
where it peeps forth, the effect is most beautiful ; 
to the iSt, and likewise in the rear of the 
mansion, a hanging wood of great richness and 
beauty clothes the declivities of a precipitous 
hill, at the base of which lies the rocky bed of 
the river Manifold: the same wood sweeping 
roimd to the eastward, forms an admirable 
background to the picture ; while on the right 
are seen the moimtains of Dovedale, which 
have an air of dreary grandeur, contrasting 
strangely with the luxuriance of the wooded 
hills on the left." 

After spending some time in the groimds, 
and viewing the spot where Congreve wrote 
several of his plays, we passed along fields 
covered with daisies and yellow kingcups, and 
sweetly scented with their many hedges, until 
we came to Blore church. It is a fine old 
church, and its village quite rustic; it was 
formerly the demesne and seat of the Bassetts ; 
but their glory has faded. We were shown 
over the sacred edifice, which, although much 
dilapidated, is not devoid of beauty ; here are a 
few monimiental records of its former lords ; 
the solemn quietness, and calm, mellowed light 
which prevailed, suited our mood ; the ivy had 
stolen through the roof, and within its walls a 
bird had buUt her nest. 

We turned from the sacred pile, and rested 
ourselves for awhile at the parsonage; the 
social blessedness of its inmates was no mean 
appendage to the church. We then ascended 
some hiSs that led us back to Dovedale, and 
rambled again among its romantic scenes. The 
s\m was now in mid- heaven ; every breeze 
lagged ; the murmuring of the waters sounded 
strangely in this spot of imniffled silence ; the 
trees and shrubs, and rocks uprearing their 
sides to the sky, clothed with lichens and moss 
and thyme, and the clear stream, sweetly flow- 
ing through its banks, adorned with wild flowers, 
looked beautiful and gay beneath the serene 
blue of day : it was a place for silent musing 
and delicious dreams ; its charms had power to 
loosen imagination's wings — and how wide 
were its flights ! Combinations of all richest 
soimds rollea on the ear ; and there was music 
in the cloudless firmament and the fair earth : 
we rambled along winding sheep-tracks, and 
often sat us down beneath some impending 
rock. The river glided onwards, now purling 
in sweet melody, and now rushing down some 
small cataract with hoarse music : the voice of 
birds had ceased ; creation lay still and motion- 
less beneath the noontide heat. W^'alton and 
Cotton were not forgotten in this qmet season — 






their memories added a deeper romance to the 
dell. 

In the evening, we ascended Thorpe Cloud, 
a steep hill that overlooks the valley ; a few 
sheep were scattered on its sides. Ine winds 
had risen, and blew tremendously; the sha- 
dows of night came slowly down ; the waters, 
and the deU, and the splintered rocks, and the 
foliage, and the wild flower, were soon en- 
veloped in gloom ; the fine sun had departed, 
and a few gleams of sullen grandeur were all 
that could be distinguishea in the distant 
horizon; the gale rushed furiously up the 
moimtain; a light or two glimmered in the 
darkness, issuing, perhaps, from some secluded 
home. We sat in silence; our thoughts were 
tinged with a sweet solemnity ; the calm beauty 
of 5ie day, and the fair loveliness of creation, 
and the romantic dell, and the time-worn build- 
ings of former years, and the ancient churches, 
and the exquisite monumental record of a child's 
affection, had disposed the mind to serious 
musing ; the sheep-beU, borne upwards by the 
soundmg wind, awoke us from our meditative 
trance, and we descended to the inn, softened, 
subdued, and calmed. 

The following day, we took our last look at 
Dovedale; we lingered among its winding 
sheep- tracks, and its hills, audits beautiful walks 
alon^ the gushing stream, and its meadows, 
and Its romantic scenes, in that gaze. On our 
way to Friar's Wood, we visited Alton Towers 
and Wotton Lodge ; and though not connected 
with this quiet dell, still, as tney were beheld 
during the same visit, they are for ever associ- 
ated with it. After a ride of nine miles, we 
came upon the former — it is the splendid seat 
of the Earl of Shrewsbury ; its style is the 
modem Gothic, and when seen at a distance, 
with its rising towers, its effect is very imposing. 
Its grounds are, however, the chief attraction ; 
and here we have the dark, green foliage, and 
the beautiful flowers, and the cooling waters, 
and the murmuring fountains, and me high- 
domed conservatories, and the sculptured 
marble, and the antique vases, and the romantic 
cottages, reposing in the quietude and enchant- 
ing loveliness of a long-extended valley— it is 
as some oriental dream. 

From here a short stroU. brought us to Wot- 
ton Lodge. Never were we more delighted 
with a mansion; it is a castellated building, 
standing embosomed in well-wooded hills. It 
was garrisoned by the royalists during^ the 
civil wars, and defended by Sir Bichard Fleet- 
wood, but was soon taken by the Parliamenta- 
rians. ** It is situated in as solemnly striking 
a solitude," writes Howitt, "as one can wefl 
conceive : it stands up aloft, on a natural terrace 
overlooking a deep winding glen, and sur- 
roimded by sloping uplands, deep masses of 
wood, and the green heights of Weaver, in a 
situation of solitary beauty, which exceedingly 
delighted me. Not a person was visible through- 
out the profoimdly silent scene ; scarcely a 
house was within view. I ascended to the front 
of the lodge, and stood in admiration of its 
aspect : its tall, square bulk of dark grey stone, 
with its turreted front, full of large, square 
miillioned windows; its paved court, and ample 
fidght of steps ascending to its porched door ; 
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its old garden, with terraces and pleached hedges 
on the south slope belowit ; and deep a^ain below 
that, dark ponds visible amongst the wild growth 
of trees. The house stood, without a smoke, 
without a sign of life or movement about it, in 
the broad sunshine of noon. I advanced, and« 
rang the beU in the porch, but no one answered 
me. It was, for all the world, like a hall of old 
romance laid imder an enchanted spell. I rang 
again, but all was silent. I descended the 
flight of steps, and paced the grey pavement of 
the court, and was about to withdraw, when an 
old woman opened the casement in the highest 
story, and said, in a slow, dreamy voice, * I am 
coming down.* *' 

Ere twilight had again darkened the earth, 
we reached our pleasant home, with the beauty 
of Dovedale and its adjacent scenery engraven 
on the heart for ever. 



COLERIDGE. 



Coleridge — the dreamer, as many term him 
— was one of the most remarkable of men. It 
is his very dreaminess that we love : many are 
the beautiful, wild, and sublime combinations 
that we have in gentle slumberings. Indeed, 
some of our lovehest pictures have been pre- 
sented in dreams: there has been richer 
colouring, and a softer tint, and a browner 
shade, and a more unruffled calm, and a more 
hallowed quietude, and more magnificent 
bursts of melody, and fresher breezes, and more 
silvery tones, and more delicious scents, and a 
fairer moon, and a more resplendent sun, and 
more spiritual beauty breathing from the stars, 
and deeper music in the hum of bee and song 
of bird, and a darker forest foliage, and a more 
soothing twilight, and more enchanting day- 
breaks, and looks more piercing, and glances 
more tender, and vows more fervent, and aspi- 
rations higher, and loftier, and more majestic. 

Keats, too, was a dreamer — he could "dream 
deliciously." He may be wanting in masculine 
energy, and tremendous power; but he fully 
makes up for this in sweetness of thought and 
diction ; he melts his readers ; his lines are 
luscious ; he is the very spirit of love ; his 
Endymion is full of aU charming things ; it is 
the dream of a soul redolent of earth's freshness, 
and earth's glory. He is one of the most lux- 
urious of writers ; his verses tremble with sweet- 
ness ; they are flower-scented and flower- tinted ; 
there is the odour of the rose, and woodbine, 
and pink ; ** they are like the scent of a bank 
of violets, faint and rich, which the gale sud- 
denly conveys in a different direction;" the 
soft blue sky, and the light green meadows, 
and the silver voice of the lark, and the gentle 
music of the trees, and the melody of streams, 
and the black tresses of woman, and woman's 
tenderness and devotedness, and the unutter- 
able bliss of pure attachment, and the eternal 
language of imperishable faith, are visioned in 
his poetry : they become vital ; they live. It 
is like some old garden, where every shape 
and form of beauty suns itself beneath the sum- 
mer heaven, but which has been neglected 
and forgotten. There is a wild luxuriance, a 
straggling and endless wealth ; his words seem 
dipped in honey ; he revels in the calm serenity 



of creation ; you hear the murmuring of the 
rippling waters, and the deep, low sounds of 
the wild woods. 

He was nature itself— as divine, as rich, as 
delicious ; like some " airy voyager on life's 
stream, his mind inhaled the fragrance of a 
thousand shores, and drank of endless pleasures 
under halcyon skies ;" he seemed to float on 
softest clouds ; he was the incense of flowers ; 
everything he said was music—" The same that 
rises over vernal groves, mingled with the 
breath of morning, and the perfumes of the 
wild hyacinth;" he weltered in swe^s; he 
talked of beauty ; and there were silver sounds. 
No man, before nor after, imaged the imiverse 
more truly : the fair and blushing charms of 
heaven and earth glow in all his paintings, 
and he was sublime ; his Hyperion is a mag- 
nificent and massive fragment. The boy had a 
gigantic soul ; it was endowed with grandeur 
and tremendous power. 

It is true, he has written much nonsense; 
but it is sweet nonsense. Other men's is harsh 
and grating ; but this is as a lively strain of 
music ; it took the hue and colouring of his 
own star-lit fancy ; he bathed in the l3ue em- 
pyrean, and afterwards slept and dreamt on a 
bed of amaranths. How exquisite his opening 
line in Endymion : " A thing of beauty is a joy 
for ever!" It is dropping with nectar: the 
sweet, soft slsreams meandering through flowery 
meadows ; ** trees, yoimg and old, sprouting 
a shady boon for simple sheep;" "a crocus 
bursting out of the groimd and blushing with 
its own golden light;" the serene blue of 
heaven; the chiming brook; the slant beam 
of the sun lighting up some dark copse ; the 
murmur of gnats in the calm eventide of sum- 
mer; the chirping of birds in the low dell; 
"wild thvme, and valley-lilies whiter still 
than Leda s love; " the dew sparkling gem-like 
on the grass, " caught from the early sobbing of 
the mom ;" the kindling dawn ; tkue new fresh 
spring "when first the whitethorn blows;" 
" a bush of May-flowers with the bees about 
them;" "the mid-forest brake, rich with a 
sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms ; " the pur- 
ple butterfly ; the orange-blossom ; the silver 
ray glancing through the green leaves, as they 
tremble in the breeze; "daffodils that come 
before the swallow dares, and take the winds 
of March with beauty;" the sound of the 
village bell ; " clumps of woodbine taking the 
soft wind upon their summer thrones ;" " the 
shells on the sea-sand ;" the low cottage, with 
the vine climbing its windows; the steeple of 
some old church; the child playing with its 
companion; the infant reposmg on the fond 
bosom of its mother; the first prayer ; the 
domestic hymn, are all things of beauty, and 
are joys for ever ! 

Coleridge is master of imperishable thought ; 
many of his strains cannot die away; they 
breathe the music of immortality : his verse is 
inspired with all the divinity of poetry ; it is 
steeped in the essence of eternity ; its mighty 
influences sweep over the spirit as everlasting 
symphonies from an angel's harp. There is both 
a subtle beauty and a stirring grandeur about 
them : they kindle the enthusiasm of the soul ; 
they move the keenest sensibilities of the heart. 

o 



9 with an energy «-hii:li exalts, n 
whicli melts : at titoFB, he Btunds on 
brow, nnd the storm is the 
music lie loves ; but at other seasons, he re- 
oUiic9 on aamo mossy bank, beneath the clenr 
silTer moonlight, and the soft breeze is the melody 
tie ehooBCB. The Ancient M.iiiner is a tnle of 
aupernfttuTHl beauty : we arc entranced while 
perusing it ; we beeorao isolated, we arc bound 
by BDme wild, deep spell ; it is a strain of another 
eiietpnoe i there big unearthly witcheries about 
it ; it is sweeter than the murmur of a dream ; 
it is the production of a hrilliant imagination in 
some eventide when its brightnees became, as 
it were, n soft, golden liglii, Madame de Stael 
aa^ : "It is a creat ait in ccrtBin fictions to 
imitate by wotils the solemu stillneai which 
imagination pictures in the empire of darluieas 
and death;' and Coleridge hoa aucceeded in 
this to admiratjon. 

Chriatabel belongs to the same class ; illus- 



imacery ia as singular, and perhaps more so, 
whilst Its Tersification is as strangely modulated. 
It is un&niahed, and wo arc glud ^lat it is so : 
another note might have Jarred its csquisile 
music, another word might haye rolled a tloud 
over its enchanting beauty ; another line might 
have been as some dark storm, dispelling its 
Ihouaand sweets. As it stands, wo love it ; it 
is a fragment of somctliing wondtoiia j it is a 
figment of something mysterious : it reminds 
us of some salt hymn heard for a moment in 
faney, when the moou is up, across a narrow 
stream : another minute, and the delicious de- 
lusion, is gone. Just ao with fHii poem ; its 
Btrfdn ia as silvery and aa momentary ; there is 
a wililncsa and a dimness. We aak questions 
who and what ', but no answer can we got ; all 
is ctiTeloped in strangeness and loneliness i we 
try to break the EpeJl, but cannot; we endea- 
vour to free ourselves from the sorcery, but are 
unable; we are fascinated aimoat to pain; the 
very lanruage is something marvellous. 

llis OdcH are finely written, and display pro- 
found Ihought and sublime imagination, ThoEO 
on France and to the Departing Year are mag- 
oifleent. Coleridge ia much a, kindred spirit 
with Beethoven ; they bath arise above the 
earth into a wider and a more ethereal atmos- 
phere ; they breathe immortal air | their music 
IB of the infinite heaven: both pensive and 
soothing at seasons, they alike swell with en- 
thusiasln, and pour out such bursts of glorious, 
oceanic minstrelsy aa seem to bear one into a 
sea of all mnjestie sounds. Mass on mass fol- 
lows ; sweep on sweep. Ere vea recover oox- 
ficlvcs from the first pondcruua notes, we are 
thrilled by others of deeper power : the Tolling 
of the thunders, and the surging of the ever- 
tumultuous waters arc heard, ft is peal suc- 
ceeding peal, clap on clap ; it is crash following 
crash ; dashong waves ever breaking on the 
shore, or against some huge rock; the very 
elements mingle in chaotic confusion, clushings, 
jarringa, tremendous sounds, and yet all is Uio 
divincat harmony. There is sunshiue, and 
flowers, and waving tree, and hum of bees, 
and silvery tones of eventide, and esquisite 
melodies of love. TTiey string their lyres to the 



lofty symphonies of the angelic ehoir; they 
make sky and earth one everlasting chord ; 



jut Ihou a chimi lo >tu)F Iho mornlng-ilM 
' On Ihj baiS, »wmi h™d, O .oiran B1lllie''t * "" 

IfowBUrnllyl Aroupd Ihoo and abovo ' 

Th7 hibitaliiii. (rom elenii'ljl 

O dreia v.i iHeot mrmnt I 1 K>»d upon th>c, 

llldit vaAlth rn>m m; Ibnughl : enlnuHed in pnyor, 

Y/uitrjomeiweelbegniliog'ni»lodT, 



Who called jou focih fram nUhl and ullir desUi, 
Buwn thnie precipltDBt, black.Jagged toclifc 
Who gain jox joii InTuloorablo life, 
UncoilirgSiuXraSfBttiJitrfcarat*" '""'"^ 






















Tinu.loo, hoar mount, wUi Ihv iliy-pointi 
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i ihB hilia, 

Oui poet's translation of Wallensleiu ia e 
ecuted m a masterly and brilliant manner ; 1 




has entered so fully into the spirit of its author, 
that it loses nothing in its English dress. His 
Zapoyla— imitated from Shakspeare's Winter's 
Tale— and his B43morse, a tragedy, exhibit all 
the beauties and all the faults of his style. 
They are more stiited for the closet than the 
stage; thought enhances their yalue, and opens 
up many tmperceived graces : they are, how- 
ever, deficient in energy and passion; but as 
woiis of genius, they, perhaps, have not been 
excelled in modem times. 

Coleridge's poetry is a combination of the 
subtle witcheries of a calm, unruffled summer's 
eve, and the awe-inspiring grandeur of an au- 
timmal sunset in a moimtainous district. Thou 
hast seen, O reader, when sauntering along the 
straggling pathway of some lone wood, the day 
growing dim and dimmer ; and thou hast heard 
the song of thrush in yon tall trees, and the leap 
of squirrel, and the murmuring of gnats, and the 
rustling of the leaves, and the stir of branches, 
and the lowing of the kine, and the silver music 
of the chapel-bell, and the gentle purling of the 
rill, and the distant hum of the great city; 
and thou hast felt a soothing influence steal 
over thy being as of elysian rest : and as the 
twilight has become more vague and indistinct, 
and the shadows more solemnly beautiful, thou 
hast felt that quietude becoming sweet and 
sweeter until it has borne thee fax o£f among 
sunny glances and angel countenances, and 
soft, balmy tendernesses, and fond endearments, 
and liquid hymnings, and holiest breathings, 
and hallowed melodies, and flowers, and stars, 
and all the heaven of divinest things. Or, 
perchance, thou hast stood on ocean's sands, 
where they stretch away opposite the Ailsa 
Craig, and as the waves have beaten loud 
and louder on the shore, and thrown their 
snow-white foam aloft beneath the stirring 
wind, thou hast marked the deep, dark crimson 
colouring of the western sky, tinting the summit 
of Goat-feU. with clouds of blood, and ever 
and anon casting over the wide hemisphere, 
and the boundless roll of waters, and the distant 
ship, and the far-ofl* rock, and the screaming 
sea-gull, and the rising moon, and the pale 
vesper, its own hues of tremendous grandeur 
and dread magnificence : in these two, in the 
enchanting loveliness of the woodland scene, 
and in the ponderous glory of the heaving main, 
we have the characteristics of our poet's song. 

His love poems are exquisitely beautihil, 
imiting with a confiding tenderness and sweet 
simplicity a captivating melancholy. He has 
enshrined the passion in a radiance lovelier 
than the silver crescent : his Genevieve is in- 
imitable : it is as enchanting as the sculptured 
Venus, or as Handel's delicious air, " Wsit her, 
angels, to the skies:" it is chaste, elegant, 
mdodious ; it is the most delightful sketch of 
first-love we ever gazed upon ; it has all its fine, 
delicate colouring; it is more thrilling than 
starlight. 

The calm eventide, the soft moonlight, the 
ruined tower, the statue of the armed knight, 
the minstrel and the harp, the romantic tale, 
the meek and gentle maiden, the blush of af- 
fection, the hopes and fears, the confiding art- 
lessness and trusting love, all combine to form 
a picture of consummate beauty and consummate 



truth. And the poet's language iJs so exquisite 
— so like the music tones of heaven. But 
hearken : — 

All thoughts, all passions, all delfghts, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o'er again that happy hour, 
When midway oa the mount 1 lay, 
Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o'er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve : 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve. 

She leaned against the armed man. 
The statue of the armed knight; 
She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope, my joy, my Genevieve ! 
She loves me best whene'er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and dolefbl air, 
I sang an old and moving story— 
An old rude song that s^ted well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

Sho listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she know I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 
And that for ten long years he wooed 
The lady of the land. 

I told her how he pined ; and ha! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which 1 sang anoUier's love, 
Interpreted my own. 

She listened with a flitting blush. 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me that 1 gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
Which crazed this bold and lovely knight. 
And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night; 

But sometimes fh>m the skvage den. 
And sometimes flrom the darksome shade 
And sometimes starting up at once. 
In green and sunny glade. 

There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautifkil and bright; 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight I 

And that, unknowing what he did. 
He leapt amid a murderous band, 
And saved firom outrage worse than death 
The lady of the land ; 

And how she wept and clasped his knees, 
And how she tended him in vain— 
And ever strove to expiate 
The scorn that erased his brain. 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 
And how his madness went away. 
When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay ; 

His dying words-^but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty. 
My faltering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul to pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve— 
The music and the doleAil tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes and fears, that kindled hope, 
An undistinguishable throng ; 
And gentle wishes lung subdued. 
Subdued and cherished long ! 



She wept irllh pfly and delight. 

She bluihcd wiih Idvd md Tirgin Oaam ; 

Her boeom heiiTca, the itipt ulde ; 



And gaud upon my &ce. 
'Twatpiu^WloTB Had partfy Tear, 



COWPER. 

Snow falls thickly down this winter's dny . 
flake after flake is blown by the blenk wind 



and the 

and chilly. So on the hours pans ; Bnow, Bnow, 
till the fle'lila and bridge and viUnge ate covered. 
The " twanging horn is heard; iiJid the post- 
boy "comee, the herald of anoiay world, with 
spattered boots, strapped waist, and firoKen 
lockfl." Day dnrkena into ere: — 



The bronzed lamp throws \\a mellowed liaht 
acouDd the quiet room ; an air of snug security 
is felt. Snow falls faster withoat, but within 
bU is full of comfort. The paper is brought, 
"which not even critics critioiac," which holds 
in silence the happy inmates, and " which the 
fair, though eloquent themselves, yet feat to 

TIs pleaimt. throogli the loopholci of tolroil 
Tq peBp It moh ■ irotia i to toe Uin siir 
Df the grenl Hob.1. nnd nm feel the c™»d; 









Thus the paper biings tho empire before 

us and seeraa, as the falling snow without, 
to make our home more comfortable and w 
How domesticated is the room. Even the 
pictures of innocence and beauty which adorn 
the crimson wails glow with a calm and delici- 
ous quietude. The fire bums brightly, throw- 
ing its glare on the figured carpet. Sweet, 
meanwhile, flows on the evening. 

We are tar away fi-om the busy world ; shut 
out &oni the anxiety of humanity. There is 
a charm in this snug domestic home which 
binds us to its hcarm. Moisclessly pass the 
homfl, as if they had "silken winga." "Tho 
thicailod steel flics swiftly, and unfelt the task 
proceeds ;" " the woll-depicted flower WTOught 
patiently into the snowy lawn, uofolds itsboaom ; 
buds and leaves and sprigs and curling tendrils. 



Away, away from the diziy Babel, embosomed 
in peace and quietude. 

Fast iidls the snow, but with comforts such 
as these. Winter, we dread thee not ; nay wo 
" cto«Ti theo king of intimate delights, fire-side 
cnjoymenta, horoeborn happiness and all the 
comforts, that tho lowly roof of tmdistuibed 
retirement, and the hours of long uninterrupted 
evcninB, know." Past falls the snow witliout; 
the Gelds lie hid, the thatched cottages are 



think of those journeying homewards through 
such a night. " Hon eahn is our recess ; and 
how the frost raging abroad, and the rough 
wind endear the silence and the warmth en- 
joyed within I" 

How delicious in such peaceful momenta to 
take up Cowper and dream over his ozquisito 
poems. To us it is the most delighaiil of 
treats ; and while the snow falls tluckly on 
the hills and vallics, tuid drives down on tho 
alow moving wain, let us read some of the 
most Etriking portions of lus writings. Nothing 
can. be more suitable ; nothing con so endear 
this fire-side to one's heart, purifying nU the 
affections of the soul and shedding quietude 
and happiness on this tree- embosomed home. 

We have ever loved the life of this smnted- 
man. It abounds in eo much that is pure, 
simple and artless. Himianity may shed its 
finest expression of admiration here. There 
is so much that is noble, mingled with so much 
that ig gentle. There is such hallowed charms 
thrown around all that comes in the way of 
this holiest and best of poets. No one can 
rise from a perusal of his works without better 
thoughts and better feelings. He is like a 
fountain of crystal water j a eryatal fountain, 
pouring forth the most limpid streams. 

From his very birth we love him ; and who 
is there that docs not thus love lii"i after 
reading those exquisite lines on the receipt of 
his mother's picture! What heart melts not 
while listening to the thrilling strain i And 
then how sweetly he lets us into all the 
domestic blessings of his, oftentimes, happy 
lot. Those lotlere of his are beyond praise. 
No letters are equal to them in ' 
for warmth, elegance and purity, 
almost an inmate of liis home ; a beloved 
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panion of the poet's. Sad indeed were those 
clouds that obscuied his mental vision ; sad and 
gloomy. But he had much exquisite blessed- 
ness. Comparing him with others renowned in 
song, he would suffer little ; indeed we doubt 
not but that he would be foimd to have enjoyed, 
upon the whole, the greater portion of comfort 
and happiness. 

These letters of his will always live ; indeed 
we know not which to prefer, ms letters or his 
poems. We love both too well to part with 
either. Perhaps they are equally as interesting 
as BosweU's Johnson; to the child of God, 
infinitely more so. 

How endeared those names are to us which 
his a^ectionate and sympathising Mends bore ! 
"We can never forget his Mary, Lady Austin, 
Lady Heskett, Hayley, Joseph Hill and others. 
They are enshrined amid our sweetest and our 
holiest memories. And how beautiful the con- 
cluding couplet of his epistle to Joseph Hill, 
so exquisitely turned : — 

But not to moralize too much, and straiOi 
To prove an evil, of which all complain, 
(I hate long arguments verbosely spun) 
One story more, dear Hill, and 1 have done. 
Once on a time an emperor, a wise man, 
No matter where, in China, or Japan, 
Decreed, that whosoever should offend ' 
Against the well-known duties of a friend, 
Convicted once should ever after wear 
But half a coat, and show his bosom bare. 
The punishment importing this, no doubt, 
That all was nought vrithin, and all found out. 

O happy Britain I we have not to fear 
Such hard and arbitrary measure here ; 
Else, could a law, like that which 1 relate, 
Once have the sanction of our triple state, 
Some few, that I have known in days of old. 
Would run most dreadful risk of catching cold ; 
While you, my friend, whatever wind should blow» 
Might traverse England safely to and firo, 
An honest man, close buttoned to the chin, 
Broad-cloth without and a warm heart withia. 

We are reading this from the edition printed 
but a few years after the poet's death; and 
we confess we feel a peculiar pleasure in hand- 
ling a book bearing the date 1808 and the name 
of Johnson ; all will remember his letters to 
the printer, so characteristic of the pure and 
unsophisticated Cowper. Yea, there is an ex- 
quisite feeling in knowing that these volumes 
appeared almost in the very life-time of their 
author ; perhaps piirchased by one of his friends. 
But we may be deemed rather giving way to 
folly in speaking thus ; our mood, nowever, 
is to dream over this as well as all ol^er things. 

Who would not dream in such a quiet 
home, the fire blazing brightly and casting 
its warmth and light on the pictures, books 
and busts, the carpet, and sweetly adorned 
tea-table on which a few modest snow- drops 
stand, enblems of perfect beauty and perfect 
purity; then the white fields lying all round 
the cottage habitation, and the snow falling 
fast and faster, the winds blowing bleak and 
wintry. We cannot but dream in such a 
calm, quiet, blessedhome : cannot otherwise than 
turn page after page of our author in a de- 
sultory manner. Some of our readers, at least, 
will enter into all these peacefril feeliogs. They 
will remember times when they too have been 
lulled into the serene haven of silent happi- 
ness ; they will understand us. 



There is another and not less exqtdsite piece 
of Cowper's on the hateful practice of swear- 
ing ; and will not be out of place as a further 
specimen of the chasteness of his wit : — 

A Persian, humble servant of the sun, 
Who though devout yet bigotry had none, 
Hearing a lawyer* grave in his address. 
With adjurations every word impress, 
Supposed the man a bishop, or at least, 
God s name so much upon his lips, a priest ; 
Bowed at the close with all his graceful airs, 
And begged an interest in his frequent prayers, 

His letters are even more enlivened with it 
than Ms poems. Those to Lady Heskett and 
Joseph Hill contain many ex(^uisite specimens. 
Indeed, when rebuking, he is often playftil; 
he rather seeks to exhibit the absurdity of the 
thing by some pleasing allusion, than to censure 
with sternness. This characteristic will be 
perceived at once by those who have read and 
admired his writings. 

But let us turn to more serious passages : 
passages breathing more of the deep throbbing 
feelings of humanity than its playiulness and 
love. In listening to their noble music we 
would let the evening hour flow quietly away. 
Let the snow continue falling and the wind 
blow bleak and chilly, we are happy here and 
blessed. Then ply the needle whue we read : 
yet we would linger a little over those 
sweeter melodies which breathe out the sorrows 
of his heart: full of tenderest expression are 
these : — 

No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels ; 
No cure for such, till God, who makes them, heals. 
And thou, sad sufferer, under nameless ill. 
That yields not to the touch of human skill, 
Improve the kind occasion, understand 
A Father's frown and kiss the chastening rod t 

This is a sight for pity to peruse, 
Till she resembles, faintly, what she views ; 
Till sympathy contracts a kindred pain. 
Pierced with the woes, that she laments in vain. 
This, of all maladies, that man infest 
Claims most compassion, and receives the less. 

And again how sweetly he alludes to the 
same triid in the following: — 

But with a soul that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing. 

'Tis not, as heads that never ache suppose, 
Forgery of foncy, and a dream of woes. 
Man is a harp, whose chords elude the sight, 
Each yielding harmony, disposed aright; 
The screws reversed (a task, which, if He please, 
God in a moment executes with ease ; ) 
Ten thousand, thousand strings at once go loose ; 
Lost, till He tune them, all their power and use. 

But far more exquisitely, more touchingly 
beautiful than all are those lines in which he 
refers ** to One who had himself been hurt by 
archers ;" it is so simple, so pure, so thrilling. 
Tlie heart dwells ever on the delicious notes : 
the softest that ever yet fell on human ear : 
it is sweet beyond expression : — 

I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 
Long since. With many an arrow deep infixed 
My panting side was charged, when 1 withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was 1 found by one, who had himself 
Been hurt by archers. In his side he bore. 
And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 
With gentle force soliciting the darts. 
He drew them forth, and healed, and bade me live. 

A note struck upon the soul, never to be 
forgotten ! In simplicity and exquisite sweet- 
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nesB curl around the heart and liye, entwined, 
for years. There is such a mec^-breathing 
tone, so applicable to the subject; and the 
allusion is like the mild light of heaven throwing 
additional beauty over one of the most touching 
pictures in our language. It radiates with a 
calm spiritual lustre soothing to the very ex- 
istence. Gently does he recall his sorrow, yea 
with aU the gentleness of a child of God, and 
gently does- it find its way to our bosom. 

How fine is Cowper's reply to the sage who 
desires him to leave the world alone to babble 
on in its foolish hopes and fears. It is a 
noble passage ; breathing from the inner depths 
of universal brotherhood. It is the utterance 
of the biirsting soul of one who loved humanity 
with his very life :— 

'Twere well, says one sage erudite, profound, 
Terribly arched and aquiline his nose, 
And orerbuilt with most impending brows> 
'Twere well, could you permit the world to !!▼• 
As the world pleases. What's the world to you t 
Much. I was bom of woman, and drew milk 
As sweet as charity Arom human breasts. 
I think, articulate, I laugh and weep, 
And exercise all ftinctions of a man. 
How then should I and any man that lives 
Be strangers to each otiiert Pierce my vein, 
Take of the crimson stream meandering there, 
And catechise it well ; apply thy glass. 
Search it, and prove now if it be not blood 
Congenial with thine own : and, if it be, 
What edge of subtlety canst thou suppose 
Keen enough, wise and skilAil as thou art, 
To cut the link of brotherhood, by which 
One common Maker bound me to the kind f 
True ; I am no proficient, I confess, 
In arts like yours. I cannot call the swift 
And perilous lightnings from the angry clouds. 
And bid them hide themselves in earth beneath ; 
I cannot analyse the air nor catch 
The parallax of yonder luminous point. 
That seems half quenched in the immense abyss : 
Such powers I boast not — neither can I rest 
A silent witness of the headlong rage, 
Or heedless folly, by which thousands die. 
Bone of my bone, and kindred souls to mine. 

And again in that often quoted contrast 
between me simple peasant and the witty Vol- 
taire, what mild lustre glows in every line : — 

Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
Content tho' mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 
Has little understanding and no wit. 
Receives no praise ; but, though her lot be such, 
(Toilsome and indigent) she renders much ; 
That knows, and knows no more, her Bible true — 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant ! O unhappy bard I 
His the mere tinsel, her's the rich reward ; 
He praised perhaps for ages yet to come, 
She never heard of half a mile firom home : 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 
She safe in the simplicity of her s. 

How fine is that deep thrilling utterance of 
the wearied soul in the opening of the second 
book of the Task : — 

O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade. 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful or successful war 
Might never reach me more. 

What quiet sweetness, soft as the mellowed 
light of eve, characterises the walk to Emmaus ; 



what solemn eloquence breathes in his denuo- 
ciation of unholy ministers, and how lofty and 
even magnificent are those anathemas against 
slavery and wrong. But where all is so beau- 
tiful, so manly and so gentle, how shall we 
choose? We love his colloquial style; his 
•pure and christian flow of reasoning. Indeed 
his works abound in these ; they are embued 
with all the silent happiness of home. They 
could not otherwise than have been written 
in a blessed abode. Had Cowper been diifer- 
ently placed he never had composed such 
charming volumes. We could fancy ten thou- 
sand circumstances that would have blighted 
all. 

He is a poet of whom one never wearies. 
However we may love the others, still we 
are not always in the mood to enjoy them. 
To read them, they require you to bring the 
mind attuned to their music, whether it be 
swelling out with grandeur or flowing softly 
and dreamlike. But to Cowper you may ever 
give ** capable ear." Times and seasons heed 
not : you will find pleasure and profit : your 
heart will be piirified; evil passions will be 
subdued, evil desires overcome; there wUl 
be a holy and blessed influence at work directly 
vou turn his page. This hallowing power will 
narmonize your mind to its unsullied sanctity 
of purpose and will. 

He IS as a revered parent talking with you, 
his child. His hair is ^ey ; and his aspect 
venerable, yet beaming with the tendevest anec- 
tion; and you listen to the charmed notes 
with deepening joy. He is the most intimate 
companion and yet the holiest guide. You 
cannot otherwise than reverence hun ; and feel 
that he talks with you as one who knows every 
expression of your soul. He leads you through 
nature and tells of Him, its author. He leads 
^ou home and tells of domestic blessedness 
mdependent of the world's smile or frown. 
He leads you to the imiversal Father and shews 
Him once again reconciled to you by Hi« divine 
Son. 

Cast down and wounded art thou, he will 
soothe and comfort : weak and helpless — ^he 
will give strength and hope: harassed with 
unholy desires and wishes, he will purify and 
subdue ; loving wife and child, he will deepen 
that hallowed love; clinging to parents, he 
will make thee cling more tenderly; happy, 
he will make thee happier. Be his companion 
for a morning; a winter's clear and frosty 
morning, and thy soul shall be gladdened by 
his converse and his smile. He will shew 
" the self-sequestered man f>*e§h for his task, 
intend what task he may." He will tell thee 
that ** inclement seasons recommend his warm 
but simple home, when he enjoys with her, 
who shares his pleasures and ms heart, sweet 
converse." He will make thee feel the hecdtiiy 
happiness of the morning meal when partaken 
with those we love. Then thou wilt wander 
forth with him into the garden; and though 
flowers now bloom not, still wilt thou flnd 
the most beautiful of all rearing its \msullied 
petals, even the sweet hope-breathing snow- 
drop: and thou wilt flnd the air bracing 
though keen, and the sky all cloudless blue ; 
and from this plot of cultivated ground will 
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ke lead thee into the fields. Then after the 
sweetest words that ever fell from mortal lips, 
the day will reach its meridian, and the bells 
from yonder village church will break out, and 
the poet's soul will b\ixst with thrilling me- 
mories : — 

There is in boqIs a sympathy with rounds, 
And as the mind is pitched the ear is pleased 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave,* 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies. 
How soft the music of those village bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still. 
Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes onl 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where Memory slept. Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 
And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 
Such comprehensive views the spirit takes, 
That in a few short moments I retrace 
(As in a map the voyager his course) 
The windings of my way through many years. 

And pursuing this he will tell thee of a 
father and a mother, and of their inestimable 
worth; but the chimes swelling out again in 
simple music will recall his thoughts : — 

Again the harmony comes o'er the vale : 
And through the trees I view the embattled tower, 
Whence all the music. 1 again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 
A-nd settle in soft musings as I tread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms, 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 

And then he will take thee to his quiet 
and happy home, and the day thou spendest 
with hun will be haUowed indeed. 

Thus we have let our feelings flow while 
lingering over the pages of this sainted bard. 
Fast falls the snow without and faster still; 
but warmer comfort and higher bliss have been 
tasted within. The lamp sheds a more mellowed 
lustre; the fire blazes more tranquilly; even 
the busts and pictures and books have a deeper 
look of quietude. Peace broods over our 
home ; blessedness pervades our heart. Now 
and then the wind blows; but it enhances 
the comforts of our hearth. "We lay aside the 
book, loving and clinging to our poet more than 
heretofore. He has added to our delights ; he 
has enhanced our purest joys. 

So closes the volume one evening in our 
quiet home ; a home secluded from tne world 
and far off from the noise of busy London; 
a home blessed with peace and tenderness and 
the smile of God: closed indeed but to be 
opened in other calm and holy horn's. Wintry 
indeed without and white with cold ; but here, 
within, all hallowed joy ; unruffled and undis- 
turbed. 



GEORGE CROLY. 

The genius of this poet is of the boldest and 
most splendid character ; he displays in all his 
writings, the most trifling not excepted, a pro- 
fusion of intellectual weidth. Brought up and 
nurtured amid wild hill-scenery, his mind na- 
turally partakes of its grandeur and sublimity ; 
and even his vast orientd researches and predilec- 
tions have not entirely subdued the ruggcdness of 
his conceptions . Eastern luxuriance and Eastern 
voluptuousness have not wholly taken posses- 



sion of his soul ; there still remains the fresh, 
free, vigorous strength of a mountaineer. 

His poems will never become popular ; thej" 
are too gorgeous and magnificent for the multi- 
tude ; they pall upon the taste ; the mind is 
not ever in a mood to enjoy their massive 
splendour ; it cannot always be on the stretch ; 
it seeks for simpler and sweeter strains. The 
wild blast of the hurricane — the startling flash 
of the lightning — the tremendous roll of thun- 
ders — the beUowings of ocean — do not always 
please ; they elevate, indeed, the thoughts, but 
they soon weary the senses ; they expand and 
dilate the being ; the imagination is fired ; we 
admire the terrible confusion, and even love 
for awhile the loud crashings of the storm, but 
we soon turn with joy to 3ie softer features of 
an evening landscape beneath an Italian sky ; 
and as the traveller, in the midst of the sublime 
scenery of the North Cape, with an eye fully 
capable of taking in all its grandeur and glory, 
often casts his spirit back to those less rugged 
and more lovely spots of his own beautiful isle, 
so do we turn from the more brilliant gushes of 
minstrelsy to the chaster and humbler music of 
the heart with a feeling of delight and rapture. 
The love of grandeur and magnificence is the 
ruling passion of our poet, and is discoverable 
in every production of his lyre ; and it is to this 
very characteristic that they will owe their 
unpopularity ; they will never move the people ; 
they will never enchain the mind of the nation ; 
their rich, powerful music will fall unheeded. 
To gain their ear and heart, it wants something 
more lively and simple ; sweetness is the charm 
that wins them. I'his is not only true with the 
writings of poet and of orator, but it is also true 
with regard to painters. It is not the sublime 
sketch of the Last Judgment that enchants, but 
the humbler drawing of some rural festival: 
beauty, and not splendour, is the idol. There 
is, however, no question as to which is higher 
in the scale of intellectual greatness ; the tre- 
mendous conception of the future desolation 
requires a stronger and a loftier stretch of mind 
than some picture of an English landscape ; 
and it needs a greater bard to sweep the deep, 
sinewy chords of eternity than the trembling 
strings of earthly sweets. And yet the latter 
shall be the favourite with the many ; and, 
indeed, this may be seen in the case of Milton 
and Cowper; tor although the former is so 
much £^plauded, and that, too, deservedly, yet 
we very much doubt if he is as much read as 
the sainted bard of Olney. 

Had our author been less gifted, he would 
doubtless have had more numerous admirers ; 
there is too much dazzling splendour for the 
populace ; had he less, he would have been 
better known. He indeed works powerfully on 
a few master-minds ; to them he gives new im- 
pulses ; but with the multitude, he, as it were, 
has no existence ; the names and songs of his 
humbler brethren are in every one's mouth — 
they are household words. 

Paris in 1815 is Croly's principal poem : it 
has more of the solemn and stately grandeur 
than the gorgeous ; there is a lofty tone running 
through me whole. His cities are marble ; his 
people, moving statues^ It is prefaced by a 
splendid dissertation on the French revolution 
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in perfect accordance "with what follows. How 
characteristic of its author is the following de- 
scription of the worship in Notre Dame : and 
then the reference to the simpler service of the 
Tillage churches of England : — 

The organ peals ; at once, as some vast wave, 
Bend to tiie earth the mighty multitade, 
Silent as those pale emblems of the grave 
In monumental marble round them strewed, 
Low at the altar, forms in cope and hood 
Superb with gold-wrought cross and diamond twine, 
Life in their upturned visages subdued, 
Toss their untiring censers round the shrine. 
Where on her throne of clouds the Virgin sits divine. 
But only kindred faith can fitly tell 
Of the high ritual at that altar done. 
When clashed the arras, and rose the chorus-swell, 
Then sank, as if beneath the grave 'twere gone ; 
Till broke the spell the mitred abbot's tone. 
Deep, touching, solemn, as he stood in prayer, 
A dazding form upon its topmost stone, 
And raised, with hallowed look, the Host in air, [there. 
And blessed with heavenward hand the thousands kneeling 
Pompous I but love I not such pomp of prayer ; 
III bends the heart 'mid mortal luxury. 
Rather let me the meek devotion share. 
Where, in their silent glens and thickets high, 
England, thy lone and lowly chapels lie. 
The spotless table by the eastern wall, 
The marble, rudely traced with names gone by. 
The pale-eyed pastor's simple, fervent call; 
Those deeper wake the heart, where heart is all in all. 
If pride be evil ; if the holiest sighs 
Must come from humblest hearts ; if man must turn 
Full on his wreck of nature to be wise : 
If there be blessedness for those who mourn ; 
What speak the purple gauds that round us bum t 
Ask of that kneeling crowd whose glances stray 
So restless round on altar, vestment, urn ; 
Can guilt weep there f can mild repentance pray t 
Ask, when this moment's past, how runs their Sabbath-dayl 
Their Sabbath-day I alas ! to France that day 
Comes not ; she has a day of looser dress, 
A day of thicker crowded ball and play, 
A day of folly*s hotter, ranker press; 
She knoweth not its hallowed happiness, 
Its eve of gathered hearts and gentle cheer. 

Throughout the whole of this there is dignity : 
it is deeply coloured with the statcliness of his 
own mind. There is not a line which is not full 
and sonorous, we had almost said pompous. 
Even when the poet alludes to the religious 
peasantry of England, and the beautiful and 
sunny spots on which so many of their churches 
stand— when he speaks of the calm, unruffled 
peace— their hours, so soft and spirit-like, of 
Sabbatic rest — their fervid aspirations after the 
pure and holy — their simple but heart-breathing 
services — their sigh of deep contrition — their 
plea for pardon — their entire reliance on Jesus 
— their spiritual hymns, we have the same 
majestic roll of music; there is little or no di- 
minution in its solemn movement ; there is no 
sweet, low pause ; no gentle hush. The gor- 
geous ceremonies of the apostate church are 
more in accordance with his muse than the 
lovelier ritual of our own. And even here he 
is not so much at home as in pictures of sullen 
grandeur. H^« best poems remind one of the 
setting of the sun amid a brooding storm ; the 
cry of the sea-gull — the dark clouds — ever and 
anon a streak of bluish white — ^the crimson 
and the gold in the western sky — the tempestu- 
ous breeze — ^the lashing of the waters, often 
combine to form a scene of wild and strange 
magnificence strikingly characteristic of our 
author. 

Perhaps the first of the following pieces is as 
free from this stately music as any ; but the 



second exhibits it in a high degree. They are 
both on Evening ; the one displaying its sweet, 
unruffled quietude, and the other, its sullen 
and tempestuous glory : — 

Look on these waters, with how soft a kiss 
They woo the pebbled shore I then steal away. 
Like wanton lovers,— but to come again, 
And die in music ! There, the bending skies 
See all their stars,— and the beach-loving trees, 
Oziers and willows, and the watery fiowers. 
That wreathe their pale roots round the ancient stones, 
Make pictures of themselves I 

There is a gloomy grandeur in the sun, 
That levels his last light along the shore ; 
The clouds are rolling downwards, stern and dun ; 
The long, slow wave is streaked with red, like gore 
On some vast field of battle : and the roar 
Of wave and wind comes like the battle's sound. 
And now the sun sinks deeper : and the clouds. 
In folds of sullen fire, still heavier lower: 
'Till the whole storm the shore and ocean shroudi. 

Croly's Sebastian is a fine Spanish romance, 
well told, though often negligent in the con- 
struction of its verse ; it abounds with splendid 
passages ; perhaps the one on the Alhambra is 
the most gorgeous. Much of his poetry, how- 
ever, is descriptive of the beauty and glory of 
the East ; in it we discover the wonderful re- 
sources of his mind. He has woven the high- 
wrought superstitions of Araby and its adjacent 
countries into a woof of magnificent texture. 

It is not imfrequently pleasant to read the 
tales that abound in eastern lands ; they may 
be very improbable, but they are not on that 
account the less bcautifril. Besides angels, 
the Mahometans believe in a race of beings 
which form, as it were, a link between man 
and the celestial spirits, composed of soul and 
body, but higher and more ethereal. Many 
are the exquisite stories we have concerning 
these ; and we cannot but admire them when 
they come to us clothed in all the softness and 
voluptuousness of the East. They scent of 
the odoriferous spices of Arabia. We delight 
in reading of their magnificent palaces — their 
flowery gardens — their cooling streams — ^their 
million fountains — ^their myriad gems — their 
wide outspread heavens — ^their citron and their 
olive groves — ^their stately temples — their faith- 
fid and constant loves. There is an unearthly 
splendour cast over each. How often did we 
listen to these marvellous stories in our child- 
hood ! and in our later years they have not 
completely left us ; something of their fragrance 
remains. 

We cannot think even of the orient clime 
without the imagination being somewhat tinged 
with its fair beauty. ** The gold of that land 
is good." But to nothing do we turn with 
greater delight than to its traditions respecting 
the angels : one of these our poet has chosen 
as a fitting theme of his lyre. It is related in 
the Koran that two angels, Haruth and Maruth, 
having spoken in contemptuous tones of man's 
weakness in resisting temptation, were sent 
down to earth that their own firmness and 
purity might be tested. They surmount every 
trial, and are about to re* ascend to their bliss- 
ful abode, when a woman, whose form a spirit 
has assumed, plies her wiles to seduce: she 
fails, until she persuades them to taste the 
wine- cup, when she completely triumphs ; and 
in their folly, they reveal the words by which 
men are elevated to angels. The punishment 
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quickly follows, and they are for eyer exiled 
from heaven. 

Oni paet makes a little alteration. Instead 
of two spirits, he nanatcs the overthrow of 
one : the tale is thereby simplified and interest 
increased. He also nutigates the severe judg- 
ment, and the angel is partly fo^ven. The 
~ "'a literally crowded with diamonds, and 



myrrh, and cloudless skies, and balmy 
ings, and gentle music, and tones of deepest 
tenderness. We deem it the most magnificent 
of his productions. 

The angel of the world was seated on a lofty 
tower near Damascus ; the time of his departure 
was at hand ; temptations had assailed in vain ; 
his faith was still pure ; his holiness stood 
vouched ; it was unblemished ; it shone brighter 
for the trial ; he felt joyous in conscious inno- 
cence ; he looked forward to the gaiden-land 
of Paradise ; his triumph was at hand ; he 
had nndergone the fiery ordeal, and he had 
come out a gem of more brilliant lustre ; his 
foimer hoastiul words were nearly accomplished, 
his vaunt nearly fulfilled. But one other ti^st 
nwaited him : — 



TbM llowly rose, nnd o'er the mount hung hgnring. 

The angel's glance was thrown upwards to 
the blue vault ; his wings expanded ; already 
his flight was begun. He turned his countenance 
'a the plain beneath, and there was a suppliant 
n her knees. Wrath darkened his fair, bright 
face, but it soon regained ita suimy radiance. 
She stated her petition : ahe had vowed to 
close her dying parent's eyes, and on the way, 
the caravsn was stopped, and her little wealth 
made the prize of the robbers : he cast a price- 
less gem to the lowly pilgrim, and prepared 
again for his return heavenward. She still 
knelt; he bade her "be happy, end begone :" — 



The angel gazed upon the lovely one, and 
she deeply blushed, and stooping, plucked a 
flower, and laid it on the ibotMool of the 
throne. " Her sisha were richer than the n 
they fanned." By command he could x 
accept the gift without staining the purity of 
his judgment-seat ,- it lay untouched. The 
pilgrim cast upwards an upbraiding glance ; 
dizzinesB came ; his spirit was enwrapt in 
dream of forgetfulncss ; yet Still he heard the 
voice of the suppliant sweeter than the bi 
melody, 

Consciousaesa returned -. he touched the beau- 
tiful offering, and bade farewell. In a nioi 
deep thunders rolled and crashed; a 
gathered in the vale, and enveloped the n 
tain ; the storm raged, the dim vapours seemed 
as many waters ; a ship heaved on the dsahing 
waves; ita sail was silken, and ita guide a 
lovely woman : snddenly it plunged beneath 
the roaring billows, and the tempest ceased. 
The anger knew the symbol^but still gazed 
on the ^tal flower, and the-^grim, wiw her 
"small, unsandaled feet, shinuig like silver 
on a floor of ro" " 

lie Sy.lun Ijtb i 
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The night-breeze swept up the n 
de ; the clouds in the western heaven seemed 
I some huge palace lighted i^ with golden 
sunbeams and amethystine tints. The angel 
had lost his eye for grandeur ; his heart was 
with the being that so sweetly kneeled at 
his feet. Would the flowery cliine be happi- 
ness without her? — would earth not be para- 
dise with her! — were thoughts that disturbed 
the settled rest of his soul. 

>, and the whirlwind dashed out its gloomy 
sounds ; the &ir moon waned, and the stara 
lost their brightness. 

he mngel lu cnthnmed within « do 
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Lighted its purple lamp the hyacinth, 
The dahlia poured its thousand-coloured gleam, 
A ruby torch the wondering eye might deem 
Hung on the brow of some night- watching tower, 
Where upwards climbed the broad magnolia's stem— 
An urn of lovely lustre every flower, 

Burning before the king of that illumined bower. 
And nestling in that arbour's leafy twine, 
From cedar's top to violet's lowly bell, 
Were birds, now hushed, of plumage all divine. 
That as the quivering rad4ance on them fell, 
Shot baek such hues as stain the orient shell, 
Touching the deep, green shades with light from eyes 
Jacinth, and jet, and biasing carbuncle. 
And gold-dropt coronets, and wings of dyes 

Bathed in the living streams of their own paradise. 

The angel heeded not the warning, the deep 
witchery of the suppliant speU-bound him; 
night's gloomy shadows had fallen on hill, 
and plain, and proud Damascus ; there was 
no stir in the city ; the maiden's foot had ceased 
to tread her streets, and the voice of song 
had died away ; the poor man alike with the 
rich slept soundly, and forgot his troubles, 
or perhaps in fairy dream beheld some beautiful 
home, with its wide-extended garden, his own; 
darkness was in the horizon, but celestial 
light was in the bower; the expression of 
the pilgrim's eye became loftier, but not less 
sweet. She rose, and with one arm point- 
ing to the sky, approached him nearer; then 
plucking **a cluster from the vine" which 
threw its light, transparent leaves around be- 
neath the golden radiance, she pressed its juice 
into a crystal chalice, and offeifed it to the 
angel. £us coimtenance darted fire, and she 
tottered as if wounded to the heart ; he sprang 
forwards, and caught her in his arms, and 
drank the contents of the cup, which she still 
had strength to offer; once more she fixed 
on his bending form " the beam of her deep, 
dewy, melancholy eye." Another warning 
was given — they stood as if sadness had taken 
possession of their souls ; the angel felt his 
guilt; but she, "in a voice as sweet as the 
murmuring of summer streams beneath the 
moonlight s glance," besought him to reveal 
the uimnown words. Her delicious beguile- 
ments prevailed, and he uttered the sentence; 
the heavens resounded with hollow thimders, 
and the clouds gave forth the lightnings ; the 
rain dashed downwards to the earth, and the 
plain and the moimtain smoked beneath the 
terrible storm. 

The seducer proves to be Eblis, who having 
re-assumed his shape, pronounces the angel's 
doom — to remain on earth until it is once 
again covered with the innocence and pristine 
beauty of paradise and the peaceful loveliness 
of its birth hour. 

We think this is the most exquisite Arabian 
fiction we have ever read : it is sweetly sim^ ; 
and of all songs bearing an Oriental origin 
and cast, we deem this one of the finest. There 
are several other poems which are distinguished 
as having issued &om the same source; and 
we cannot leave the odoriferous ground of the 
East without quoting our author's lines on 
the Dream of Jacob. We cannot forget, too, 
that the events which interested and delighted 
us most in childhood were witnessed by an 
Asiatic sky ; the touching histories of the fiible 
belong to these lands — with them they are 
for ever associated ; and one of the most thrill- 



ing of these is the account of Jacob. Sent 
out at an early age, friendless and alone, with 
nothing but the blessing of his father, he toiled 
onwards towards the home of his uncle Laban; 
the twilight was deepening into night, and 
the heaven sending out her myriad stars, when 
he took a stone, and placing it as a pillow^ 
laid himself down to rest : — 

The sua was sinking on the mountain -sone 
That guards thy vales of beauty, Palestine ! 
And lovely from the desert rose the moon. 
Yet lingering on the horizon's purple line, 
Like a pure spirit o'er its earthly shrine. 
Up Padan-aram's height, abrupt and bare, 
A pilgrim toiled, and oft on day's decline . 
Looked pale, then paused for eve's delicious air ; fprayer. 
The summit gained, he knelt and breathed his evening 

He spread his cloak and slumbered— darkness fell 
Upon the twilight hills ; a sudden sound 
Of silver trumpets o'er him seemed to swell; 
Clouds heavy with the tempest gathered reund, 
Yet was the whirlwind in its caverns bound ; 
Still deeper rolled the darkness from on high, 
Gigantic volume upon volume wound- 
Above, a pillar shooting to the sky : 
Below, a mighty sea, that spreads incessantly. 

Voices are heard— a choir of golden strings; 
Low winds, whose breath is loaded with the rose ; 
Then chariot- wheels — the nearer rush of wings ; 
Pale lightning round the dark pavilion glows : 
It thunders — the resplendent gates unclose. 
Far as the eye can glance, on height o'er height 
Rise fiery waving wings, and star-crowned brows, 
Millions on millions, brighter and more bright. 
Till all is lost in one supreme, unmingled light. 

But, two beside the sleeping pilgrim stand, 
Like cherub-kings, with lifted, mighty plume. 
Fixed, sun-bright eyes, and looks of high command : 
They tell the patriarch of his glorious doom ; 
Father of countless myriads that shall come, 
Sweeping the land like billows of the sea, 
Bright as the stars of heaven from twilight's gloom. 
Till He is given whom angels long to see. 
And Israel's splendid line is crowned with Deity. 

Such is the vision that appeared to the 
weary pilgrim. He arose in the morning, and 
raised a monument with the stone, in com- 
memoration of the event, and vowed that if 
he returned to his home again in peace, the 
Lord should be his God. He stiU toiled on- 
wards, but doubtless with a lighter heart. Before 
his dream, his mind would naturally be sad ; 
it would often recur to the past; the retreat 
of infanc): would exert a powerful influence 
in deepening that melancholy ; the fear of his 
incensed brother would press upon him ; and 
as he turned around upon the setting glories 
of the first day, he would be absorbed by 
pensive reflections : he was homeless— he was 
houseless. But now he could go on his way 
rejoicing ; the star of hope had beamed ; the 
Deity had appeared ; his gloom would be ex- 
changed for a delightful anticipation; and in 
the magnificence of the Eternal's promise, he 
would almost forget his former fears and sor- 
rows, and even the face of those he loved. 

He arrived at Laban' s, ♦'and he looked, and 
behold a well in the field, and lo, there were 
three flocks of sheep lying by it; for out of 
that well they watered the flocks : and a great 
stone was upon the well's mouth. And thither 
were all the flocks gathered: and they rolled 
the stone from the well's mouth, and watered 
the sheep, and put the stone again upon the 
well's mouth in his place. And Jacob said 
unto them. My brethren, whence be ye ? And 
they said. Of Haran are we. And he said 
unto them, Know ye Laban the son of Nahor ? 
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And they said, We know him. And he saiii 
into them, Ib he well ? And they said, He 
a well ; and behold Rachel his daughter com- 
eth will the sheep. And he said, Lo, it in 
high day, neither is it time that the cattli; 
should be gathered together: water yo the 
sheep, and go and feed Ihem. And they eaid, 
We cannot, luiUl all the flocks be gathered 
together, and tiH they roll the stone &om 
the wcU's mouth; then we water the sheep. 
And while he yet spake with them, Rachel 
e with her father's ahcep; for she kept 
a. And it came to pass, when Jacob saw 
Rachel the daughter of Laban, his mother'e 
brother, and the sheep of Laban bis motJicr's 
brother, tbat Jacob went near, and loUed iho 
stone from the well's mouth, and watered the 
flock of Laban his mother's brother. And 
Jacob kissed Rachel, and lifted up his voice 
and wept. And Jacob told Rachel that he 
was her father's brother, and tbat he was 
Eebekah'fl son : and she ran and told her 
father. And it came to pass, when Laban 
hoard the tidings of Jacob his sister's son, 
that he ran to meet him, and embraced him, 
and kiased him, and he brought him to hia 
house. And he told Laban all these things." 

How beautiful is hia love for Eaehel ; pure 
and spotless as anything on earth. The man 
"s undertbesmile of heaven ; he daily increases 
n wealth, and in a few years becomes a power- 
ful prince. We paaa over the interesting and ' 
' " uching records of hia Me — his wrestling with 
e angol at Peniel, and refusing to let him 
go until blessed—his meeting with his bcotker 
Esau— hia establishment in ^e land of Canaui 
-^his love of Joseph — all these beautiful re- 
cords belong to the East. They are entwined 
LTOund ita dells, and plains, and mountains, 
ind streams. Well may we love the oriental 
region ; well may it kindle all our enthuaiaam, 
and all our hopes ; much of its ground ia 
sacred ; it teems with hallowed associations ; 
on its soil the Incarnate trod, preaching 
ivemnce to the captive, and the opening 
of prison-doors to those that are bound. 
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of peace and the hymn of faith ; they cheer and 
exalt the depressed spirit ; they gladden and 
— le the sorrowful heart. 

lie poems are in perfect keeping with their 
title, Songs from the Parsonage, and are worthy 
of a minister of the apostolic I'luglish church : 
they are somewhat similar to the beautiful 
itcains of the good George Ilerbert. The versi- 
fication is correct, and often elegant. 
How full of confiding truat is this : — 
Oh I bnw protbundlr craaquil Ig the peace 

The itDm msf came, >nd ear(hl; hopei mii ceue. 
And all that once w.j tuU of J07, may be 
I.DS1 and for ever; butKblleHemaiiee 
Thine arm direciiiig. let the itoim beat on \ 



From the glad Gun of Bighteomuei 
Showing iBe pathnj to a home at 



No: from hii hearlhr pt.j,, Thy wiU be done. 
And e.en In gfief can feel, Thj wlU and his ate <n». 
And this, suggested by a vase of dowers, is 
not less beantiml:— 

Earth'gtoiuiiiuiinbcauly! WKh what akl'tl [rjyei. 



With this the mind sympathizes : fnr who 
has not stood in calm, deep thought before these 
stars of earth, and mused on Paradise, its blush- 
ing flowers, its enchanting sweetness, its perfect 
stillness, its tall, majestic cedars, its lofty pines, 
its clear waters, its blissful pair? Scenes of 
Eden's imruffled peace have broken in upon us, 
and we have gazed delighted on its orient 
mornings and its dewy evenings ; its gales have 
wafted lo the sense the odoriftrou.i perfume of 
its garden ; the music of its rivers has sounded 
an the ear ; the liquid notes of its nightingales 
have arisen upwards and floated onwards; the 
benignity and hallowed felicity of its newly 
created mhahitants have thrown over the en- 
chanting spot a deeper and a more delicious 
we have been subdued into a gentle 



ay aailness, for we havea"bighei 
theirs ; a happiness won thic 
Itruggle with inward and outward foes. 



happiness than tli 



happmess of power and moral victory, the hap- 
piness of disinterested sacrifices and wide-spread 
love, the happiness of boundless hope, and of 
' thoughts which wander through eternity.' 
sun tfiere are times when the spirit, oppressed 
with pain, worn with toil, tired of tumult, sick 
at the sight of guilt, wounded in its love, 
baffled in its hope, and trembling in its faith, 
almost longs for ' the wings of a dove, that it 
might fly away,' and take refuge onudat 'the 
shady bowers, the 'vernal airs,' the 'roses 
without thoma,' the quiet, the beauty, the 
loveliness of Eden." 

We wish, too, in these momenta, that we were 
some subtler essence, material and yet spiritual, 
that our aoula might commingle with the per- 
fumes of flowers ; beeome the sweet scent, and 
yet retain the consciousness of distinct and se- 
parate being — atom united to atom ; incorpo- 
rated will the rich odour, and yet retain the 
^^ensc of OUT own individual life. Thus may it 
be in the happier clime : in our trnderest em- 
braces we may pass into the object of our love 
—become one with it — in form and shape to 
appear but one, and yet have all the vividness 

But the joyous lai'k, lie fairy butterfly, the 
whispeiine woods, the soft breezes, all remind 
us of Paradise and heaven ; the former is faded 
and gone, the latter is yet our own. Every 
]>ud, and every tree, and every brook, and every 
insect, and every bird tell us of the belter land ; 
and the thiobbitig and i;|uenchlcss spirit of man 
gives reality to tho fact ; the grandeur and the 
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loTeliness of nature eyer feed the stirring flame, 
ever increase the intense thirst. We gaze on 
some quiet landscape, mellowed into golden 
beauty by the sun, its waters glancing beneath 
the light, its forests irradiated with brightness, 
its distant steeple shining like some silver streak 
of coming day, its sheep reclining beneath the 
shade of tree and hedge, its butterflies alighting 
on the wild-rose and woodbine, and immemately 
we feel the burnings within— the loneings after 
immortality ; or we stand before the blue moim- 
tains with their crests of snow, and our pantinss 
become more sublime and ethereal; their Gi- 
gantic forms seem part of another world ; with 
every-day life they have nothing to do ; they 
are the emblems of some eternal existence ; 
they contrast themselves strangely with the 
turmoil of cities ; whilst looking on them, we 
are divested of self, we merge into the one 
mighty spirit; an everlastingness comes over 
us ; the noise and tumult of man cease here ; 
the larch and fir which skirt their sides give a 
melancholy tone to the mind; the mortal is 
lost in the immortal ; the corruptible, in the 
incorruptible; the laransitory becomes firm, 
fixed, immovable ; our fickleness changes itself 
into a deep and imperishable constancy; our 
thoughts take the hue of heaven — they are vast 
and infinite; our aspirations quicken ; our feel- 
ings are spiritualized :— 

Witness this one fair lake, upon whose side 
So oft at even 'tis my joy to roam— 
Gazing upon a thousand things that hide 
Their beauties, till the heart doth feel at home 
With nature's self beneath her open dome- 
That I do love the waters, and the woods, 
And simple flowers that bloom in solitudes, 
And the green meadows, and the soft blue skies, 
And mountains with their ever-changeAil dyes ; 
And that I praise with no feigned melodies : 
Yet did the fairest scene that ever beamed 
On my rapt gaze—the loveliest morn or evMi, 
Beneath whose spell I ever stood and dreamed. 
Leave but a deeper thirst — this spirit needs a heaven ! 

There is something within us all which speaks 
of everlasting life and beauty : those seasons are 
far from few in which overwhelming thoughts 
rush on the soul ; we pant after eternal reali- 
ties ; we weep because all around us is transi- 
tory; we sorrow because all is given to decay. 
Man thus ever thinks : he gazes on the once 
blossoming rose, it is now shrivelled, and dried, 
and without loveliness ; he looks on the pale, 
marble features of his own little one ere it is 
laid in the tomb, and he meditates on the insta- 
bility of all things here below ; but in the midst 
of sadness there is hope ; he feels within him- 
self an imperishable essence. Man is the child 
of anticipation; in his happiest hours he dreams 
of something more lasting and exquisite still ; 
he creates something purer, and holier, and 
better. 

And oh, how sweet when the pale moon and 
the silver stars glimmer in the evening sky, 
when the leaves fall rustling to the eartn, 
when the low winds come moaning by, to let 
loose the soul to revel in its imaginings ! The 
aspect of nature, so calm, jet so melancholy, 
throws the mind into musings on its future 
destiny; there is a solemnity in the twilight 
heavens, and the dim world; there is, too, a 
deep, hu^ed s^ness on the thoughts of the 
ieart. In such an hour, whi^ scen^ of quiet 



bliss arise ! And yet we feel a sadness ming* 
ling its low music with our better hopes ; it 
clings, it cleaves to us ; we are boimd down to 
this estranged orb ; we cannot get free ; we 
are in the midst of decay ; we long to be where 
change is unknown ; nothing satisfieth but per- 
fect glory ; music and eloquence, architecture, 
painting, sculpture, poetry, do but increase and 
quicken these pantings after immortal, incor- 
ruptible, inextmguishable beauty; they are 
gUmpses of the unseen good, gleams of the 
radiant loveliness ; they stir, move, dilate our 
being ; they are part of that exquisite happiness 
we lost when Adam fell : all faded not then ;. 
we still possess something divine, something of 
the origmal brightness. 

These are periods when realities dawn upon 
us; we behold our condition; we long after 
freedom ; the vanities of this passing, wo-be-^ 
gone scene appear in their proper light; they 
belong not to immortals hastening heavenwarcU 
But the world turns on us again ; we are se- 
duced by its alluring pomps and pleasures ; we- 
foreet our mightier existence ; timeflies onwards^ 
and they return with fresh vigour and glory ;. 
we gaze on revelation's page, and read tnat 
man can never die; we are cheered; we lay 
hold of the soothing fact; it lighteth up the 
being, it radiates the inner shrine ; the fieJling 
leaves, and the moaning winds, and the dim 
earth, and the pale moon, and the twinkline 
stars, become then the echo of this great ana- 
sublime verity ; we feel that we have sinned ; 
that we have wandered far from the fold : we 
look up for pardon ; we have it in the blood of 
the Holiest; on him we henceforth lean, on 
him for ever re^se ; death and the grave are 
stripped of their terrors; the tomb closes; 
its overhanging willows, as the breeze rustles 
by, breathe out the music of immortality ; "Psr- 
radise visions itself in tints of everlasting 
beauty ; we think of Eden, faded, but weep 
not ; there is a sweeter land above, without 
change, and without decay. 

Why have we this love for the unseen and 
etem£U? — whence this longing after invisible 
things ? — why this fondness for something be- 
yond the barrier of our present existence, if" 
there is nought but annihilation there, if no- 
thing but profound nonentity, why this desire 
for spiritual knowledge ? why this casting for- 
ward the inextinguishable thought into the 
unknown, if being is not there? — why these 
aspirations, which are in the bosom of every 
man, after a more ethereal and perfect nature ? 
— why does imagination so often kindle its fires 
in the world beyond, if we are not allied to 
something infinitely greater than anything on 
earth ? — why these pantings after some lasting 
good, if we have no tie and no bond which 
unite us to the Holiest? — why these golden 
glimpses of the coming heaven? — why these 
refulgent gleams of beauty ? — why these Hquid 
hymnings of praise ? — why these shadowings of' 
the lovely and the true ?— why, oh why, the 
dawn streaking so often the horizon of man'». 
soul and illumining its mysterious abysses with 
glory, if we are not the sons of the universal 
King and the universal Lord ? 

The poem on Heavenly Best, for beauty and 
elegance, is exquisite : we deem it the sweetest 
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flower in the bouquet, the brightest gem in the 
casket. 

Man in the morning to his work goes forth, 
And rests at even : 

Christian, remember, labour Is for earth, 
Repose for heaven. 

Who now sows precious seed, though it may be 
Too oft with weeping. 
Shall, if he patiently await it, see 
A joyous reaping. 

Fruit shall be gathered, whose abundant store 
Shall never perish; 

But blissful love, where weeping shall be o'er, 
For ever cherish. 

Then scatter freely, nor withhold thy hand 
Till close of even: 

Earth is the place of toil— the better land 
Of rest is heaven. 

Our poet is a domestic man. Amid the 
sanctities of a hallowed home he gathers his 
choicest mercies. Somehow or other, we have 
been too much accustomed to look for beauty 
out of this blessed retreat ; in this we have 
greatly erred : the centre of all real beauty is 
home, it is the concentration of loveliness ; 
earth possesses no other spot more truly fasci- 
nating. In vain do we look elsewhere ; all the 
affections that perfume this hallowed recess are 
highly poetical, each is pre-eminently beautiful : 
the eye of childhood, its rainbow hopes, its 
courageous daring, its deep gushes of tenderness, 
its full confiding trust, its sweet simplicity, 
its firm reliance, are all glowing with the m- 
vinest poetry; the throbbing feelmgs, the watch- 
ful care, the thousand sacrifices of parental love 
are equally imbued with the spirit of ethereal 
grace; the endearments of an affianced pair, 
Sieir devoted and clinging attachment, their 
resolve never to part from each other; their 
cherishing regard, their innumerable acts of 
fondness, their chiding the anticipation, their 
readings, their twilight hours, their evening 
vespers, are each and all charactered with the 
purest light : aU that is homebom is unutter- 
ably fair and good ; the open-hearted child, the 
yearning momer, the kind father, the young 
wife, the tender husband, are aU poetical 
objects. Oh! how much beauty, loveliness, 
and glory circle the domestic abode ; and thujs 
it is that we delight to see the expression of 
this truth embodying itself in the description 
of poet and the work of painter, for the soul 
that never thought before may be led to prize it 
now, and the heart that never throbbed when 
gazing on such holy scenes, may be bound once 
and for ever by the pure and powerful influence 
stealing from mose exquisite works of art. 

" Children," says the Scottish poet, *• are as 
dew-drops at day-spring on a seraph's locks, 
roses that bathe about the well of life ;'* and 
the Oracle, using another simile, has proclaimed 
in the deep intonation of its music, '* happy is 
the man that hath his quiver full of them.'' 
And indeed, no one can look upon children 
without an emotion of inexpressible joy : they 
are comparatively innocent and imtamted by 
sin ; they exhibit so much openness and con- 
fiding attachment. If they love, they will come 
and throw their little arms aroimd your neck, 
and kiss again and again ; they act from feeling ; 
hence they so often judge correctly. They are 
boimd by no fashion, but the fashion of affection; 
bound by no tie, but the tie of souls : their very 



glance brings Eden in all its unfading beauty 
before us, their ver^r talk is more than sweetest 
melody ; their eye is imdimmed, their counte- 
nance unclouded. Bursts of glorious sunshine 
seem ever and anon to break from their free 
and lovely faces : we deem again that earth is 
without a sorrow, earth without a thorn. It is 
true they sometimes quarrel, but it is a quarrel 
quickly ending in love and tenderness ; some 
passing shadow, soon to be lost in the bright- 
ness 01 a clear blue firmament. 

Their domain is home ; they are the pledges 
of a true and holy faith ; the cup of labour be- 
comes then the cup of blessing ; the curse of 
sin falls less heavily, the bitterness of our re- 
bellion sinks less deeply; mercy is mixed with 
judgment ; the domestic hearth is Paradise re- 
gained, is Eden restored : children are its love- 
Hest, fairest flowers. They are smiled on each 
day by the sun of love ; tney are breathed on 
by the breath of love : morning, noon, and 
night, they are carried to the throne, and bles- 
sings sought: they learn "the truth aff it is 
in JesujB*' ; it refines, expands, exalts them ; 
they become more divin^y bright, more di- 
vinely beautiful : ** Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven": — 

What were the grove without the wild 
And merry warbler in the trees ? 
What were the home without the child, 
Whose laughter speaks his ecstasies ? 

The minstrel may describe the one ; 
But would ye rightly know the other, 
Go, ask the father, who hath done 
His toil, and hastes to child and mother. 

Or rather— for the words of men 
Feebly fi>om swelling hearts arise — 
Go, mark the gladsome child, and then 
Look up into the mother's eyes. 

O, sweet it is in woods to roam 
And list the merry warblers wild I 
But sweeter fur to hear at home 
The dancing, laughing, joyous child ! 

Such is the delight children yield — ^yields the 
rose a sweeter ? such the h^pmess they give — 
give the stars a greater? Flowers are emble- 
matical of their beauty ; the stars significant of 
their brightness. They, indeed, are far more 
beautiftd and bright than either : their little prat- 
tle, their beaming countenance, their confiding 
truth, their open-hearted affection, their looks 
of thrilling tenderness, their light and joyous step, 
their candour, their honesties, their aspirations 
after something higher and nobler, their tears 
for the distress of the poor, their blushings of 
heroic purpose, their kindling souls at the tale- 
of self-sacrifice, their gratitude, their deep re- 
membrance, their free and boisterous mirth, 
their sincerity, their fervent prayers, their ardent 
affection, are all so many silken cords or 
golden chains which bind us to children. The 
creature is ever the most exquisite of God's 
workmanship : the soul, as it issues from the 
Creator, is ever thus his most resplendent jewel : 
it is as the May- day of our hopes, the dawn of 
our bliss. 

Our poet has thus sweetly written on all 
subjects connected with the domestic affections. 
His poems scent of the rich incense of a happy 
home ; they breathe the softness, and peace, 
and tenderness of that holy retreat : his talents 
are suited to portray its worth and beauty. 
The verses to his Own Beloved, to their First- 
bom, to their Daughter, are redolent with these 
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feelings. The Dewdrop, and the lines on Even- 
ing, show strongly his deep-rooted love of 
nature ; but it is to home that he clings and 
cleaves ; it is his element, his earthly Paradise. 
And God hath cast thereon the sunshine of his 
favour, and the bright radiance of his counte- 
nance, and the unutterable blessings of his 
mercy. The smile of heaven is on it — the 
beams of the Holy One are there. 
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In the year 1769, there came a poem bearing 
the handwriting of one Emily to the adjudi- 
cators of the Seatonian prize. It spoke of death ; 
but another was tiiought to speak in bolder and 
finer tones, and it was returned. Who he was, 
what he was, whence he came, whither he went, * 
we know not ; whether the son of wealthy pa- 
rents, fondled on the breast of beauty, courted 
by the great, or whether the child of poverty, 
and who had by struggles obtained an university 
education, we cannot tell ; whether bom amid 
some wild, mountainous scenery, with nothing 
but rocks, and pines, and wild goats, and waters, 
and the blue heavens to look upon, or whether 
brought forth beneath some lowly roof in Eng- 
land's great metropolis, we are unable to dis- 
cover. 

There is something touching in this brief 
memorial — a few lines tell it all ; the historyof 
a life is compressed within a sentence. His 
fears, his hopes, his aspirations, his throbbings 
after bliss, his romantic schemes of happiness, 
his labours, his rambles, his melancholies, his 
disappointments, his loves, are wholly unknown. 
So passes man, and the son of man ! His poem 
is all that we have ; it is the hicjacet; it tells of 
some one, but of whom we cannot ken. There 
is the mouldering tombstone, it is partly covered 
with moss ; nothing more than the name is 
traceable ; his fate melts the soul, it invests the 
object of our regard with a sanctity, it throws 
around him a deep interest : across the heavens 
came a star, and waned ; among the students 
came a poet, who sang of sable death, and 
perished. 

We often think of his resting-place. Where 
is it ? Is it in some shadjr deU, near which rose 
that village spire, on wnich he used to gaze so 
often at the simsct hour? or is it in some 
churchyard now built upon and forgotten ? Is it 
by the murmiiring of the silver stream, or by 
the city's constant himi ? The eye which once 
grew eloquent whilst gazing on Beauty is 
orbless and rayless now ; the pulse has forgotten 
to boat, the throbbings of the heart are no 
longer heard ; he lies silent ; no sound disturbs 
him : the birds may sing in brake and field, the 
wild flower may rear its loveliness to the simi- 
mer sun, the voice of reaper may rise upwards, 
the perfumes of rose may scent every breath of 
wind, the stars may shine resplendently, and 
again fade out, the storm may bellow, and the 
lightnings gleam on the dark, tempestuous 
blackness, me day-god may ascend, and the 
day- god may descend, but our poet is as un- 
concerned as if all was silence and inactivity. 

Ah, once it was otherwise ; his heart vibra- 
ted when gazing on creation ; like us, he loved 



the gay glory of the earth ; like us, pensive 
thoughts would steal over his soul at the even- 
ing hour ; and he, too, would think of Mend, 
and kin, and love, in that dim tranquillizing 
season ; and the stars of heaven would breathe 
spiritual inspiration, and that silver moon look 
beautifully pale ; they would speak in language 
liquid as the nightingale's when heard across 
some gentle stream, yet deep, deep as their own 
beauty ; and this would cheer him, when, sitting 
by the midnight lamp, he turned the classic 
page, and hoped, and sighed, and prayed for 
immortality. 

But we have one expression of his heart: 
it is original, pathetic, beautiful. Hearken : — 

The festive roar of laughter, the warm glow 
Of brisk-eyed joy, and friendship's genial bowl, 
Wit's seasoned converse, and the liberal flow 
Of unsuspicious youth, profuse of soul, 
Delight not ever ; fVom the boisterous scene 
Of riot far, and Comus' wild uproar. 
From folly's crowd, whose vacant brow serene 
Was never knit to wisdom's frowning lore. 
Permit me, ye time-hallowed domes, ye piles 
Of rude magnificence, your solemn rest, 
Amid your nretted vaults, and lengthening aislei, 
Lonely to wander; no unholy guest 
That means to break, with sacrilegious tread. 
The marble slumbers of your monumented dead. 

Permit me, with sad musings, that inspire 
Unlaboured numbers apt, your silence drear 
Blameless to wake, and widi the Orphean lyre, 
Fitly attempered, soothe the merciless ear 
Of Hades, and stern Death, whose iron sway 
Great nature owns through all her wide domain. 

Know, on the stealing wing of time shall flee 
Some few, some short-lived years, and all is past; 
A future bard these awAil domes may see. 
Muse o'er the present age, as I the last, 
Who, mouldering in the grave, yet once, like you, 
The various maze of life were seen to tread, 
Each bent their own peculiar to pursue, 
As custom urged or wilful nature led : 
Mixed with the various crowd's inglorious clay, 
The nobler virtues undistinguished lie ; 
No more to melt with beauty's heaven- born ray, 
No more to wet compassion's tearful eye. 
Catch from the poet raptures not their own. 
And feel the thrilling melody of sweet renown. 

Where is the master-hand, whose semblant art 
Chiselled the marble into life, or taught 
From the well-pencilled portraiture to start 
The nerve that beat with soul, the brow that thought T 
Cold are the fingers that in stone-fixed trance 
The mute attention rivetting, to the lyre 
Struck language; dimmed Uie poet's quick-eyed glance,. 
All in wild raptures fiashing heaven's own fire. 
Shrunk is the sinewed energy, that strung 
The warrior's arm. Where sleeps the patriot breast 
Whilom that heaved impassioned ? — where the tongue 
That lanced its lightning on the tow'ring crest 
Of sceptred insolence, and overthrew 
Giant oppression, leagued with all her earth-born crew t 

All in the dust; the song, the dance, and 
eloquent oration no longer move them; the 
whirlwind's sweep and the thistle's down pass 
over them, alike imnoticed and alike imiblt; 
the blue heavens gaze down as before; no 
change in them ; the earth is fi*esh and beauti- 
ful as then; it looks not old; we it is who 
change, we it is who moulder, we it is who are 
forgotten. The heavens and the earth live — 
live ; we die, we fade away, we sink into obli- 
vion; every hour but bears \is to the tomb, 
every moment but hurries us to the grave; 
thus himianity passes onwards, making room 
for those who follow. Oh, one would think 
that the ocean, and the sky, and the dry land 
would weep! but no, they are silent; they 
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hut thercisiio change, llii 
nature teUs us nothing, it gives no peMain hope ; 
WG cannot, we dare not tru*t it ; "a dark ini- 
penetrable curtain shtoudfi us in, of which the 
eight ia fcoriiil, and the neighbourhood appal- 
liiig. AU men ore moving tewiuds this dark 
veigo with ceasoIcBS and anxious motion ; and 
sometimes it n'ill approach and shroud up mul- 
titudes prematurely in its invisible womb, and 
all trace of them is for ever gone : it ^ts and 
ehifU before us nith fearful ineertituile, and no 
man laying himself down at night is sure that 
he will rise neain in the morning among hia 
jricnds and in nis native land ; but though it 
shift awhile, Uiis gloomyboume of our pilgrim- 
age hath en unshifting limit, behind which it 
nevn recedes ; and soon and the extreme angle 
of that limit is reached by all. On we move 
with eadlesB succession, helpless as the shei^p 
to the slaughter; ond the moment we touch the 
dark confine, we disappear, and all clue of us is 
lost ; you may cry aloud, but we hear and 
answer not i you may give us any Bignul, hut 
we see and return it not. No voice comcth 
&om within the curtain, aU there is silent and 
unknown ; how it fares nith them, whether 
they raei^e at ooee into another country, 
whether tboy are out at sea, by what compass 
or map they Bicer, or whether they are lost in 
that gulf and abyss of being — no man for thou- 
sands and thousnuds of years had the shadow 
of an imagination. It was very mysterious ; 
each man as he passed ' shufBcd off his mortal 
eoil,' left us his slough, and nothing of himself; 
his reason, his feelings, hia society, his love, all 
went with Mm ; here with us was left all of him 
that we were wont to see, and touch, and 
handle; how he could exist apart Irom these, 
the helps and instruments of being, woe all 
a phantom and a dream ; the existence, if ex- 
istence there was, no human faculties could fix 
a thoucht upon ; lua spirit, if spirit there was, 
takes Its fate in cold nakedness ; but how it 
dwells, or feels, or Buffers, or enjoys, when thus 
divested, is altogether ineomptohensiblo," The 
rose that blossomed yesterday, and threw up- 
wardii its perfume to the clear sky, is to-day m 
the dust, its form, its beaut}', its odour gone ; the 
tree which spread its foliage to a hundred summer 
suns has fallen in the forest ; and to-morrow, 
and no vestige will remain. How this can be 
we know not ; all is mysterious ; and our kius- 
men and Mends~-B few vears since, and we re- 
ceived their morning and evening salutations — 
now they are in the tomb. Do they still 
eJtist? is the soul imperishable ? does the heart 
vibrate, though in another clime ! do they forget 
lie earth? remember they their former being 
and their former state i are they changed into 
something more glorious ! do Ihey weep > do 
pensive reveries breathe their sad music in tliat 
other land > is it dark there as here } ore there 
struggles ? is there woe ? or is all blessedness, 
a rcalin of unruiBed rest and unbroken calm ! 
Creation is silent, with her myriad stars and 
million forms. Look upwards : — 
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How expressive the last couplet I how preg- 
nant with meaning \ the experience of ages 
seems compressed therein ; it is a fine, mascu- 
line sweep of the lyre. Then followeth the 
ruthless catalogue of the " thousand maladies" 
which "are posted round with wretched man to 
wage eternal strife unseen." 

In it is gathered all the hideouaness of death ; 
tliere is no one redeeming feature ; not one ray 
issuea irom heaven ; the horizon is all dork ; the 
hemisphere is covered with black, heavy clouds ; 
there is not the glimmering of a single star ; it 
is one ebon mass. The earth seems to ho a lone, 
sepulchral abode ; we move in uncertain 
light ; the tarnished brightness comes from the 
spirit ; it reveals the chaotic gloom ; the winds 
bear on their bosom the sighs of broken hearts 
and the pojiesof aeparationai the cry of despair, 
the voice ot^throbbing agony, the dying wail, 
the shriek of severed loves rise upwards to the 



cast as some noisome weed away. 

But we tremble not, we do not shrink, w 
have no fear ; the dawn is breaking on this sad 
night. In decay we live; our dual is vital with 
immortality ; death opens the ponderous gates 
of eternity ; it draws aside the Teil ; it takes 
from us our frail existence, and gives imperish- 
able being ; the sick-room resounds with cheer- 
ful melodies ; the dying eye is lighted up ; the 
pale countenance is irradiated with brightness 
the languid and the parched lips grow cloqucn 
again ; there are sounds as if an angel trod 
there are scenes as if heaven were revealed ; 
there are glances as if the Eternal smiled ; the 
chamber scents with the sweetest odours, beams 
with the clearest Bunshine; there are lockings 
forward, holy anticipations, delicious hopes ; — 
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the distinguishing feature ii 
the writings of this author ; grandeur of ima 
gery, grandeur of iUuHtration, grandeur of lan- 
guage. Grandeur broods over every page ; 
the grandeur of the setting sun on the ocean- 
wave or on the dark waters of some rong- 

It is in this great and oppressive character- 
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iatic that he differs from olmoal every other 
critic. Uazlitt ia giond, but not always ; greener 
tints ol simpler beauty arc Been gleuning 
□Q hiH page, and frequently docs ho uury his 
readpra sway to some quiet Bunny nook where 
the lily and the myrtle grow. Then too hie 
language in elegant and even chaste at times ; 
he swells indeed, into grandeur of thought 
and exproaaion, but then it is occuBinnally and 
ardief to the Hunshine and dclieious pcitumea 
of liifi paintings. CriMllan never eeoaea to lose 
sight of grandeur ; it meets us in every line ; 
it is entwined around every essay. Even the 
softness and the melting sweetness of Koals 

his poriods still roU on with 

meaning and mattniBcence of illustration, 

And now unlike is he to Moesulay ', How 
remarkable the difference betneen the clear 
historic style of the one, and (he lurid gran- 
deur of the other. OiSbrd is not to be named, 
and we cannot say that we very greatly love 
Lockhart. We prefer infinitely his ballads 
and his talcs. To Leigh Hunt ho is the very 
opposito. No sunny hne and glancing smiling 
lightsomo mood : grandeur moves slowly and 
oftentimes oppressively along. Uc resembles 
Jcflrey in some few passages ; but Jcfitey was 
more subtle, more keenly alive to the beautiful 
alone. Wo arc never oppressed by him ; there 

t too much magnificence. 

of grandeur is more re- 
markable in the portraits published in one 
volume, than in those articles since issued in 
Toil. Indeed there seems to us a decided 
difference in tone and style ; there is less of 
grandeur and more of sinipUcity ; less of gor- 
geous display and more of beauty; less of the 
high swelling and loaded lino and more of the 
chaste and charming grares of Alison. There 
is, too, fac less of illustratiDn and more nf feelingj 
less of the overpowering intellect and more 
of the throbbinc heart. At certain times aod 
in certain mooiu we prefer these later essays ', 
but there are hours in which we love the 
deeper and more magmficcnt music of his col- 
lected themes. 

But as Hume properly remarked, that no 
Criticism was interesting without extracts, we 
shall proceed at once to a, few passages in 
which this love of grandeur is moat discernible ; 
and ahull note by the vfnj this chief charac- 
teristic of our author. 
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We would hero notice how tliis style is 
free from dreaminess You ore kept thoroughly 
Bcvake. There is no billin g Lyman measure ; 
no sott gentle warbling. It is stem langiuoge. 
No such thing as thinking on other subjects or 
being led back into the fond mazes of the past. 
You must keep and you do keep intent on the 
subject. Now onooncn drconui over JcSErey's 
moat beautiful pieces ; we remember readmg 
him some years t^o till we were lapped ia 
calmest dreams. "Dio line flowed gently; the 
loDgunge seemed tinted with the "quiet green 
of evening," and the thoughts were full of 
beauty. Now wo cannot do this with Qil- 
Sllan ; no visions then but what ho rolls before 
UB ; no wanderings into the post unlcaa he wan- 
ders too : no sweet memory of poet unless 
he makes the quotation. You arc arrested 
by his power ; you are completely under his 
influence ! that ia, if you will understand you 
must attend ; for it is perfectly useless to call 
up thasemellowedand golden aasociatioDS which 
other books tend to produce, and Over which 
we may pooder while gliding along their page. 

It is, as wa have already said, no drcBm book. 
There is leas of dream in it than in any other 
that we know. He may indeed and often 
does awaken ten thousand blessed memories, 
but you cannot, you dare not follow them. 
The soul must be given to him or to them ; it 
cannot be divided. This springs partly from 
hifl deep sterling carneslneas and partly from 
his love of grandeur. You ore too much taken 
up with lum to have time to attend to any 
passing thought or pleasant reminiscence. 

These criticisms are thoroughly their author's. 
They remind you of no one else ; they are 
his own. They bear his own stamp ; his own 



thoughts. 

There is one fine description which struck 
us peculiarly when we finst read this book, 
and which time has deepened in its eplcndour 
of meaning ; — 
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(he mifiht of the ■' poel'. dream." 

Our limits forbiil further quotntiona. "We 
fed that me have not done jiiBtiqe td tMs most 
Bplendid man. We might fill page after puRe 
and chapter after chapter with, merely extracta 
from hia powerful writings. His thoughts and 
images are magnificent. Ho is liku his own 
land with its Rorgeoufl sunsets amid the 'wide- 
stretohing and heaYcn-towering mountains : like 
the eplendour of bis own lodia shadowing in 
their deep waters the snblime scenery of the 
midnight aky ; he is like the earth with her 
rolling oceans and hcuuteous isles, and huge 
continents, and dork foicsts. He ia part of 
the great uniTersp ; the spirit-breathing hymn 
of heaven ; the glorious and divine song throw- 
ing tenfold beauty, and shedding tenfold lustre 
on the vast ciention : well may he be one of 
Scotia's m^htiest sons 1 
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ApTEn peniBJng the immortal Milton, and 
beholding the ma^ificence and sublimity of 
the celestial worlds pictured to the imagination 
by his maater-spirit ; after aecompanjing Ather- 
stone in hia dream of suns and systeroa replete 
with life and loveliness ; and aiier sweeping 
immensity, vast and infinite, with Byron in 
hia Cain, we are refreshed by the tender lays 
of Grahame — his perception of beauty, and nia 
calm and holy Sabbath scenes ; we ace once 
mora drawn to earUi, and find that it still bears 
marks of pristine grace, and stiU has moments 
of heavenly peace. And, oh, had not sin 



tainted our very nature, what a land of rest had 
ours not been ! — had iniquity not entered, the 
intellect would have been pure and lofty, the 
imago of the Invisihlf ; with angela we ahonld 
have held oommunion : the shadowy eventide 
would have beheld thu converse ; the twihght 
alar would have looked down upon the fcir 
andhallowed int^course. But rebellion lifted 
up its standard ; then followed the curse ; 
the mind mouldered, it bocam.Q a dim, dark 
ruin ; where once the biii^ht thought played, 
the vampire crawled. Think we what elo- 
quence we have lost i the tongue now cannot 
disclose its burning laitguag'c. The poet's &re 
bumsdimly— beanty has faded — the eye forget* 
its utterance — the countenance, which erst was 
radiant with high resolve, is clouded — song ia 
hushed — the lyre's strings are unchorded — the 
domestic affections are sulhed, Ah, who e. 
tell what these would have been, had i 
remained perfect ! who paint their untainted 
sweets? 'There would have been no anger ti 
break the melody of their reign ; no jarrinj, 
sound to lacerate the heart : all would have 
been one fond swell ofinesprcasiblc bliss. The 
hps would have disclosed the passion of tbe 
soul; the atmosphere would have been p 
filmed with loves richest incense; its cl 
blue aky would have never been shadowed ivith 
uukindncss ; nodiacoid would have beenhcard. 
There would have been hopes, but hopes apring- 
ing from inherent purity ; there would have 
been struggles, but struggles after a higher blcs- 
Bcdncsa. 

Onr evenings, though Bin-infected, ore still 
beautifiil ; but what would have been their 
enchanting lovelinesp, had we continued our 
homage to the liltemal } Even now, Eden 
nrises before ua clothed with &e soft grey 
of twilight; on vondor bank repose the lion 
and the lamh; the dark majestic cedars caat 
their nmlaago on the rippluig waters ; there 
are flowtrs of every hue and every clime. 
Along that winding walk stroll the happy pair; 
the sky is dimpled with the golden clouds of 
sunaet. Presently a silver spot radiates iu' 
the empyrean : it brightens, enlarges, expands. 
Music alowly breaks ; it ia the melody of hea- 
rcu. Gentle voices are heard. We gaze ; we 
listen. In the firmament wc behold the angels 
of the Higheat : the fair intclligeneea ahght, 
and ore ereetcd by man ; they turn towards 
the magniiiccnt west. Hark, the vesper hymn 
sweeps upwards to the Throne ! 

Hut we have one season left BWeetcr than 
Eden's sweetest hours. If am bhghted the 
flowery Paradise, and nijipcd its odoriferous 
fruits, Christ has also thrown over the earth 
a more beautiful and enchanting graci' ; 
dew of the fairer land is on >ta ; the sun of the 
betta world shines in our horizon ; the gales 
of the eoft and peaceiid clime breathe ever and 
onoD duiir incense ; the ground once more 
scents with, eternal flowers : immortaUty is 
OUTS, The sigh of repentance, and the tPBr 
of penitence, and the voice of fliith tend up- 
wuds. One day in seven is given us ; we then 
rest. DeliciouB bliss ia beatowed; Heaveu 
pours out its unruffled serenity. 

The calm and quiet Sabbath is (Le tiieme 
of OUT poet; tlxe etringg of his harp are ti" ' 
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__ .._ .. ..it melody. The pious Boul feelfl 
the m9iieiice of hia Btiain ; its ycry name is 
music sweeter thati Israfil ; its bliss is assimi- 
lated with that olheayen. The anthem of wor- 
ship rolls upwards from every star ; the matin 
isauee fiom the lips of coundess intelli- 
Gfl. The thiQueB, and principalities, and 

I powers, utter the praisea of tne Immorfal. And 
now from this eaxth may be heard the l^^nder 
whisperings of love, and the swell of a mighty 
chorus to the Creator ; the murmuriogs at re- 
bellion cease : the flag of iniquity is lowered ; 
the hoarse discord dies away ; the haughty 
deSance is earned on the breeze no longer. 

I Man stands and heaikens. The homage-hymn 

I deepens every hour. There is sound of inex- 
tinguiahablejoy ; Creation brightens ; thereign 
of sin waxeB feeble; oppression is overthrown. 

j It is beautiful to behold the snn arise, scat- 
tering his radiant beams on a world teeming 
with loveliness, while the pi^ace of the King 
sweeps onwards from "palm-peaks of Para- 
dise,'" telling of the holy Sabbath, The earth 
lies in all the fi-csbnesa of early dawn ; a tran- 
quillity pervades the wide-spread universe t — 






is sweet to stand on some hill-top, and 
listen to the now ewelling and now fading 
chimes, to bee tbe simple villagers pour into 
the old grey ebureh, UirQUgh its ivied porch, 
while the sun ascends the sltv in glory; the 
om-field waves in the breeze '; the rooks caw 
1 yonder wood; the bee and butterfly settle 
n the wild flowers of the straggling lane. At 
Euch an hour, and ut such a place, the music of 
the bells is doubly beautiful ; heaven-like their 
harmony, exhilarating theii minstrelsy. They 
now arise in fairy tones, now softly die away ; 
the melting and spiiit-aoothing cadence seems 
to proclaim the tidings of hallowed peace and 
joy ; their e^er tinklings invest creation with 
deeper and lovelier colours : it is then that we 
feel the woithlessness of all our psjitings after 
greatnesa ; we behold the hollawness of earthly 
Tsnities ; we are united with a firmer and a 
fonder tie to the Etcrtud ; but we stroll down- 
wards to the hamlet's church, and enter the 
sacied fane : — 
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halleluj s)"oflhe' choir, "silbfii^* 



There 
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Upon thii ohetV;, aod llghu th 

How natural is this scene i it takes hold of 
the heart ; it is truth ; we feel it to be bd ; 
evtry chord of the mind vibrates to its verity : 
it is poetry ; it is reality. The sick-rDDm opens 
to view; we see the pale inhabitant; he ia 
raised on one arm ; " again the harmony cornea 
o'er tLe vale ;" his ear catches the distant 
hymn ; hia eye is heavenwards ; his spirit 
throbs with joy; the wish arises for h^th 
and strength ; he promises to be holy, should 
his life be spared. Live, and be as thou hast 
vowed ! 

Oneotherquotationfrom The Sabbath, and we 
proceed to speak of Grohame'a minor poems ; 



It is sweet to visit the temple of the living 
God when twilight sheds her softening influ- 
ence around, when the winds of night are rising, 
when the leaves are falling to the ground, when 
the wcalern sky is tinged with emerald aad 
gold, when the chirping of the birds has ceased, 
when bee and butterfly are at rest, when thoae 
sounds "we love so well" swell ever and a. 
on the ear, 

It is sweet ia join in the simple responses of 
the rustic villagers, to listen to their homely 
praise, to hear their beloved minister. Other 
fanes may be more gorgeously decorated, and 
resound with all the mBgniflj;ence of song, yet 
ia there a gentler peace enjoyed in this lowfier 
and humbler pile. And around us sleep those 
who once delighted to worship here, who 
brought their children to be baptized, who were 
married at yonder altar, who learnt the road to 
heaven from the same pulpit, and who received 
the last and holiest consolatinns of earth &om 
its paalor. We seem shut out 6om tie world j 
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it a but one family ; all know eacli other ; 






e the 



whole ; the success of one ia the auccBBa of nil ; 
they arc united by a deep and hnllowed tie ; 
the ground, the church, tho Bpiritunl slmpherd 
are their own. 

And vet sweeter is tho season spent, aflor 
the Bcrvicea of the sanctuary, in the holy retreats 
of a happy home, when the family is gathered 
around Uie parentB, and that most bf audful of 
all compositions, Ken's Evening Hymn, is 
wafted to the courts above. To our mind there 
U nothing so well calculnted to refine and ex- 
pand the soul i the hour is softening beyond 
eipcession. The blazing fire, the healthy faces 
»f the children, the complacent features of the 
kuig-aflianoed pair, the liquid notes of praise, 
the light thrown on the pictures, the warmlh, 
and the comfort, and Iho snug security, the 
autiunnal winds without, exett a powerful 
fluence; visions of purity and peace ar 
" sweet as blue heaveiiH o'er enohanteii ialei , 
dreams of hallowed quietude. The heart is 
full of love ; every wish, every thought, every 
throb is steeped iu tenderness. " We are '' 
posed to press to our bosom every flower 
every distant star, every lofty spirit of 
divining^an embracing of all nature, as of 
beloved." There is a boundless raujje ; wo 
come, as it were, the soul of the universe ; 
seem the centre of all existence, the eoncea 
tion of all lify ; there are awakenings to a 
higher state, and energies before unknown. 

it was in such a BtUl and quiet Sabbath 
evening that we first lisped the name of Jesus ; 
in such a calm and tranquil aeoaon that we 
first learned to know the Son of Mary, the Son 
of God. We well remember the room, with 
its homely furniture and old-ioshioned organ, 
There it is, just as it stood of yore ; the fixe 
Hings our shadows on the wall; the light is 
that which we sometimes most love— the dim, 
melancholy hue of evening. We talk of the 
gentleness and meekness of Christ ; the tear 
rtdls. down tho check as we think of his sorrows 
and hia grieta ; oiu: little hosom feels deep, deep 
pangs ; we would stand for him against the 
world ; we cling around our fond mother ; out 
heart gushes with tenderness towards her. Tho 
Btorm rages vrithout ; the wind whistles through 
the trees ; the grey streaks of the setting sun 
reflect their aombre tinge on the floor; we 
crowd around the hearth. Ere long, and the 
door opens, and our revered parent enters ; how 
soon the hours tty awny ! many have been the 
scenes of holy love witnessed there. The re- 
membrance comes over us as some deliciouis 
dream of the better land. 

Some few of Grohame'smmor poems are pro- 
ducdona of exquisite beauty. What sweeter 
than this description of spring : — 



After weeks and months of snow and storm, 
after the bleak, bare aspect of the beautiful 
creation, after howlinff and whistling ef winds, 
after lei^ess trees and ice-bound biooka, with 
what throbbing emotions the heart hails the 
dawn of spring. Nature appears once i: 
clothed in her pristine loveliness : the light 
transparent leaves, the budding of flowers, the 
peeping of the primrose in some shady lane, 
the fresh rippling of the waters, the serene blue 
skies, the cooling showers move strangely the 
soul. Every breeze resoundt with the v 



radiant beams ; the sun peers above the horizon 
earlier — it sets later ; the genial rain descends ; 
the rainbow spans the heavens ; the earth is 
adorned with a greener tint ; there is a sound of 
revelry on the gale ; the soft and moiling sum- 
mer ia on the wing ; the world bloBsoniB every 

Speaking of the still ncas of a summer's u 
our poet beairtifiilly says : — 



.cefnlBV 






What an esquiaite sketch we have in thesO 
few lines! — the picture is complete ; the sha- 
dows of the trees ore on the waters ; the sun 
is up the heaven ; every sound is hushed ; the 
sky is one vast arch of blue ; the earth is one 
gem of purest green ; there ia no hum of bee — 
no song of bird ; the luxury of eastern medita- 
tion steals over the soul ; existence seems to 
float in an enchanting softness ; we feel as if 
we were in a new world ; the tumult of man is 
forgotten ; a serene quietude pervades every 
olgect; the leaves move not; the wind is 
dropped ; the imagination revets in fair and 
lovely creations of poet and of sculptor ; the 
mind is fascinated ; it is absorbed i it has, as 
it were, ceased to breathe ; there is a dreamlike 
beauty ; the flowers sUr not ; there is no ripple 
in the brook ; the stream flows onwardij, but it 
flows imperceptibly. 

The summer fades; its gorgeousness and its 
magnificence are gone : the crown of autumn is 
dim and shadowy ; a grandeur sits on her brow ; 

feelings are touched with a solemn awe ; 

pulse beats slower ; our visions are of 
eternity; our thouahts of the infinite existence ; 
the sweet scent of flowers comes no more upon 
the breeze i the honeysuckle, and the rose, and 

■iolet are in the dust ; the foliage of dark 
forests has perished ; Death nips the fair face 
ofcrEStion. " A sad autumu-mist settles like a 
pall over the cihaustcd fields ;" Earth becomes 
one '"immeasurable gravestone." The black 
clouds roll over the sky ; they come sooner, 
they tarry later ; the winds moan and moan, as 
if the world was dying; the leafless oak bends; 
the sun sets in sullen and gloodiy splendour ; 
solitude hastens on every moment ; the golden 
waving com is gathered in ; the harvest-home 
has been celebrated : — 
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Beneath its Jetty load; the hazel hangs, 
With auburn branches, dipping in the stream. 
That sweeps along, and threatens to o'erflow 
The leaf-strewn banks. 

Winter comes on vnth. his crest of sheeted 
snow, the sleet drives down, the rivers are 
frozen, &e leafless branches of the trees make 
wintry music : — 

How dazzling white the snowy scene I deep, deep 
The stillness of the winter Sabbath day ; 
*" Not even a footfiall heard. Smooth are the fields, 
Each hoUow pathway level with the plain ; 
Hid are the bushes, save that here and there 
Are seen the topmost shoots of briar or broom. 
High'ridged the whirl'd drift has almost reached 
The powdered key-stone in the churchyard porch : 
Mute hangs Ihe hooded bell— the tombs lie buried— 
No step approaches to the house of prayer. 

The silence is almost vocal : the wintry scene 
is before ns ; we feel the biting air : yonder 
stands the church ; its very key-stone is white 
with the drifted snow; the tombs lie partly 
hidden ; no sound — no foot«fall rises on the ear; 
the sky is heavy with large white flakes ; the 
sun is overshadowed; it has lost its golden 
beams, and has become dujsky red. 

Giahame's Biblical Pictures are very fine; 
they display muchgrandeur, combined with 
much sim];^city. We have room only for one : 
it is on the words of our Saviour, when told that 
his "mother and brethren were without, desir- 
ing to speak with him :" — 

'• Who is my mother or my brethren V* 
He spake, and looked on them who sat around 
With a meek smile of pity blent with love. 
More melting than e'er gleamed ft'om human face, 
As when a sunbeam, through a summer shower, 
Shines mildly on a little hill-side flock ; 
And with that look of love, he said, " Behold 
My mother and my brethren : for I say, 
That whosoe'er shall do the will of God, 
He is my brother, sister, mother, — all I" 

Grahame also published British Georgics, 
which, although possessing passages of great 
beauty, is somewhat dull and wearisome. His 
Sabbath, however, is an assemblage of exqidsite 
sketches, displaying the skill of the artist with 
the warmth and feeUng of the poet. It is a fine 
composition, and must hold a high place in the 
regard and love of every Christian. Many have 
been the seasons it has beguiled with its sweet 
descriptions; and often again will its scenes 
arise before the mental eye, in times of distress 
and anguish, to soothe, exalt, and purify. 
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Trouble, yes, trouble will encircle thee, 
companion. It will meet thee in every turn 
of hfc, "double, trouble shall cast its dark 
mazes around thy heart : no blessed dreams of 
beauty then, no sweet scented hope, no silver 
joy. The cold bleak clammy chill, as of death, 
shall environ thee. It shall tiirow a melancholy 
gloom over the gentle stars of night : no " one 
eternal eventide of gems" then ! There shall 
be confusion in the soft heavens, no liquid 
strain, no subtle hymn, no tone as of Memnon's 
lyre: ah no! trouble shall shut out the universe 
of God. One black pall over earth and skv ; 
bladmess deeper than Hades. No matter who 



thou art, oh child of clay, trouble will come 
upon thee: thou shalt awaken to a new 
world, and shalt find that world enshrouded 
in woe. 

Thou mayst indeed dream sweetly away the 
long simuner time ; but trouble will grasp thine 
hand and shake thee out of sleep. The bright 
creation then all ebon night : no smile of ten- 
der love. But cheer thee, child, there is yet 
another and another world, and that is free from 
care and trial. No anxiety then, no trouble : 
all that will have been left behind : no shrill- 
ing of the flesh, no trembling of the spirit to 
meet approaching woe: none, none in that 
dewy land ! No wishing that time might stay 
its flight ; that it might encircle thee for ever, 
settled, moveless ; engirt thee, nerveless still 
and wingless; that circumstances might not 
change but remain as now, dismal as they are, 
yet remain lest worst come and swallow up the 
sold: ah not brother, into that quiet home 
trouble cannot enter. Bear thee up coiurage- 
ously : the stream is flowing onwards and soon 
the shore of the happy will be reached : then 
trouble for ever hence ! 

There are times, indeed, when light iff in the 
heavens and glory streams from every object; 
times, when the heart is not afraid, when it 
feels assured that the whole hemisphere will 
be as one living sapphire, brighter than the 
waters of the sea. In those moments, the soul 
fears not; feels that within, which by God's 
grace, shall bum for ever. Sweet, delicious hope, 
would that it might last ! Yet no ; the spirit 
must struggle or else where would be the 
increase of its strength ? it must pass the night 
all solitary and alone, beneath the ebon ceiling, 
cheered only by the flickering glare of the 
beacon-fire, ere the beautifrd dawn is seen 
eilding the mountain-tops, and shedding opal 
loveliness into the plains below* Ah, one 
seems, in certain seasons, like some Titanic 
being struggling with huge masses of blackness, 
and thick palpable cloucU ; but then comes the 
pure still ether of eternity, and the calm im- 
ruffled quietude of serene repose. 

This cannot continue long. Time's shadows 
and anxieties want some master vision to light 
them into beauty. We get entangled, and then 
castdown; the whole existenceseems enwrapped 
in strange, unearthly darkness. Would Uiat 
it might discern the day! but alas, no; we 
must toil, toil on, trying to hew down some 
huge moimtain that outimuts the clear silvery 
heavens, and there is the sound of hammer and 
of axe, but no sound of joy, and no success, 
but the success of despair ; for the vast mount 
uprises in its immensity, and we toil, toil on, 
all lonely and all weeping. Ah, it is a mys- 
terious pass for the soul to be brought to — a aua 
dark state, like *Hhe valley of tne shadow of 
death." We dare not hope, for it would be 
mockery; we dare not wish, for it would be 
blasphemy: we are desireless, and yet ever 
and anon we hear the songs, so liquid and 
so sweet, on the frirther side of the moimtain, 
and ever and anon come the soft chime of 
blessedness and the realization of all beauty, 
and we look up, and again toU, toil on. Thus the 
spirit struggles onwards till the break of uni- 
versal day, and the hymn of universal love, 
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and the smile of uniyersal peace* and the glory 
of imiversal happiness burst upon the entranced 
soul! 

Thus doubtless did Hazlitt feel, and hadst 
thou been by Mm, he would thus have talked 
with tiiee. He knew the coldness of the world. 
He had to encounter the bitter sco£& of men. 
His golden dreams of youth were soon scattered, 
and he had to meet the sneers of those around. 
He could bear much, he did bear much, bear 
it manfully — but sometimes grief would over- 
come him, and his noble spirit felt broken. 

We wish you, reader, to see his heart: much 
has been written on his intellect, and many 
have been the magnificent adoration-hymns. 
But we would notice rather his feelings and 
affections. We cannot tell why we woxdd do 
this now ; but perchance our soul feels some- 
what of those things he endured and suffered. 
We would therefore let the mind take its own 
course ; and you, reader, may find some sweet 
melancholy pleasure in listening to the pulsa- 
tions of this great man's bosom. 

The clear taper-light shines upon us : every 
now and then me cinders fall, hollow-like, into 
the grate — a low melancholy sound. The night 
is lonely and even the stars look dreary. We 
have left colder work to talk with you and our 
own feelings. Soon perchance and these walls 
will have been left by us, and another student 
will have followed. What will be his dreams ? 
Will he think as we have thought, of poets 
and poetry? Then we shall be fjEir away in 
some secluded cottage, rose-trailed, and encir- 
cled by green-clad hills. How different our 
studies then ; and how much brighter our fire, 
casting its fiame upon the old-fashioned books 
and pictures and busts. Even then all will 
be as quiet and as still as now ; but the world 
will have been entered upon; and ofttimes 
shall we recal our college life, our dreaming 
the hours away, our musing on the lot of 
the noble and generous Hazlitt. 

One fjEtncies that he must have been thrilled 
with the wild and dreamy converse of Coleridge. 
Indeed his soul seems built up from childh<x)d 
in beauty. How he loved painting, and how 
fondly, fervidly did he talk of its principles 
in after life. li' you want to read the eloquent 
on the art, read Hazlitt — essays which, says 
Hunt, " throw a light on art as from a painted 
window." One loves to hear him breathe out 
his feelings and thoughts so exquisitely, ^d 
then his wanderings in the dim soft eventide 
of simmier ; how often does he speak of them 
in his works and his visits to **the romantic 
old feunily mansion of the St. Aubin's.' ' What 
a full heart he would have in strolling onwards 
amid the stiUness of nature between Wem 
and Shrewsbury, the blue mountains of Wales 
seen in the distance ; and then what imaginings 
of the future! Golden light would radiate 
aU things ; the world would be naught save a 
temple of beauty leading to divine and delici- 
ous happiness. 

Whoever has felt the heart throb, whoever 
has felt the brain swim with yearning fond- 
ness and confiding faith, will know what Hazlitt 
felt ere he entered upon life. How beautiful 
the dawn then, so full of silvery sweetness ; 
but the dawn would change, and instead of 



hymning its praise, he would mourn its ap- 
proach. Knowest tiiou that, reader } 

And then onwards in the world, his lectures, 
his publishing, the cool and contemptuous 
reception; how different from his youthful 
vision ! But he will bear it still ; one Mend 
and another will come and throw sunl^^t 
upon his way. 

But not always thus. There are moments 
when the heart must be alone; when it will 
dwell alone. No approach of man then; no 
tread of unhallowed step. What melancholy 
reflections in looking on the days gone by; 
contrasting the dream with the re^ty, his 
vestal visions with the awaking out of sleep. 
What a world to what he had expected ! He 
could one time have given his heart to all; 
now he closes it even to himse^. He will 
think, he will love alone. And yet not even 
thus ; the heart will overcome ; and in over- 
coming will feel happy. He can forgive his 
enemies when they say glorious things ; for^ve 
all the cruel scorn they had hurl^ at hmi; 
forgive them and praise thran. This was noble, 
this was generous ; the voice of a large heart. 

Perhaps no passages in his works are so 
touching as those which refer to himself. And 
indeed with ever^ ^eat author is this the case. 
How deeply striking are these openings up 
in the gigantic Carlyle, how tenderly touching 
in Bichter. But far sweeter in Cowper. How 
beautifully he tells over his trials ! None half 
so exqiusitely. How sad the music of his 
tongue and yet how delicious ; it is like angel's 
language ; it is like the soft silvery minstrelsy 
of tne stars or the vesper chime, a low chaunt 
of spiritual soimds, a murmur as of early dawn 
or dewy eve. And how enchanting are Bowles* 
reminiscences of childhood and youth! they 
flow as a placid stream. The hum of bee ? ah, 
it is not so mellifluous ! Our heart is touched ; 
thoughts and feelinjgs crowd back upon us. 
Reader, cling to this "isle of beauty" amid 
the strange, jarring, bursting con^ion of the 
world; it will heal and soothe thee. And 
is it not worth thy love ? Hast thou ever seen 
a bird sitting on a sweet green branch, with 
its wings all wetted by the shower, singing 
so softly in the returning sunshine? Ah, he 
forgets the storm, or if he remembers, it is but 
to gild the golden beams which have broken 
from yonder cloud with a more charming grace. 
So then, bathe ever in the thought of byegone 
years; recal those gushing affections which 
were thine in those quiet days. Thou wast 
happy then; be happy now! Forlorn and 
desolate art thou ? then lift thine eye above ; 
a land of tenderness is there, and of the spirit's 
holiest play. No, it is not a meagre, void and 
empty clime, but the orange-tree grows, and 
the majestic cedar, and beneath its fair and 
far-branching trees stretch the homes of faith 
and purity. Its intelligences love ; they love. 
Ah, no more separations; no more farewell 
kisses and tearful embraces; no more deep 
bursting sobs ; no more stifled agony ; no more 
gazing on the receding land imtil its dark and 
dim coast sinks away into the surrounding 
night ; no more dismu plash of waters bearing 
thee away from all thy heart holds dear ; ah, 
no more farewells, but bright sunny rapturous 
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jov ! Wilt thou gain that "isle of beauty*' ? 
Worship the meek and gentle Jesujs; deeper 
and ricner glory shall break on thy sotd and 
melody. Thou hast) perchance^ stood by the 
side of thine Own, in some evening's hallowed 
twilight, and she hath sung thee a song of 
the better land, and its music faath thrilled thy 
bein^ ; even such shaU the song be, but far more 
delicious: and thou shalt meet thy parents, 
and thy children, and all whom thou hast loved ; 
and in the calm sunset of heaven shalt thou 
recal the days of infancy and youth, and pointing 
to this beauteous earth, rollmg along the azure 
expanse, shalt thine heart throb with unspeak- 
able bliss ; that bliss shall be holy. And those 
exquisitely soft strains of Cowper and Bowles 
shfdl come warbling on the air, and fill it with 
sweetness : never wilt thou forget : thou canst 
not, memory lives, its golden light radiates 
for ever. Seest thou that gentle flower, up- 
rearing its lovely petals to the morning breath ? 
So shalt thou be looking upwards and drawing 
thy life, thy happiness srom the Invisible. 
Love Christ, the divinity shines in him; the 
sounds of ocean and the whisperings- of tender 
affection issue from his lips. Behold thyself 
and live ! He is thy brother, kinsman, God ! 
live, live ; and thou shalt scent the odoriferoujs 
flowers of paradise, with angels- and thine own 
beloved ones ! 

And thus does Hazlitt at times open up his 
heart. In general he keeps strictiy to the 
subject on which he dilates; but now and 
then we get an insight into his bosom: we 
behold the man. Indeed to ujb now no passages 
are so full of simple beauty as these of which 
we are speaking, none so powerful to win us 
away from the world to gaze into the eye 
of Uazlitt, and to grasp his warm hand in 
tenderest sjrmpathy. He will tell you of his 
wanderings in the woods of Norman Court ; he 
will breathe out his painful recollections, and 
you, reader, shail be subdued : — 

Ye woods that crown the clear lone brow of Norman 
Court, why do I revisit ye so oft, and feel a soothing 
consciousness of your presence, but that your high tops 
waving in the wind recal to me the hours and years that 
are for ever fled, that ye renew in ceaseless murmurs Uie 
story of long-cherished hopes and bitter disappointment, 
that in your solitudes and tangled wilds I can wander 
and lose myself as 1 wander on, and am lost in the 
solitude of my own heart; and that, as your rustling 
branches give the loud blast to the waste below— borne 
on the thoughts of other years, 1 can look down with 
patient anguish at the cheerless desolation which I feel 
within! Without that face pale as the primrose with 
hyacinthine locks, for ever shunning and for ever haunt- 
ing me, mocking my waking thoughts as in a dream, 
without that smile which my heart could never turn 
to scorn, without those eyes dark with their own lustre, 
still bent on mine, and drawing the soul into their 
liquid mazes like a sea of love, without that name 
trembling in fancy's ear, without that form gliding before 
me like Oread or Dryad in fabled groves, what should 
1 do, how pass away the listless leaden-footed hours? 
Then wave, wave on, ye woods of Tuderley, and lift your 
high tops in the air : my sighs and vows uttered by your 
mystic voice breathe into me my former being, and 
enable me to bear the thing 1 am ! 

Poor Hazlitt, one cannot but feel for him. 
One loves the name of Norman Court; and 
fancies the wood is not far distant from us, 
and yet far, far away from the world. We 
seem to wander amid the dim paths; and 
while we listen to the fitful breeze, our soul 



is seized by melancholy thoughts. The* faeajft 
is fiiU to bursting. The pensive evemng siite 
into dismal night ; and the trees look so sombre 
and frdl of gloom. Hours that are past, how 
gaze ye into this present season ! Poor Hazlitt, 
we shall never forget the woods of Tuderley ; 
and whenever that name is sounded, thy sor- 
rows will breathe themselves into our bosom. 

One had not thought his heart so deep and 
gushing; and yet we seem to behold even 
more of this when he speaks of his lost child : — 

I have never seen death but once, and that waa in an 
infant. It is years ago. The look was calm and placid, 
and the face was fair and firm. It was as if a waxen 
image had been laid out in the coffin, and strewed wit|i 
innocent flowers. It was not like death, but more like 
an image of life! No breath moved the lips, no pulse 
stirred, no sight or sound would enter those eyes or eara 
more 1 looked at it, I saw no pain was there ; it seemed 
to smile at the short pang of life which was over : but 
I could not bear the coffin-lid to be closed — it seemed 
to 'Stifle me; and still as the nettles wave in a corner 
of the churchyard over his little grave, the welcome breese 
helpe to mfresh. me, and ease the tightness of my breast. 

Thus wrecked were his hopes and delicious 
dreams. There is a touching plaint in- his 
language. His voice is melancholy; his eye 
is cummed with sorrow. No high flash' now ! 
That has passed : gone into the shades of years. 
How he kincUed at tiie sound of triumphant 
liberty, sitting enthroned on the world's em- 
pire, and peace and plenty flowing over isles 
and continents! Then **the immortal lip;ht, 
all yo\mg and joyful, miUion-orbed, miUion- 
colored, will beam over the imiverse as at the 
first morning." So deemed his ardent aitd 
glowing faith; but even these visions were 
scattered: had they not been so, we perhaps 
had never heard some of his fullest and deepest 
breathings: all passed awav, his visions and 
gentle slumberings. Yea, the creations beau- 
tiful and bright, the melodies like ^* some snow- 
light cadences melting to silence, when upon 
the breeze some holy bard lets fall an anthem 
sweet to cheer itseu to Delphi," the mag- 
nificent bursts of song, the immortal stirring, 
the everlasting aspirations, the profound bliss, 
the sinking into all soul, the divine influx, 
the sky with her myriad stars breathing her 
sylph-Hke tones, the silence of deserts and 
lofty mountains, more exquisite than the sub- 
tle witchery of an evening hymn, the un- 
defined thrill of delicious emotions trembling 
through the whole being, a sort of rich, 
throbbing, musical feeling, as though the entire 
existence were one heart, the dilating and 
enkindling and burning spirit, the quenchless 
love of excellence, the basking in the empyrean, 
the more than laving in the clearest streams, 
the passionate love of painting, the worship 
of the world's Scourge, the tossings and throes 
of his bosom, all, Sn passed with him: all, 
all. Not one remained. And then well might 
he weep to find instead of these, the scoff, 
the taimt, the indifferent reception. Oh, he 
had rather turned back to that sweet day, 
when he was at AU-Foxden ; that day *• when 
Wordsworth, looking out of the low latticed 
window said, *how beautifully the sun sets 
on that yellow bank ! ' " than tread onwards to 
the future, lonely and broken-hearted. 
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BISHOP HEBER. 

To contemplate Heber, eiliet in the character 
of a ChrisCian Bishup or a sacred poet, must 
ever be a pleasing task. With the uitrd alone 
we h are at present to do ; and the very mom 
on which we write seems to partake much of 
Qie gentlencEB and quiet beauty of his poetry. 
His strains do not madden the brain, flush the 
cheek, and quicken the throbbinga of the heart ; 
hut they breathe a sofljiess and gentleness quite 
r own. It has been one of our sweetest 
enjoyments to listen to the melody of hia voice, 
and the mild yet elegant luagiinge of hia lips. 
'We lave to suit the time of reading a favourite 
author ivith the distinguiahinK features of his 

Eroductiona ; thus we read Coleridge when the 
eavens are serene, and the world seems to lie 
in dreoniinesB ; Cowper, when the winter covers 
the landscape with snow, and makes ua feel 
a deeper and higher delight in the comfort of 
on English fireside ; and Heber, when a beauti- 
ful dawn Btrcoka the horizon with the light of a 
imcr'a day. The fair, enchanting loveliness 
reation expands the soul, gives it a richer 
;, draws out the feelings, lets loose the ima- 
gination, weaves a web of glorious thoughts, 
wraps into a forgetfulness of every-day exist- 
ence, brightens, radiates, etherealjzes the fancy, 
opens up resplendent visions, fits the spirit to 
T fiilly into the liquid harmonies of the 

In Heber'a poems, piety shines pre-eminent ; 
v/c mean the piety of the heart, which includes 
heirship to the throne of heavun. They are 
alike suited to the sunny day of success and 
the dork hour of adversity ; they ever yield 
consolation. Nor arc we less plcsaed with 
theii elegance ; they are chaste ^nd exquisite. 
What can be more beautiful than this >— 









There is s sweetness and a melting music 
about these verses which we cannot well 
describe ; enough, however, that they cheer the 
troubled breast with the melody of immortal 
hope. There is a strange spell in reading true 
poetry. However simple the subject, let but the 
bard touch it. and immediately it is vital with 
rest and beauty. Poetry is the language of 
I's pristine state; the language of angelu; 
the languageof theDivinity ''" * 



cyerlasting, its harmonies imperishable. The 
purer and the holier we become, the deeper will 
be our love for its sublime teachings. None ever 
listened to its grandeur of song without sighing 
for immonaiity, without feeling that the spir'" 
is eternal, without wishing for something mo! 
hallowed than aught on earth, without makii 
resolves of future good, without determining i 
forsake sin, without sending the thoughts fi 
out into the infinite expanse of existence, with- 
out creating scenes of quiet, undisturbed and 
unruffled buss. Every vibration of its chords 
is OB the sweep of the hurricane, yet gentle 
the soft cooing of the ring-dove. We cannot 
hear its lofty minstrelsy without beholding the 
beauty of flower, field, and tree, without seeing 
additional loveliness in the gambols of childhood, 
the blush of first afiection, the fond cUnging of 
true-hearted attachment, the bended knee, the 
meek devotion of a cMld of God; without 
thirsting more intensely after a fairer and sun- 
nier clime, and a happier and better home. 
Ajid sculpture and architecture and painting 
produce die same effect ; the same everlasting 
potency dwells in all ; they issue from the same 
immortal spirit. We do not say that they in- 
fluence man always to put into practice what 
they inspire ; that must come from a far higher 
and Bivinec power ; but they ever stir his 
bosom with tluilliiig and beautiful emotions— 
they ever tend to that which is good and lovely. 
Heber is chiefiy known by his prize poem of 
Paleatipe. It displays both learning and ele- 
gance, but little or no originahty ; ior chaste- 
ness of expression and beauty of design it has, 
perhaps, few equals. This, on the restorati — 
of the Jews to favour, is very hannonious ; — 



these lines, there is little of the deep, thrilli 
outbreaks of the poet— no gieantic mass oi 
sound Bei2ing the very soul ; the tremendous 
roll of music sweeps not onwards from Hebcr's 
lyie, it is a soft and liquid warble. The versi- 
fication of thin production we acknowledge to 
be melodious and the language elegant ; but 
the bard moves us not ; the heart is untouched, 
though the ear is continually pleased. There 
is, however, more poetry and originality ir 
following, fronj his fragment of the World be- 
fore the Flood :— 

Then catne i ipirit down it e'cai 
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Those reTerend features with a darker shade^ 
Of saintly seeming,—- yet no saintly mood; 
No heavenward musing fixed that steadfast eye, 
God's enemy, and tyrant of mankind. 

Nor is the description of his daughter Ada 

less beautiful : — 

Forth with all her damsels, Ada came. 
As mid the stars the silver-mantled moon, 
In stature thus and form pre-eminent, 
Fairest of mortal maids. Her father saw 
That perfect comeliness, and his proud heart 
In purer bliss expanded. Long he gazed, 
Nor wonder deemed that such should win the love 
Of genius or of angel ; such the cheek, 
Glossy with purple youth ; such the laige eye. 
Whose broad, black mirror, through its silken fringe, 
Glistened wiUi softer brightness, as a star 
That nightly twinkles o'er a mountain well; 
Such the long locks, whose raven mantle fell 
Athwart her ivory shoulders, and o'erspread 
Down to the heel her raiment's filmy fold. 

If we might form a judgment from the frag- 
ment Heber has left, we believe that it would 
have been the finest of his productions, had it 
been completed : there is much sweetness and 
beauty about it ; and how hallowed and spiri- 
tual is Montgomery, and how yoluptuous and 
melting is Moore, and how grand and magnifi- 
cent is Byron, on the same subject ! 

But our poet's greatest excellence lay in his 
hymns : his mind, habits, and tastes were pe- 
culiarly adapted for this kind of composition ; 
every one he has written is characteristic of the 
meek and gentle Heber. How beautiful is this 
on the soul-soothing andtoul-elevating philoso- 
phy of our Divine Kedfflbaer : — 

Lo, the lilies of the field. 
How their leaves instruction yield! 
Hark to Nature's lesson given 
By the blessed birds of heaven I 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy : 
** lif ortal, fiy from doubt and sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow 1 

" Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose f 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Ulan we poor citizens of the air t 
Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily. 
Mortal, fly trom doubt and sorrow; 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

*< One there lives, whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny; 
One there lives, who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers, lest they fall : 
Pass we blithely, then, the time. 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 
Free from doubt and fiiithless sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow I " 

This is really music of heavenly tone and 
touch ; what fulness of richest and deepest 
consolation is there in such a truth ! — ^the fact 
itself is poetry ; it is the gigantic and sublime 
principle wluch entwines the universe; its 
light IS the light of paradise— its melody the 
melody of Eden. Fallen humanity deemed not 
thus of its Almighty Creator ; at tmies, indeed, 
the verity, in ^ its erandeur, broke in upon 
the soul of the heamen philosopher; but it 
was soon obscured, and clouded, and darkened 
by mistrust ; the day-glory tarried not long — 
it only came for a little hour — ^it died as soon 
as bom ; it was too high and lofty a doctrine 
— ^it was too magnificent for their notion of 
God — it ill agreeil with his other qualities 
and attributes; it gave a radiance, but it 
was a radiance on a chaos — all was con- 
fusion— nothing was certain — ^nothing settled. 



But Christ came; he propounded the law of 
the better land — he opened up the heart, as it 
were, of the Divinity ; the government of the 
throne was revealed — its secrets made known ; 
and such was the beauty and sweetness in the 
language of his lips, that his enemies declared, 
" Never man spake like this." 

Perhaps one of Heber's most powerful hymns 
is the following : — 

From Greenland's icy mountains, 
From India's coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand— 
From many an ancient river. 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error's chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft on Ceylon's isle, 
Though ev'ry prospect pleases. 
And only man is vile— 
In vain, with lavish kindness. 
The gifts of God are strewn, 
The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone. 

Can we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high — 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation 1 oh, salvation I 
The Joyful sound proclaim. 
Till each remotest nation 
Hath learnt Messiah's name. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, his story; 
And vou, ye waters, roll. 
Till, like a sea of glory. 
It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Till o'er our ransomed nature 
The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign I 

With men m^sions are despised, and the cha- 
racter they form is derided as mean and paltry ; 
they seem incapable of distinguishing what is 
truly ^eat. The world, the golden, flittering, 
sparklmg world, is followed and worshipped and 
adored ; but a day is coming, a day of sullen 
darkness, when all its brilliancy will depart and 
the hideousness of its seducing power be re- 
vealed ; its drapery of scarlet, and purple, and 
fine linen will be stripped ; no more sweetly 
scented odours — there will be loathsomeness, 
rottennes, and putrifying stench; custom and 
fashion will loose their potent spell ; the syrens' 
voice will enchant no longer ; and t^t which 
has been termed good, and noble, and manly, 
and which poets have hymned, and philosophers 
have lauded, and moralists have praised, and 
on which have shone the eye of beauty, and 
wealth, and genius, and upon which have been 
lavished immortal spirits, and which has been 
wreathed aroimd with flowery laurels, and 
scented with earth's richest perfumes, and 
adorned with earth's comeliest tides, will then 
be seen naught save a magnificent phasm, lead- 
ing hiunanity downward to the deep, dark 
dimgeon of eternal woe. 

But these semblance- worshippers sport them- 
selves with one of the purest developments of the 
religion of Jesus, and deem it the dETect of mad- 
ness and fanaticism. Madness, folly, to heal the 
dying, and cleanse the unholy ? — ^madness, folly, 
to visit the forgotten and outcast of eardi's sons, 
and to tell them that, amid all their depravity, 
and amid all their impurity, and amid all theiz 
degradation, there is a star arisen in the world's 
horizon, upon which, if any one may gase, it 
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will pour forth such liquid melodies, tkat the 
obdurest heart will melt, and the sternest sinner 
8e€^ forgiyeness?— madness, folly, to tell them 
that there flows from Calvary a stream, wherein 
if a man plimge, he shall be ** whiter than 
snow," and that there issues from Calvary's 
cross a mellowed light, wherein if a man bathe, 
he shall become cSvested of ey&ry taint and 
every spot?— madness, folly, to go to the be- 
nighted heathen who worships some idol of his 
own workmanship, and who sacrifices at its 
shrine those nearest and dearest to his heart, 
and to tell him that there is One above who 
hath made perfect atonement, and that in the 
'* blood shed" there is free and everlasting 
pardon?— to go to the beclouded pagan, who 
stands on the shore of the boimdless sea, and 
then, listening to the waves dashing their music 
on the rocky coast, kneels to the magnificent 
orb of day rising above the levd of the ocean, 
and to teUhim mat there is something mightier, 
and sreater, and more gigantic than the sun, to 
which he renders so much homage, and that 
tlus Being has wound his love around the 
world, that that world might be knitted to him 
for ever? — to go to the wild son of Ishmael, 
and as he stands bare-footed and bare-headed 
braeath ^e midnight sky, and gazes upwards 
on the starry immensity breathing its sweet, 
soft hymn, and whilst awed by the still silence 
and the profound solitudes of the arid desert, 
be bends lowly to the vast material universe as 
to his living god, to tell him that there is One 
whose lineaments of beauty are far more exqui- 
site, and whose features of majesty are far more 
glorious, and whose attributes of grandeur are 
far more divine; and that this stupendous 
tiniverse, on which he leans as on the Supreme, 
is but the '* g(Hiigs forth** of this Holy and this 
Highest, and that there is a communion yet 
more elevatii^ and soul-enkindling, and a wor- 
ship yet more hallowed and spirit-blessing, and 
a service yet more exalted and heart-freeing ! 

We will tell these lofty beings what it is that 
missions do. In the place of darkness, they 
shed the fiill beauty of immortal day ; in the 
stead of death, they put life ; they find the man 
lower sunk than ** the beast whidi perisheth," 
and they exalt him to throneship with the 
Everlasting ; they find him going down to the 
^ave without one bright hope, and they strike 
out the hymn of an impoishable existence ; 
for corruption, they give nealth; for pollution, 
purity: they find homes girt around with 
wretchedness, and within full of misery, and 
they cast thereon the hallowed beams of Ues- 
sedness, and love, and peace ; and in the desert, 
where once prowled the savage, is seen the 
tapering spire pointing heavenwards, and often 
on the wmds comes the silvery chime of its 
chapel- bell ; and in the place of adultery and 
uncleanness do they give chastity and holmess ; 
and in the stead of violated abodes do they 
raise the lovely shrine of domestic bliss ; ana 
in cities do they make good subjects and loyal 
people; and in kingdoms do they establish 
the throne, and teach him that sitteth thereon 
to rule righteously ; and over the whole world 
do they throw a calm, unruffled repose and 
ripening plenty. 
Thus missions regenerate the world; and 



what sacrifice is like to one who, for the re- 
demption of the roaming savaee, forsakes tho 
land of his fathers, with its thousand memo- 
ries and its thousand sweets, and bidding adieu 
to kinsmen whose faces were as the fight of 
heaven, and whose love as deep as a river, and 
whose kindness made the years pass as one 
short sunny hour, betakes himself mr ofl nmid 
strangers and amid foes, to labour till his death- 
hour for the renovation of immortal spirits? 
Deride it as they may, sport with it as they 
will, the missionary charstcter is essentially and 
truly great ; it approaches nearest to the Eter- 
nal's ; it bears his impress most deeply ; its 
voice is the voice of the Divinity ; its master - 
principle is the principle that governs hiwi ; it 
is man's highest dignity, man's loftiest bearing. 
How exidting the song for Easter-day ; en- 
thusiasm is in its every note : — 

God is gone up with a merry noise 
Of saints ihat sing on high ; 
With his own right hand and his holy arm 
He hath won the victory ! 

Now empty are the courts of Death, 
And crushed thy sting, Despair ; 
And roses bloom in the desert t»mb, 
Por Jesus hath been there ! 

And he hath tamed the strength of hell, 
And dragged him through the sky, 
And captive behind his chariot-wheel 
He hath bound captivity. 

God is gone up with a merry noise 
Of saints that sing on high ; 
With his own right hand and his holy arm 
He hath won the victory! 

A fit hymn for the hour of the church's 
triumph— it is one of joy. Blackness and gloom 
were the clouds that before had bedimmed the 
tomb ; there was no life, there was no hope ; 
the cypress and the yew mocmed beside the 
grave; there were sounds of lamentation — 
sounds of woe; the agoniring moment — so 
heart-rending, so heart-bursting, so heart- 
stifling— was without one cheering antici- 
pation of meeting again. Ah, those deep, 
deep, heavy gigantic wails were without 
one consoling assurance!— the parting of hus- 
band and of wife, of child and mother, was 
without one cheering ray ; the tearing, break- 
ing, convulsive, forcing away was without 
one beam of comfort ; the last glance of the 
eye, the last laiu^age of the lips, the last pres- 
sure of the hand, the last—it was all tibe last : 
a separation, a disunion, annihilation, or worse, 
for ever;— no more to gaze on each other, 
no more to greet with fondest love, no more 
kind and gentle services, no more vows of 
unchanging attachment, no more prattle of 
babe, no more tenderness, no more love, no 
more life ! What partings, then ; what adieus 
—what farewells ! But henceforth there was 
light; immortality sprang up and everlasting 
peace ; the dying man heard the imperishable 
notes, cauffht the divine music ; his heart 
moved wi& happiness, throbbed with bliss ; 
his countenance shone with brightness, was 
radiated with fflory ; the room, the awful, ter- 
rible room of death became the antechamber of 
heaven; the viol and the harp were there; 
ever and anon would come the harmonies of 
the invisiUe world, and the scents of that 
sweet clime ; there were breathings of deepest 
hope; angels came and tarried: and He, the 
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moming star, stood up tlie sky, and pointed to 
a land where there is everlasting reunion, and 
everlasting love. 

Such strains as Heber's are suited to the 
worship of the Everlasting One ; they become 
the lips of the renewed man ; they express the 
feelings of the humble but believing heart ; the 
truths of the sky are stmg to an earthly lyre ; 
we listen to their consoling and divine music ; 
happiness then takes possession of the soul, a 
gentle soothing peace, the spirit. The hymn is 
eternal : it rises now, it will rise for ever — it is 
immortal and imperishable ; as ages roll on, it 
will deepen in its intonations ; it will become 
grander and more sublime. We already feel 
its kindling, growing power. We awaken to 
its dignity and gigantic influence. Bear us on 
thy breast, O song, to that world of love ! 



JOHN A. HERAUD. 

Wondrous these days to the subtle spirit: 
days girt roimd with marvel; days gemmed 
with beauty ; days edged with the opal loveli- 
ness of dawn ; dawn opening into some orient 
clime, bathing nature in delicious light, and 
pointing onwards to the holiest in heaven. 
Wondrous days are these ; days of deep marvel. 
Sky tints on aJl ; sapphire-Mnged the universe. 

How opens the world on vie spirit, opens 
in blushmg sweetness to enamour and win 
for ever to itself ; beautiful indeed the earth, and 
beautiful indeed man's soul ! Something exqui- 
sitely tuned to hymn of God ; to hymn of purity 
and peace ! 

Deep, deep the heart ; deep, deep its thoughts ; 
deeper still its love. 

So dawn breaks, and we wonder how the 
twinkling gems of heaven sink into pure im- 
sullied light: all passed away, rolled up as 
a scroll, those million burning watchers, rolled 
up till even. 

And these have awakened a lofty spirit to 
breathe out his magnificent song; have en- 
kindled all the highest feelings of his heart 
into a holy flame of tenderness and truth. 

Sweet the dawn comes on through the wide 
heaven-portals, and to that dawn is turned the 
deep- seeing eye of a wondrous man, looking 
far down into its snowy whiteness, and praying 
for the holiest. 

Sweet the evening steals away with crimson 
and with gold. Sweet quietude on ocean's 
wave and the gentle purling rill. So sinks 
the sun beneath the western tide ; sinks in 
hallowed twilight; unruffled and exquisitely 
serene. And as he sinks, that eye, deep- 
wondering, watches and watches still, adoration 
bent. Down sinks the sun, and that eye in- 
tensely looks ; intensely and yet more intensely, 
till the last gleam fades from the dark sea- 
bosom, then IHts its light above on the quench- 
less stars, and prays for inspiration. 

Day after day, and night after night, that 
eye doth gaze : risen mom and beautifiil eve 
pass on and on, and no dimness there, deep 
and deeper still the prophetic meaning and 
the fervid prayer. 

The universe, ah, no! can never give thee 



what thou seekest, Poet ! The universe of God 
is mute to prayer like thine, mute, mute. So 
higher look; look through creation to her 
Lord. 

Rose sweet smelling, on yon latticed porch 
is but what the universe itself is to God — the 
scent of that essence supreme. There fix thine 
eye ! 

Dawn, dawn, beautiful dawn awakes again, 
but in his chamber lonely kneels the spirit 
to its God : nature mute : the spirit mute : 
all roimd the presence of the Holy. Silence 
on the soul when the Creator speaks. 

Light now and life ! light sweeter far than 
dawn, and life fairer than calmest eve; light 
and life, they are given and thy heart is happy. 

How beautiful is light in the dwellings of 
the righteous ! Fairer then than spirit ever 
dreamed in loveliest vision ; fairer, so fair, so 
sweet, so beautiful, the daughter of the sky ! 

Who listened there, 
Had heard the mother prattling to the children 
Tales of their father, and low breathed numbers. 
Like the sequestered stock-dove's brooding murmur, 
Full of maternal tenderness— the burthen, 
The gladness of that sire'v return at even, 
When he should take the sweet boy from her bosom, 
Or on his daughter's head let fall the tear, 
The purest that can fall from human eye ; 
While, quiet in her bliss, she should await 
The sweet embrace; and after, oh his breast 
Reclined, from his meek lips receive account 
What knowledge, wisdom, truth, the sons of God 
Had won Arom large discourse on loftiest themes, 
Or by the elders of the brethren taught, 
Or from angelic ministers derived. 
Anon the sun went down ; their hearts first bswed 
In worship pure, then folded each to each. 
In calm repose ; the stars watched o'er them. 

Beautiful, most beautiful, the vale in which 
these beings dwell ; beautiful indeed ! 

Sweet is the twilight eve in Armon's vale. 
Sweet, lovely, tranquil, sometimes darkly throned, 
And oft refulgent; soft the western wind, 
Floating white clouds through silent depths of blue. 
O'er hills and haunts secluded, where we voice 
Of waters murmurs with the bleat of lambs. 

Fair o'er the vale of Armon walks the moon 
In brightness, and on flowers, and streams, and hills, 
Flings beauteous radiance from her ample orb, 
StreiUcing with silver lines the swarthy night — 
Till grey with age, herself forshew her death; 
The resurrection of another day, 
As yet but hoped for ; like a coming joy, 
Subsisting in desire; as do the souls 
In Hades, till with risen flesh reclothed. 

So the poet's prayer is heard in heaven, and 
utterance deep- toned is given. 

Dawn now the visions of the soul, glimpses 
of beauty never to fade : gleams, ruby tinted, 
as of the sun's western course : but living, 
speaking to man's heart. 

Time rolls backward ; the dial of Ahaz move» 
wonder in the heart of prince and people; 
backwards still, deeper and deeper into for- 
gotten years, till time is fresh and young, with 
the dews of mom upon her, and the grass 
all beautiful and green. 

No rainbow in the heaven now ; no exqui- 
site play of mysterious colours. Broad sky of 
blue, deep, deep sapphire sea, calm, undisturb- 
ed, serene. 

Quiet the universe around ; the garment of 
the Lifinite ; quiet all and beautiful ; too beau- 
tiful for the spirit to look upon ; fair as virgin 
dawn. 
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Beautiful the earth, and beautiful the trees, 
and beautiful the glassy lake ; most beautiful 
and sweet. Beautiful the lily and the rose; 
and beautiful mom and eve, with their hymns 
of peace and joy. 

But man is otherwise : deep sunk in guUt 
is he, deep and deeper every hour. Pollution 
stains his soul; corruption defiles the inner 
thought. His breath the breath of sin and 
hate : sin imrepented of and hate, most highly 
prized. 

And the daughters of men are wanton, and 
their eyes "are flfiune." No hallowed altar 
in the heart; no sinless desire there, imholy 
all and past forgiveness ! 

Beautiful the earth, and beautiful the heaven ; 
but deformed is man, deformed and cursed. 
Mercy gleams in every star of night, mercy, 
silver-toned and blessed ! But this avails not ; 
wanton and guilty, the race seeks pleasure in 
the evil-throned. 

Blood-stained the earth ; blood on the mom 
and blood on golden eve. No worship of the 
Holiest ; worship of the cursed ! 

So rolls the universe in beauty and in qui- 
etude ; rolls round the mighty centre of exist- 
ence ; rolls in grandeur and delicious sweetness. 
And so rolls on the race of man, blood-spotted, 
wanton, and godless I 

Amid the shepherd-tended vales, one voice 
is heard hymning the praise of the Eternal. 
Sweet that voice arises; sweet and sweeter 
still. 

Twinkle out the stars, and that voice ascends ; 
and again when they <*sink away into the 
light of heaven" is it heard. Beautiful is that 
amid the beautiful of creation. 
^ That voice is the voice of the world's second 
sire, praying to his God. 

Then the faithful one is missioned to the 
pleasure-seekers and the wanton- worshippers. 
But they spurn him and his message, and 
return again to their unhallowed mirth. Ven- 
geance is preparing ; vengeance from the Lord ! 

Beautiful is earth, and beautiful is heaven ; 
beautiful the lapse of stream, and beautiful the 
low green copse; but deformed is man, de- 
formed, deformed! On the world a spot of 
deep blood • guiltiness ; a spot for wateris "of 
the great deep" alone to wash away. 

The glorious waters ! waters beautiful and 
bright, the glancing, heaving, musical waters ! 
even these must roll on limitless, and baptize 
the earth of all her wanton race ; nay not 
baptize, but sweep them to their judgment. 

So the waters roll, and man is not. Again 
the poet lowlier knelt and prayed : — 

Omniscient Spirit, seer of the past! 
Rend, rend the veil; unblasted, let me look 
Into the Holiest I on that dial's front, 
Whose hours are ages, bid the sun return, 
That I may read their history aloud! 
Disperse the mist from ocean's monstrous face, 
And purge my sight, that 1 may see beyond ! 

So Utterance, deep-burning, broke from the 
suppliant's lips and prevailed with God : and 
the Judgment of the Flood was visioned in 
characters of fire. 

Poet, this homage-hymn to thee; but the 
holier one to God ! 



T. K. HERVEY. 

This author has published but little poetry» 
but that little is marked by much grace and 
beauty— a melancholy grace— a melancholy 
beauty : he seems to nold the same views of 
human life so common to young poets after their 
first fond and brilliant and rambow hopes are 
dashed to the ground: he deems the past 
sweeter than the present; he talks of the 
sunny joys of childhood, and the s^ realities 
of manhood. Friends that promised truth, 
have forsaken him — ^become cool — sleep in the 
silent tomb. The eye that once gazed with all 
the tenderness of parental love is dimmed, and 
the knee on which he sat, and the bosom on 
which he leaned, are quiet in the grave. Cares 
and anxieties cloud the present; disappoint- 
ments and shattered anticipations give fear to 
the future. 

Seest thou, O reader, yonder bee on those sweet- 
scented and rose-tinctured flowers, golden with 
the morning sun ^ It is the emblem or childhood. 
We own that there is something peculiarly 
pleasing in retrospection, in recallmg the face 
of friend and kin, in turning over the letters 
which threw sunlight on many a day,in breath- 
ing again the vital air of infancy and youth, in 
witnessing those scenes where we so often gam- 
bolled, in remembering our infant prayers, our 
mother's fondness, our father's tenderness, our 
little hymns, our playmates, our delicious hopes. 
But our maturer judgment tells us that they 
were not our happiest days. We had sorrow 
and trouble then ; we had as much as we could 
bear. Our romantic schemes may have failed ; 
our ardent expectations may have been disap- 
pointed ; friends may have departed to * ' the land 
where all things are forgotten," and men may 
have treated us with unkindness and cruelly : 
but even these have not been able to blight the 
hallowed bliss of the present hour. 

Childhood ! when we lisped fondly a mother's 
name, and when we gazed earnestly into her 
fair and beautiful countenance — childhood ! 
when our young heart bubbled up to every new 
delight, and when it danced to the soft prattle 
of our own lips— childhood ! when we clung 
around the neck of those we loved, and told 
them all our griefSs and all our joys, and when 
we knelt in simplicity and artlessness beside 
the hearth at morning and at evening, and of- 
fered up our infant prayers -childhood ! wh^ 
the heroic deed, and the noble action, and the 
hardy achievement blushed our cheek with 
rapture and high resolve, and when the summer 
brought the visits of kinsmen who gladdened 
our home with their gentle faces — childhood ! 
when we gave all our heart to sjonpathise with 
the distressed, and cheerfully parted with our 
little wealth to feed the sons of want, and 
when our bosom gushed with affection at every 
kindness and every service— childhood ! when 
the thought was written on the brow, when we 
broke from all restraint, and wandered down 
some wild lane to see how the violet and the 
primrose grew, and when the singing of birds, 
and the hum of bees, and the waving grass 
thrilled us with ecstasy — childhood ! when we 
gazed on the beautiful rainbow and the beauti- 
ful heavens, and fancied them not far from 
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earth, and looking onwards through, some open- 
ing wood, imagined that we shoidd soon reach 
them ; and when the silvery moon shone in at 
our window pane, and appeared as some radiant 
lamp to light creation with ; and when the 
million stars rolled over the immense expanse, 
breathing divinest music— childhood! when 
we dreamt of cloudless skies, and fadeless 
flowers, and fondest friends, and hallowed 
retreats, and eternal truth, and everlasting love, 
and imperishable, inextinguishable bliss. 

But childhood, with all its felicity, and dream- 
ing loveliness, and charming sweets, was but a 
prelude to more delicious joy. Thought awoke, 
and dawned; truth beamed brightiy in the 
horizon; nature became clothed wiih. deeper 
associations ; the stars became more than stars, 
and the flowers more than dowers ; they were 
the language of the IKvinity ; their intonations, 
how beautiful and majestie ^ — it was angelic 
music — silence and yet melody: no sounds 
issued from those twinklins: points, and yet 
came sublimest strains. We gazed upon the 
clear heavens one evening ; all was still, and 
yet there swelled forth such a mighty gush of 
song as enthralled the immortal within ; with 
dawn came the voice of peace ; nature in all 
its forms and changes — the wild sweep of au- 
tumnal winds, the magnificent sunset, the 
rushing of the storm-wSiter, with its leafless 
trees, and falling snow, and driving sleet — 
spring, with its primrose starting up m)m some 
mossy bank, and refreshing breezes, and bracing 
air, and cooling showers — summer^ with its 
luxuriant foliage, and cloudless skies, and noon- 
tide heats, and balmy evenings, and revelry of 
delights, were to us full of the softest and 
most harmonious cadences : there were liquid 
voices everywhere; they pervaded all existence. 
These brc^e in upon us, and imperishable af- 
fection and everlasting faith and indissoluble 
union. We felt that we were in a world of 
beauty; we knew that it was ours, its wealth, 
and treasures, and resources, and creations 
were our own. They interpreted Jehovah's 
parental care and parental regard. Thought 
became linked wiui each . sparkling orb, and 
with each petal of the modest flower. 

Well might we be happy; and we were 
happy ! We knelt in this vast temple, and 
prayed to become like the meek and lowly 
jDpus ; we prayed for holiness : peace ever 
Savers over tiie bended knee and bended heart ; 
it hovered over us. 

Nature then was beautiful ; it is moie beau- 
tiful now : the brook, as it purled through some 
leafy wood, was sweet then ; it is sweeter now. 
Associations of the past, and hallowed memories, 
and deep thoughts cling around everv object. 
The Sim, as it sunk so gorgeously behind the 
hills, was magnificent then ; it is more magni- 
ficent now : tne ocean, with its billowy waves, 
was sublime then ; it is sublimer now. With 
the growth of moral and intellectual being, 
the visible creation has become invested with 
a fairer loveliness and a deeper glory. The 
imiverse, with its myriad stars, and rolling, | 
surging waters, and fine out-stretched lan£ 
scapes, and lofty moxmtains,^ has become a 
symbol of something higher^ and mightier, and 
more ethereal^ 



But we turn back to childhood and our poet. 
How exquisite is this : — 

Dry up thy tears, love ! — I fain would be gay f 
Sing me the song of my early day I 
Give me the music, so witchingly wild, 
That solaced my sorrows when I was a child I — 
Years have gone by me, both lonely and long. 
Since my spirit was soothed by thy voice in that long ( 

Years have gone by !— and life's lowlands are past, 
And I stand on the hill which 1 sighed for, at last: 
But I turn from the summit that once was my star, 
To the vale of my childhood, seen dimly and far; — 
Each blight on its beauty seems softened and gone, 
Like a land that we love, in the light of the morn! 

There are the flowers that have withered away, 
And the hopes that have faded, like fairies at play; 
And the eyes that are dimmed, and the smiles that are gone,. 
And thou, too, art there !— but thou still art mine own ;. 
Fair as in childhood, and fond as in youth. 
Thou, only thou, wert a spirit of trutli ! 

Time hath been o'er thee, and darkened thine eye, 
And thoughts are writhin thee more holy and high; 
Sadder thy smile than in days that are o'er, 
And lovelier all that was lovely before ; 
That which thou wert is not that which thou art, 
Thou too art altered in all— but in heart I 

Lie on my bosom, and lead me along 
Over lost scenes, by the magic of song! 
What if 1 weep at the vision of years ? 
Sighs are not sorrows— and Joy has her tears I 
Sad is my brow, as thy music is sad. 
But oh ! it is long since my heart was so glad t 

AH that is left me of life's promise is here, — 
Thou, my young idol, in sorrow more dear! 
But thy murmurs remind me of many away. 
And though I am glad, love ! I cannot be gay! — 
All have departed that offered like truth. 
Save thou— only thou — and the song of my youth I 

There is much that is touching in this : thft 
poet asks for the song of early days ; he listens 
to its beautiful but now plaintive strain, the 
pleasures and jovs of the past are recalled, his 
bright rainbow oreams and golden visions and 
unclouded hopes now breathe a sadness ; they 
have faded» save one, but she the sweetest and 
the dearest ; on his brow sits a pensive calm- 
ness, in her eye dwells a melancholy loveliness,, 
her fair form reclines on his, thoughts and 
memories and remembrances cross over the 
soul with dirge-like music. 

The sunny anticipations of youth still play 
around our poet, but he is all alone. The 
gentle melodies of bee and bird, and tiie rich 
tints of the butterfly, and the exquisite charms 
of earth are disregarded; they fascinate him 
not ; they but yield a deeper sense of loneliness*. 

I am all alone! — and the visions that play 
Round life's yeung days, have passed away ; 
And the songs are hushed that gladness sings. 
And the hopes that I cherished have made them wings ; 
And the light of my heart is disimed and gone. 
As I sit in my sorrow — and all alone ! 

And the fomns which I fondly loved are flown, 
And friends have departed — one by one ; 
And memory sits, whole lonely hours. 
And weaves her wreath of hope's faded flowers*. 
And weeps o'er the chaplet, when no one is near 
To gaze on her grie^ or to chide her tear I 

And the hour of my childhood is distant far. 
And I walk in a land where strangers are ; 
And the looks that I meet, and the sounds that 1 hear, 
Are not light to my spirit, nor song to my ear ; 
And sunshine is round me— which I cannot see, 
And eyes which beam kindness— but not fbr me I 

And the song goes round, and the glowing smile, 
But I am desolate all the while t 
And faces are bright and bosoms glad. 
And nothing, I think, but my heart is sad ! 
And I seem like a blight in a region of bloom. 
While I dwell in my own little circle of gloom! 

1 wander about like a shadow of pain, 
W/ith a worm in my breast, and a spell on my brain ; 
And I list, with a start, to the gushing of gladness,— 
Oh ! how it grates on a bosom all sadness !— 
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So, I tnm from a world where I never wm known, 
To sit in my sorrow >and all alone. 

There are few who have not felt the loneli- 
ness so beautifully described in these verses : 
there are times when such sadness comes to all, 
but to the sensitive spirit most. How often do 
we wander in the gloom of our own hearts ! 
Around, and countenances may be lighted up 
with smiles, and the lips of beauty may warble 
the song of joy, and the eye of affection may 
beam with love, and the hand of generous 
daring may be ready to aid ; and yet we fancy 
that of all this exhaustless tenderness and care 
there is none for us. 

Our poet betakes himself to the grave of his 
sister, and there meditates and weeps: he 
thinks of the past, and wishes that he was once 
more a child upon his mother's knee ; but he 
feels that such desires are futile; he sighs to 
find them so. The moon, the clear silver moon, 
looks calmly down on the tomb, and on the 
solitary one': the stillness is in imison with his 
pensive thoughts ; the serene night is in ac- 
cordance with his melancholy emotions; he 
seems removed far off from the turmoil and 
anxiety of existence : — 

The feeling is a nameless one 
With which 1 sit upon thy stone, 
And read the tale I dare not breathe. 
Of blighted hope that sleeps beneath, 
A simple tablet bears above 
Brief record of a father's love, 
And hints, in language yet more brief, 
The story of a father's grief: — 

Lost spirit 1— thine was not a breast 
To struggle vainly after rest ! 
Thou wert not made to bear the strife. 
Nor labour through the storms of life ; 
Thy heart was in too warm a mould 
To mingle with the dull and cold, 
And every thought that wronged thy truth 
Fell like a blight upon thy youth I— 
Thou shouldst have been, for thy distress, 
Less pure — and oh, more passionless ! 
For sorrow's wasting mildew gave 
Its tenant to my sister's grave ! 

But all thy griefs, my girl, are o'er ! 
Thy fair blue eyes shall weep no more 1 
'Tis sweet to know thy fragile form 
Lies safe from every future storm ! — 
Oft, as 1 haunt the dreamy gloom 
That gathers round thy peaceful tomb ; 
1 love to see the lightning stream 
Along thy stone with fitful gleam; 
To fancy in each flash are given 
Thy spirit's visitings ftrom heaven ; — 
And smile to hear the tempest rave 
Above my sister's quiet grave ! 

The Farewell is no less sweet ; it is addres- 
sed by a female to her lover upon his going 
into the world. There is something peculiarly 
interesting on such an occasion : it may be that 
the two have grown up from childhood together, 
that they have reaped the same delights, tasted 
the same joys, witnessed the same scenes, 
borne the same sorrows, loved the same persons, 
attended the same school, sat on the same form, 
repeated the same tasks, conned the same page, 
regarded with affection the same flowers, looked 
on the same sunshine, rambled along the same 
meadows, strolled down the same wild lanes, 
gazed on the same stars, worshipped in the same 
old grey church ; and now, for the first time, 
they are to part, to break away from each 
other, to tear themselves from all that they love 
best on earth. Until now they knew not, 
thought not of separation ; that word, in its 



agony and bitterness, was sealed, and without 
meaning. But now the duties of life call, and 
they must Icam that which they never learnt 
before:— 

Mv early love, and must we part f 
Yes I other wishes win thee now ; 
New hopes are springing in thy heart, 
New feelings brightening o'er thy brow ! 
And childhood's light and childhood's home 
Are all forgot at glory's call. 
Yet, cast one thought in years to come 
On her who loved thee o'er them all. 

When pleasure's bowl is filled for thee. 
And thou hast raised the cup to sip, 
I would not that one dream of me 
Should chase the chalice from thy lip : 
But should there mingle in the draught 
One dream of days that long are o'er, 
Then^^nly then— the pledge be quaffM 
To her who ne'er shall taste it more I 

When love and friendship's holy joys 
Within their magic circle bind thee. 
And happy hearts and smiling eyes. 
As all must wear who are around thee ! 
Remember that an eye as bright 
Is dimmed — a heart as true is broken, 
And turn thee from thy land of light, ^ 

To waste on these some little token. 

But do not weep 1— 1 could not bear 
To stain thy cheek with sorrow's trace* 
I would not draw one single tear 
For worlds, down that beloved face. 
As soon would 1, if power were given, 
Pluck out the bow from yonder sky. 
And free the prisoned floods of heaven. 
As call one tear-drop to thine eye. 

Yet oh, my love ! I know not why 
It is a woman's thought I — but while 
Thou oiferest to my memory, 
The tribute should not be— a smile I 
For, though I would not sec thee weep. 
The heart, methinks, should not be gay. 
That would the fast of feeling keep 
For her who loves it, far away. 

No ! give me but a single sigh. 
Pure as we breathed in happier hours. 
When very sighs were winged with Joy, 
Like gales that have swept over flowers ; 
That uttering of a fond regret. 
That strain my spirit long must pour : 
A thousand dreams may wait us yet : 
Our holiest and our first is o'er. 

We feel the witching influence of the bard ; 
we own his sway : the shadows of evening fall 
aroimd us ; the sun is setting in misty gloom ; 
the rain beats against our window; the fire 
glimmers with its last red embers ; the twilight 
sinks into night ; the leaves are strewn upon 
the groimd; the trees are bare; tiie winds 
sweep ever and anon through their leafless 
branches ; melancholy thoughts pass over the 
soul ; the past comes before us ; the lovelinMS 
of earth is clouded with dimness ; our itrlw fl 
dwells on the days long since flown ; we sink 
into pensive reveries ; our eye falls listlessly on 
the grate ; every sound is nushed save when 
the autumnal gale howls. 



JAMES HTJIIDIS. 

Pebhaps there is no other coimtry in which 
villages present so many charming and quiet 
beauties as England ; it is a land of pastoral 
hamlets, no less than of magniflcent cities: 
their cottages, adorned with the clustering rose 
and honeysuckle, form, during the soft summer 
time, many a scene of picturesque sweetness ; 
the rainbow is not more beguilmg to calm re- 
pose than these flower-enshrouded homes. 

But beautifril as our villages undoubtedly 
are, we think that they may be greatly im- 
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proved by infusing a more refined taste among 
the people ; and we shall consider a few points 
conducive to this, ere we proceed to speak on 
that subject which has led to these remarks. 

The most suitable person to carry village- 
improvement into effect is the pastor; nor is 
this in the least derogatory to those higher and 
loftier objects to which his life is consecrate. 
It is true, indeed, that he is primarily placed 
over his flock for spiritual ends ; but is therefore 
the temporal and intellectual advancement to 
be forgotten or neglected ? 

He will begin at home ; his own house wUl 
be a pattern of neatness and beauty. The in- 
fluence will be great; one little knows where 
to put limits to such a potent and subtle power: 
there are no dwellings which claim so much 
of our interest and love ; they adorn the land- 
scape ; all the associations which hover around 
are pure and holy ; the chapel-bell gives a 
strange, unutterable sweetness to an evening 
scene, and the loveliness of a secluded parson- 
age is not without its witchery. 

The warden will also be continually looked 
after; it will be no unworthy occupation for 
the pastor to tend it with his own hands — it 
will teach him much : the earth, seed-time, and 
harvest are significant of revealed truth ; it will 
give a freshness and a vigour to his frame, a 
healthy and cheerful tone to his mind. There 
is in the cultivation of a garden that wherein the 
taste for the beautiful may be displayed : flowers, 
and shrubs, and the blossoms of an orchard are 
everywhere a lovely sight; but lovelier no- 
where than when connected with a parsonage : 
he will therefore avail himself of aU these fa- 
vourable feelings. 

The church will claim a large share of his 
regard. How many have been left to decay by 
the negligence of their ministers ! — and while 
he repairs and adorns the building, he will not 
forget its burial-ground. The church-yard is 
haUowed by the most solemn memories; it 
possesses a charm peculiarly its own; it will 
be his constant care ; the slopes will be kept 
neatly cropped by a few sheep; their calm, 
quiet beauty, and the music of their tinkling 
bell, and their gentle looks, will throw a grace 
over the spot; other animals, on no account, 
should be turned in ; they are repugnant to our 
sweetest associations ; a fewyewsandlimes might 
be judiciously planted; they harmonize with 
the holy enclosure; flowers will enrich with 
their perfumes and enliven with their summer 
loveliness ; let these be reared, and open their 
blossoms to the luxuriant day, and shed their 
thousand scents on the balmy breeze. 

Who does not love these quiet spots? how 
sweet to wander among the tombs ; a pensive 
peace steals over the soul. The venerable 
church, the sheep, the trees, the flowers, the 
new-shorn grass, the gravel- walks, the memo- 
rials of the dead, and above a clear blue sky — 
oh, how exquisite is it there to muse on man's 
hopes and man's faith ! — and the villagers may 
often repair hither, and seek to recal those 
they once loved, and the whole array of the 
past may imfold itself before them, and then 
mav come the dying chamber and the dying 
bed, the last whisper of tenderness, the fading 
eye, the feebler grasp, the serene departure, the 



silence of the king of terrors, and all around 
will be in accordance with their feelings and 
desires, and there will be anticipations winging 
themselves to the region of the blessed and the 
region of the happy. 

N'ow we cannot conceive a better employment 
than the beautifying such a place; it is inti< 
mately connected with all that man holds dear, 
and it is interwoven with his highest aspira- 
tions after a purer and a better world. 

There are one or two customs, however, of 
our forefathers, which we should love to see 
revived: they may be simple, but this very 
simplicity is their charm ; they seem the breath- 
ing of a rural population, and the expression 
of a rustic people ; they seem heart-services, 
warm with the spirit's gratitude. 

The decorating the graves with flowers, and 
the strewing of their fair blossoms in the path 
of the bride, we pass by, not because they are 
without grace, but because our limits will not 
allow us to add much more to this part of our 
paper ; but there is another, and we conceive a 
fairer custom, which, if canied out, might be 
useful in building up the soul in her intercourse 
with the Creator; and that is, the offering of 
the hawthorn, and violet, and daisy as the first 
fruits of the year. The rite is truly a hallowed 
one ; it is an act of acknowledgment — a token 
of our connexion with the Eternal; it is the 
homage of a grateful bosom— the hymn of a 
thankful heart ; it speaks of the welcome and 
joy of a people— the goodness and care of a 
God; and how lovely a temple thus decked 
with beauty, and thus perfumed with sweet- 
ness, and worshippers thus rendering their an- 
them for a Father s untiring love and a Father's 
im wearying blessing I — what a freshness would 
the sanctuary breathe ! — what purity ! — what 
peace ! 

The adorning our churches with evergreens 
at Christmas is too well conformed with, to 
need any comments here; and surely these 
things are not too insignificant to be woven into 
the heaven-spun woof of our religion : they 
will tend to refine the mind, they will soothe 
and soften the heart, and prepare it for the 
reception of those solemn truths which are 
symbolized by these customs ; and if the love 
of Jesus is known and felt, there wUl be a richer 
and deeper beauty in the flowers, and the earth, 
and sky. 

The children of the villagers are under the 
immediate care of the pastor ; and we deem the 
custom of Legh Kichmond, of taking them at 
times into the church- yard, and there giving 
his scriptural instruction, as beautiful as it was 
soul- elevating. The place is well calculated 
to yield the finest impressions ; and how exqui- 
site such a scene! — the shepherd of Christ, sur- 
rounded by his flock, and telling them of holiest 
things, is a lovely sight anywhere, but how 
much lovelier when amid the placid stillness 
of the past, and the scent of violets and roses, 
and the fretted heavens above ! The man of 
God, the little ones, the grassy graves, the 
light green turf, the sim-cinctured flowers, the 
dark vews, the soft balmy air, the cooling breeze, 
the old ivied church, combine to form a scene 
of tranquil sweetness which must steal and 
wind itself for ever around the heart. 
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And we belieye that those hallowed and 
divine truths which throw their summer-radi- 
ance over our beautiful creation, and those 
thrilling associations, and calm memories, would 
glow with a more than ever brightening love- 
liness here, amid the stillness and the hush of 
nature ; and what illustrations in every bush, 
and tree, and cloud, and grave — in sunshine 
and in shade — in the deep qtiietude of heaven's 
blue, and in the gentle breathing of its wind ! 

There is one other thing we would notice, 
and that is, the formation of a small library for 
each cottage; some ten or a dozen volumes 
would do : such would, we believe, be far more 
beneficial than were the whole gathered into 
one large public mass ; this may do very well 
in towns and cities, but where there are few 
houses, it is better for each to have an allotted 
share, from some funds which might, without 
very great difficulty, be raised; — a book is 
always read with a sweeter feeling of pleasure 
and profit when it is our own. Let the works 
be well chosen, and they would not fail, under 
God's blessing, of producing favourable results, 
and in spreading a more delightful loveliness 
over the rairest hamlet. 

The love for the beautiful and true is of high- 
er value than we imagine ; it is nought save the 
aspiration after man's purest image and the 
world's loveliest condition; and it is the loss 
of this regard which renders humanity so low 
and earth-bom; and therefore any approach 
to this ever-blessed state, and any encourage- 
ment of this ever-divine principle, is the loftiest 
exercise of the soul and the sublimest play of 
the spirit. 

James Hurdis, a name now nearly passed 
into oblivion, though deserving a much better 
fate, was the friend and admirer of Cowper. 
In his poems there is enough to be found, 
though ill- conceived and carelessly executed, 
to give him a place among these papers; in- 
deed, many of his lines we should feel sorry to 
see blotted from the book of remembrance ; they 
grace and adorn the beautiful of home and 
creation. He haa none of the everlasting energy 
of the higher bard ; the divinity of poetry 
stirred not his bosom with its irresistless power, 
as it stirred the breast of our own Milton ; his 
imagination revelled not in such imperial scenes 
— h& heart glowed not with the eternal burning 
of inextinguishable thought: but the gentle 
breathing of the lyre was his ; he touched the 
chords of heavenly softness; he was master 
of much delicious sweetness ; the mild sighing 
of the evening zephyr and the ripple of the 
brook he loved, rather than the beUowings of 
the midnight storm, and the boiling, and surg- 
ing, and lashing of the ocean. 

In his most popular production, the Village 
Curate, he has with much beauty described the 
life of a country clergyman, and although it is 
wanting in the vigour and enthusiasm which 
constitute the great poet, still there is much to 
recommend it to our notice. 

About his poetry there is more of beauty 
than grandeur — more of gentle music than the 
glorious outbreak of all divinest harmonies. 
His sketches are of green fields, and wild 
flowers, and April showers, and nuttings, and 
clear rills, and grassy dells, and soft, sweet 



twilights, and golden sunsets ; with the great, 

Sonderous, gigantic eternity he has nothing to 
o ; he is satisfied with the loveliness of this 
lower creation; he enters not into that vast, 
immense, infinite expanse of being which stret- 
ches everywhere around us ; he is not a ** pro- 
phet poet," but a "poetic artist;" he is no 
seeker into the divine ; his attachment to nature 
is a friendship, not a passion ; its deep, mag- 
nificent, massive, inextinguishable, ever-rolling, 
ever-pealing music he heard not; he caught 
only the delicious melodies of woods, and 
streams, and birds ; we are pleased, but not 
spell-boimd; he would not have xmderstood 
Schiller's expression — ** Keep true to the dream 
of thy youth." 

There is a degree of chaste beauty about 
this: — 



In yonder mansion, reared by rustic hands, 
And decked with no superfluous ornament, 
Where use was all the architect proposed, 
And all the master wished, which, scarce a mile 
From village tumult, to the morning sun 
Turns its warm aspect, yet with blossoms hung 
Of cherry and of peach, lives happy still 
The reverend Alcanor. On a hill, 
Half-way between the summit and a br«ok 
Which idly wanders at its foot, it stands, 
And looks into a valley wood-besprent, 
That winds along below. Beyond the brook, 
Where the high coppice intercepts it not, 
Or social elms, or with his ample waist 
The venerable oak, up the steep side 
Of yon aspiring hill flill opposite, 
Luxuriant pasture spreads before his eye 
Eternal verdure ; save that here and there 
A spot of deeper green shows where the swain 
Expects a nobler harvest, or high poles 
Mark the retreat of the scarce budded hop, 
Hereafter to be eminently fair, 
And hide the naked staff that trained him up 
With golden flowers. On the hill-top behold 
The village steeple, rising from the midst 
Of many a rustic ediflce ; 'tis all 
The pastor's care. 

Nature boasts not a sweeter scene than a 
quiet hamlet ; there is a calmness and a quie- 
tude about it which subdue the throbbing desires 
and the angry passions of the soul ; gaze on it 
at noon- day — the sun is in the zenith; the 
heavens are expansive as immensity; a few 
light clouds float in the summer radiance ; every 
vaQey is lighted up ; the cottages, the parson- 
age, the church, the long plantation, the mflerent 
clumps of trees, the silver waters, the null, the 
boy fishing at the brook, the bridge, the dusty 
road windmg up the hUl, the silence — all in- 
fluence the feelings ; a repose, soft and dream- 
like, overhangs the picture; the birds have 
retired to the shade, the leaves stir not, the 
breeze has passed away ; there is a profound 
serenity. 

Hurdis felt, with all the thnlling emotions 
of a poet, the tinklings of the beautiftil village- 
bells ; and who can listen without thinking of 
the future and the past ? — thoughts oi the other 
world cross us ; they come with the deep rush 
of glorious sounds ; the eternal essence of poetry 
deepens within us; the music of immortality 
rolls on the ear ; but soon it mingles with the 
pensive melody of bygone hours ; then come 
the sunny, rapturous hours of childhood ; hea- 
ven's bright radiance is on them ; once again 
we act the scenes of life« 

Years roll on: we have become a member 
of the university ; we move among a new order 
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remembrance ; we (eel ehackled by the appoint- 
ed studies 1 we long to breathe once more the 
tree winds of hesTen. PerhapB we are engaged 
n the dark lecture-room, and the aun beams 
Jl at the ancient window; it tells us of green 
grassy fields, and high hill-tops, and long ahady 
woods, and straggling lanes, and mossy banks, 
and blossoming orchards, and bee-hiiea, and 
old ivied trees, and ancient halls, and tapering 
spires, and village -bells, and deep, deep tame, 
and the blue-bell, and heather, and myrtle, 
and clear waters, and we long to behold them 
all again. Every spare moment is given to 
poetry and divine philosophy ; their mighty 
and tremendous music enters the soul ; thi.- 
marvellous song deepens ; scenes of idea] 
loveliness paint themselves on the visual or- 
gans ; the heart bums with inextinguishable 
uiought 1 we become etherealized ; we hve iii 
mother and fairer world ; our spirit is big witli 
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A ohamiing description of May ! and how 
fresh and beautiful is Qiis month ! It is arrayed 
with the delicious hawthorn, and all lovely 
flowers, and enlivened with the music of a 
million happy creatures, who warble their notes 
'a the Bunshme. The smile of the King seems 
imaged in its cerulean sky, its green, trana- 
sparent earth, and its runnmg waters. Nature 
is adorned with pristine innocence. The heath, 
with its golden furze ; the hedges, witii their 
white elders and wild honeysuckles i the fields, 
with their cowslips, and unmroses, and violets ; 
the river banks, with their blue forget-me-nots ; 
the gardens, vrilh their lilacs, ana laburnums, 
is; the orchards, with their apple 



with beautj. There is a revelry of earth and 
sky^ 

How nearly allied is May with all that we 
experienced m youth ! How thrilling were 
those moments when the heart Gist awoke to 
the enchanting glories of creation 1 the earth 
seemed some divine abode, some spirit- dwelling 
realm. We thought not of sorrow ; love alone 
reigned; it threw over all things an iofinite 
meaning, an everlasting expression ; the very 
air teemed with richest odours; the winds, 
the rolling, crashing thunders, the cataract, 
the heaving, swelling, dashing ocean, seemed 
fraught with majestic, imperishable, deep-t4>ned 
harmonies. The world, with its thousand happy 
homes, broke in upon the soul as a dream; 
and as May came and went, a heaven of fdicity 
pervaded all the soul. 

But, 



How 

fongthe 

walks Dl an old garden, thinliin^ of die 

past, the present, and the future ; there is amelt- 
ing of the heart ; a soothing of the soul ; mate- 
rialism becomes vital, subue ; the melancholy 
music of other days rolls on the ear; forgotten 
^es reappear : — 

The AuthDi of th« world Inm hMno uma ' 



H>T (1111 deJlghl him, out ilonemtBt mids. 

And ihadi It on lh« lupin «Dd Ih. pta i 

Fetli >ll bar pilni rawirdcd, all hat jajt 

PnfKt and onlrcinirtd. 
Huriia has one fine paasage on the storm; 
its last few lines are exceedingly pleasing. The 
allusion to the family meeting in the morning 
after the midnight tempest, and their telling 
how fiercely flashed the lightnings, and how 
loudly the thunders rolled, and how furiously 
Che winds blew, and how the driving rain 
dashed against the window panes, is beyond 
expression beautiful. 
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Gbarge ind ra-chArfftliit dreadnil batterr. 
For who MO puie hka lUbtnJnt might not blaal 
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almost yisible ; we see the clear blue sky, the 
sunny radiance, the ram-drops hanging on the 
branches, the leaves shaken by the fresh breeze ; 
we almost feel the purer existence : — 

At length the storm abates ; the f^oos wind 
No longer howls; the lightning faintly gleams, 
And the retiring thunder scarce is hesjrd j 
The shower ceases, and the golden sun 
Bursts fh>m the cloud, and hangs the wood with pearls, 
Fast falling to the ground ; on the dark cloud 
His watery ray impressed, in brilliant hues 
Paints the gay rainbow—* all is calm and clear; 
The blackbird sings. 

In 1792, our poet lost his favourite sister, 
Catherine; he felt that his family circle was 
broken into, and robbed of its sweetest member. 
This preyed deeply on his sensitive and affec- 
tionate heart; he felt the trial keenly. **She 
was a gem," so he writes to Cowper, "which 
had hung aroxmd my neck all the days of my 
life, and never lost its lustre.'' This dear and 
much-loved girl is the Margaret and Isabel of 
his poetry. How forcible and eloquent does 
his grief burst forth ; but it soon breathes a 
sweeter and calmer note; he becomes more 
resigned ; his lips speak a holier language ; his 
sorrow is serene and gentle ; no throbbing out- 
break now ; all quiet and all still : — 



Yes, I was happier once, and fondly sung 
Of comforts not dissembled of my cot. 
And sweet amusements which attract no more. 
Methought my song should ever be content, 
Placed by my God where I was richly blessed, 
In such a nook of life, that I nor wished 
Nor fancied aught could have pleased me more. 
So sings the summer linnet on the bough ; 
And, pleased with the warm sun-beam, half asleep. 
The feeble sonnet of supine content 
To his Creator warbles ; warbles sweet, 
And not condemned, till some unfeeling boy 
His piece unheeded levels, and with shower 
Of leaden mischief his ill uttered song 
Suddenly closes ; pines the songster then. 
Wounded and scared, flutters from bough to bough, 
Complains and dies, or lingers life away 
In silent anguish, and is heard no more. 

My God, have I arraigned thee ? Let thy bow 
Ten thousand arrows in this bosom fix. 
Yet will 1 own thee just i take all away. 
Leave me no friend, but let me weep alone 
At mute affliction's solitary board : 
Summon Cecilia to an early grave, 
And let her tribe of cheerful graces fade. 
Fast as the flower she gathers ; let the worm 
Prey on the roses of Eliza's cheek, 
Yet will I bless thee; for to this harsh world 
1 came a beggar, but sufficient bread 
Have never needed; thy indulgent hand 
Fed and sustained me, and sustains me still; 
Nor feel 1 hardship which thy partial rod 
To me alone dispenses ; bitter loss, 
Sorrow and misery, o'erflow the cup 
Of many a soul more innocent than mine. 

Thou bounteous Author of all human bliss, 
Give me whatever lot thy wisdom deems 
Meet and convenient — pleasure, if thou wilt— 
If not, then pain^and be it sharp as this — 
My heart, though wounded, shall adore thee still. 

From these specimens, and numberless others 
which might easily be adduced, we think with 
Southey, that Hurdis ought to have a place 
in every collection of the British Poets. He 
wrote in the cause of truth ; and his life fur- 
nished the best commentary on his works. If 
his talents were not brilliant, they were far 
superior to many whose names are still men- 
tioned with honour; but with this world he 
himself has done ; his spirit has entered that 
vast and gigantic fabric where a thousand lyres 
breathe out their harmonies to the Invisible; 



there, exulting in the everlasting gush of song, 
and in the presence of imclouded Deity, he 
rolls out his anthem of all-delicious and purest 
soimds. 



EDWARD IRVING. 

To the memory of the great, and holy, and 
Titanic Edward Irving, we inscribe the con- 
tents of this paper ; it is a token of our lasting 
regard and lasting admiration. He was the 
first man whom we learned to love : the story 
of his life affected us more strangely than the 
history of a Dante or a Luther: his was a 
marvdlous tale. Hallowing are the feelings 
with which we gaze on the portrait of tms 
magnificent man! — ^there it is, with his broad, 
expansive forehead, his dark, black curls, his 
wild, frenzied eye, his mild lips, his whole 
expression of a majestic and gigantic mind. 
We could look thereon for hours ; it breathes 
so much splendour of intellect, and yet such 
deep and smcere holiness. 

No man ever possessed greater intellectual 
power with a larger share of true piety; he 
was a prince in mind and in heart — in thought 
and in feelings. Ah, he is a prince now among 
the thrones, dominions, and powers of the 
blessed world! His very look struck one as 
something above the common race ; he was an 
immortal among mortals ; he felt himself as 
the ambassador of the Holiest ; he \inderstood 
thoroughly the majesty of the ministerial cha- 
racter, and to this high but just regard may 
be traced many of his misfortunes. He knew 
that it stood alone and unapproachable ; before 
it, kings and nobles were as beggars ; it strip- 
ped society of its gilded follies, and laid bare the 
emptiness of its vanities; it had the eye of 
the Eternal; it looked on man as he is, and 
not as he is not; it had its station between 
heaven and earth ; it was endowed with privi- 
leges greater than those of angels ; it was God 
incarnate — God himself standing up and offer- 
ing mercy and redemption to a fallen and a 
lost people ; its every note was authoritative — 
its every intonation godlike ; the splendours 
and the terrors of the Divinity alike upheld 
it ; upon all its parts shone the full, unclouded 
glory of the Highest; to man it was not 
responsible — to none was it amenable but Je- 
hovah; he was vouched to support and bless 
it to the end of time. Such was Irving's 
opinion of the legate's office ; and it was not 
too lofty. 

Our author was essentially a poet — a great 
poet: the energy and beauty of everlasting 
truths glow throughout all his writings. We 
acknowledge that he is not always sustained, 
that he is oftentimes weak, and insipid, and 
even absurd; there are, doubtless, many in- 
ferior passages; his soul, at seasons, was di- 
vested of its majesty and its grandeur ; but is 
not this common to all genius? — is Massillon 
always eloquent?— is Fenelon ever winning 
and subduing? — is there no weakness in Bos- 
suet's thxmdering denunciations, no stooping 
in his eagle flight? — is Robert Hall without 
one harsh note throwing some discord into 
his exquisite paragraphs? — is Chalmers fault- 
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less? The magnificent outpourings, and the 
gorgeous outbreaks, and the sublime outbursts 
of the intellect and heart will not be perfect 
until we reach the invisible world ; there these 
splendid gifts wiU be fully developed, and the 
rapt multitude will speak their applause in the 
deep- hushed silence. On earth, the purest 
oratory must necessarily be dim — ^the loftiest 
hymn feeble; but when Irving was himself, 
who so vast and infinite in his creations as 
he? There is an imperishableness about his 
every word ; they breathe the richest intona> 
tions of the highest poetry — they are the swell- 
ings of the JDivine mind — they cannot pass 
away, and be forgotten — ^they are the thoughts 
of a mighty one — they light up our existence 
with radiance — they digniiy our manhood— 
they sparkle with a celestial lustre — ^they bum 
witn an inextinguishable brilliancy; it is the 
soft sighing of the falling zephyr, and the crash 
of ten thousand thunders. 

In his boyhood, Irving evinced little or no 
taste for learning — he cared not for books ; 
climbing the mountain-height, and wandering 
down wUd, narrow ^lens, and looking into the 
dark tarns, formed his favourite amusement and 
instruction. He loved to breathe the free air 
of liberty ; creation taught him eloquence and 
beauty ; the hymn of Nature was whispered 
in every breeze, and sung in every wild sweep 
of the tempest : he was aroused — he was stir- 
red; he felt the mighty impulse; he yielded 
to the powerful influence. From that moment 
he aspired to be above his fellows; he knew 
that his proper sphere was to rule ; henceforth 
he gave the energy of his herculean intellect 
to the study of man ; he called around him the 
immortals, and held long and deep communion; 
his aspirations pointed onwards to the church ; 
therein he found a resting-place for his spirit : 
the realities of the unseen world, the subhmity 
of the redemption, the mild meekness of the 
Saviour, the fatherly tenderness of God, the 
pure inspiration and teachings of the Comforter, 
the first breathing of repentance, the return 
of the wanderer to the fold, the gratulation of 
angels, were subjects that absorbed his soul ; 
and he loved : then came a softened radiance, 
a mellowed lustre, over his majestic courage 
and tremendous conceptions. 

Years rolled away, and Irving was in the 
zenith of a London popularity; and he had 
married his first and only love. Princes and 
nobles crowded to hear his thrilling eloquence: 
then came the full display of his fearlessness of 
man; for sin and iniqiuty he reproved him; 
he shrank not from his duty as the commission- 
ed legate of Heaven ; rank, to him, was a vain 
bauble ; it presented no safe^ard against his 
denunciation of wickedness ; m the presence of 
the Eternal he knew of no distinctions — all the 
difierent grades of society were levelled there 
— crowns and coronets were thrown aside ; his 
spirit scorned to flatter— the beggar and the 
peer alike trembled before his faimfrdness ; he 
felt the majesty and dignity of his sacred office ; 
pride and vanity were banished, and the glory of 
his Maker alone filled his heart — ^its every pul- 
sation beat to his praise. 

The splendid Gilfillan, speaking of his pidpit 
ministrations, says — *' His manner also contri- 



buted to the charm ; his aspect, wild, yet grave 
as of one labouring with some mighty burden ; 
his voice, deep, clear, and with crashes of power 
alternating with cadences of softest melody ; 
his action, now graceful as the wave of the 
rose-bush in the breeze, and now fierce and 
urgent as the midnight motion of the oak in 
the hurricane; the coimtenance, kindling, dilat- 
ing, contracting, brightening, or blackenmg with 
the theme— now attractive in its fine symme- 
trical repose, and now terrible to look at, in 
its strong lines, and glaring excitement, and 
an air of earnestness and enthusiasm which ever 
prevented the impression that it was a mere 
display ; all this formed an unparalleled com- 
bination of the elements of Christian oratory." 
But to this master-eloquence Irving added 
deep and fervent piety; whatever may have 
been his errors, they were errors of the intellect, 
and not of the heart ; his whole being wbs 
devoted to the service of Jehovah ; his entire 
existence was wrapt up in the Holiest ; the 
sum total of his happiness was bound up in 
the fear of the Lord ; his religion was soul- 
influencing, spirit-exalting— withal, it gave him 
meekness, and gentleness, and long-suffering ; 
his conduct was as pure as his inteUectiud 
stature was gigantic ; his moral nature was 
as conspicuous as his endowments were bril- 
liant ; in sdl things he sought the guidance and 
the smile of the Everlasting; he was a man 
of xmceasing prayer. ** Some few of his con- 
temporaries might equal him in preachiog, but 
none approached to the very hem of his gar- 
ment wmle wrapt up into the heaven of devo- 
tion; it struck you as the prayer of a great 
being conversing with God; your thoughts 
were transported to Sinai, and you heard Moses 
speaking with ^e Majesty on high, under tJie 
canopy of darkness, amid the quaking of the 
soKd moimtain, and the glimmerings of celestial 
fire ; or you thought of Elijah praying in the 
cave in the intervals of the earthquake ; and 
the fire and the still small voice : the solem- 
nity of the tones convinced you that he was 
conscious of an xmearthly presence, and speak- 
ing to it, not to you ; the diction and imagery 
showed that his faculties were wrought up to 
their highest pitch, and tasked to their noblest 
endeavour in that celestial colloquy sublime; 
and yet the elaborate intricacy and swelling 
pomp of his preaching were exchanged for deep 
simplicity ; a profrision of scripture was used ; 
and never did inspired language become lips 
more than those of Irving : his public prayers 
told to those who could interpret their lan- 
guage of many a secret conference with heaven; 
they pointed to wrestlings all unseen, and 
eroanings all unheard ; they drew aside, invo- 
luntarily, the veil of his secret retirements, and 
let a light into the sanctuary of the closet 
itself. Prayers more elegant, and beautLPul, 
and melting have often been heard ; prayers 
more urgent in their fervid importunity have 
been uttered once and again — such as those 
which were sometimes heard with deep awe 
to proceed from the chamber where the per- 
turbed spirit of Hall was conversing aloud with 
its Maker, till the dawning of the day, — but 
prayers more majestic, and organ-like, and 
Miltonic, never/' 
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But to his oratory: how full of sublime 
poetry is this on the Day of Judgment : — 

But come at length it will, when Revenge shall array 
herself to go forth, and Anguish shall attend her, and 
from the wheels of their chariot. Ruin and Dismay shall 
shoot far and wide among the enemies of the king, whose 
-desolation shall not tariy, and whose destruction, as the 
wing of the whirlwind, shall be swift ; hopeless as the 
conclusion of eternity, and the reversion of doom. Then 
■around the fiery concave of the wasteful pit the clang 
of grief shall ring, and the flinty heart which repelled 
tender mercy shall "strike its fangs into its proper bosom ; 
and the soft and gentle spirit which dissolved in volup. 
tuous plieasares shall dissolve in weeping sorrows and 
otttbursting lamentations; and the gay glory of time 
vhall depart ; and sportful liberty shall be bound for ever 
in the chain of obdurate necessity. The green earth, 
with all her blooming beauty and bowers of peace, shall 
depart ; the morning and evening salutations of kinsmen 
shall depart ; and Uie ever-welcome voice of friendship, 
and the tender whisperings of ftill-hearted affection, shall 
depart for the sad discord of weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth ; and the tender names of children, 
father, and mother, and wife, and husband, with the 
communion of domestic love and mutual affection ; and 
the inward touches of natural instinct, which family 
compact, when uninvaded by discord, wraps the live- 
long day into one swell of tender emotion, making earth's 
lowly scenes worthy of heaven itself— all, all shall pass 
away ; and instead, shall come the level lake that burneth, 
and the solitary dungeon, and the desolate bosom, and 
tiie throes and tossings of horror and hopelessness, and 
the worm thatdieth not, and the fire that is not quenched. 

Many have written on this subject, but none 
more powerfully than our author. It is big 
with coming wrath and coming woe ; and the 
Mlusion to all the tender sympathies and tender 
ties of life renders the picture of despair and 
everlasting judgment more tremendous in its 
outlines. The oft-repeated fact is clothed with 
new force and sublimity ; it is as original as it 
is striking; it is invested with a darker hue, 
and coloured with a blacker shade, than here- 
tofore ; it sweeps on, misery after misery, xmtil 
it reaches the consummation of never-ending 
agony. 

With what beauty of thought, and chasteness 
of expression, has our poet depicted the death- 
bed of the good man : — 

The man of God looks to the end of the race he has 
been patiently running, and beholds the goal at hand^ 
he looks upon the recommence of reward which is tnrait- 
ing him, the prize of his high calling in Christ Je^s. The 
last enemy that he hath to overcome is Death ; the king of 
terrors is to be met face to face. He cannot avoid the com- 
bat, if he would, and he would not, if he could. Hew^ften 
in the travail of his soul hadi he exclaimed : ** Woe is 
me that I am constrained to dwell in Mesheoh, and to 
htfve my habitation amongst the tents of Kedarl O that 
I had the wings of a dove, for then would I flee away, 
and be at resti" How often hath he not said : "In 
thy presence is flilness of joy, and at thy right hand 
are pleasures for evermore. As for me, I shall behold 
thy face in righteousness. When I awake, 1 shall be 
satisfied with thy likeness." And now that his conflicts 
are about to cease for ever, and his sorrows have an 
end, he lifteth up his head, because the day of his re- 
demption draweth nigh, in vision, his spirit already 
winged to take its everiasting flight, discerneth the throne 
of God encircled by a ten thousand times ten thousand 
sons of tight; in vision he mingles with the glorious 
throng ; he tones his harp to the heavenly theme, and 
sings the song of Moses and the Lamb. Sprinkled with 
the blood of sprinkling, which sjpeaketh better things 
than the blood of Abel, he ascends in spirit to the Mount 
Zion, the city of the Uving God, making one with the 
innumerable company of angels and general assembly 
and church of the first-born, whose names are written 
in heaven. Ah ! how does it grieve his soul to wake 
once again out of the trance of bliss, to open his eyes 
once again upon the cold, dull, blank re«dities of life. 
The syren world hath no longer any charms for him. 
He hath proved the falseness of her beauty; he hath 
seen the glory that excelleth, and hath no eye to look 



upon fictitious brightness. He hath seen the King in 
his beauty, and the land that is afar off: how shall he 
endure to soil his feet again with the base mould of 
the degenerate earth, to breathe any longer the polluted 
atmosphere of a world poisoned with sin, and full of the 
voices of sorrow] In this tabernacle he groans, being 
burdened. And when the grisly king shakes against 
him his terrible dart, he openeth his bosom to receive 
the stroke of grace, saying the while: *'0 death, where 
is thy sting ? O grave, where is thy victory ?" and, looking 
up to heaven, he takes his departure, saying : " Into thy 
hand I commend my spirit; for thou hast redeemed 
me, O Lord God of truth !" 

The gentle putting off of mortality is exqui- 
sitely described in this passage : it is a sweet 
hymn to the power of death ; it breathes the 
soft, soul-like melody of Bryant. We become 
in love with the mighty giant ; he is divested 
of his terrors. It is a yielding up of our cor- 
ruptible, decayed, diseased existence : it is the 
putting on of our immortal, everlasting being ; 
It is casting away the dross ; the receiving the 
pure, the fine gold. 

In the same exquisite and simple strain, is 
the following successful description:— 

You have felt, or you have seen, the rapt enjoyment 
of an aged sire, making a round of his children in their 
several hom^s, beholding them blooming and rejoicing 
in the favour of the Lord, with their little ones encircling 
them like the shoots of the tender vine. No discords to 
heal, no sorrows to assuage, no misfortunes to lament 
in idl that have sprung from his loins. What an emotion 
of paternal glory and pious thankfulness fills his breasti— 
he looks round upon the numerous and happy flock, bone 
of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, and the tear lilently 
flUs his eye, which he lifts to heaven, the seat of God, 
with a look that wofild say, Thou hast dealt bountifully 
with thy servant; now let him depart in peace. One 
such sight makes a parent forget the care and labour 
of a long life; one sach emotion puts to flight all the 
fears and forebodings of a parent's heart; his soul is satis>- 
fled, the measure of his joy is ftilK 

This beautiful picture is enough to make one 
forget the turmoil of life, and to tlu*ow aroimd 
the soul one glow of holy happiness. It is 
sketched and coloured with the true spirit of 
the poet? it deeply influences the heart; it 
appeals to the whole man ; it« tranquil bUss, 
its domestic sweets seize hold of the affections, 
and bind us with a magician's spell. The jar- 
rings of a sinful world die away unheard ; we 
joy to know and feel that there is such inex- 
pressible blessedness in the cup of existence, 
such imutterable peace even in our lost and 
fallen condition. It is not all sorrow, it is not 
all grief; we have days and hours of simshine. 
The tender sympathies of life yield us immea- 
surable felicity, and the mote they are che- 
rished and honotired, so much the greater will 
be their hallowed and soul-exaltmg power. 
The fin» feelings of our nature play ever a 
melody to the mercy of the Eternal. 

How sweet is the following argumentation 
in support of the Spirit's operations; it is 
literally embued with all the deliciousness of 
poetry :— 

If, then, the truth of God's presence and presidency 
in our worldly affairs flnds for itself universal belief 
among Christians, though resting on revelation alone, 
and having no foundation either in sight or perception, 
upon what plea will they reject the doctrine of the Spirit's 
presence and presidency in the great world of grace, if it be 
found reve»led with the same distinctness f There ought, 
therefore, to be no preliminary objection taken to it upon 
the grounds of its not being perceptible, but the Scriptures 
should be searched whether it be so or not. Rather, 
upon the other hand, because it is not perceptible, we 
should entertain it as more akin to the other operations 
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of the invUible God ; for, exalting your thonghtt a little, 
conceive the ways of God ; look abroad over the world, 
and what do you behold? Noiseless nature putting forth 
her buds, and drinking the milk of her existence from 
the distant sun. Where is God ? He is not seen, he 
is not heard. Where is the sound of his footsteps? — 
where the rushing of his chariot-wheels?— where is his 
storehouse for this inhabited earth? — where are the germs 
of future plants, the Juices of future fruits ?— and where 
ia the hand dividing its portion to every living thing, 
and filling their hearts with life and Joy? Lift your 
thoughts a little higher, behold the sun,— doth he, when 
preparing to run his race, shake himself like a strong 
man after sleep, and make a rustling noise, and lift up 
his voice to God for a renewal of his exhauated strength ? 
Doth the pale-faced and modest moon, which cometh 
forth in the season of the night, make music in the still 
silence to her Maker's praise? Do the stars in their 
several spheres tell to mortal sense the wondrous stories 
of their births? Again, turn your thoughts inward upon 
yourselves, and say if your manly strength did grow out 
ol infant helplessness, with busy preparations and noisy 
workmanship, as the chiselled form of man groweth out 
of the quarried stone? In the still evening, when you 
lay you down wearied and worn out, doth your strength 
return during tbe^ watches of the sleepy and unconscious 
night by noise and trouble, as a worn-out machine is 
refitted by the cunning workman? Tell me how intel- 
ligence grows upon the unconscious babe : where are the 
avenues of knowledge, and by what method does it fix 
itself? 

Faithful, we have said, and fearless were 
Irving' s pulpit ministrations; take this as a 
specimen : — 

If you get not the soul's attachments to the world 
loosened before death, there will ensue such a rending 
and agony upon your departure, as no loss of country, 
of wife, or children can be compared with ; and if you 
take not a cool forethought of the future, nor prepare 
to meet it, there will come such a brood of fears, such a 
wreck of hopes, as no improvident spendthrift ever en- 
countered. Oh, if the loss of fortune can so agitate the 
soul, and the loss of fame, the loss of a child, a wife, 
or a friend— if any one of these things can make the 
world seem desolate, what conceivable agony, when all 
fortune, family, friends, and fame shall have left you, 
to dwell aJone in a waste, empty, yawning void of grief 
and disappointment! 

Ye sons of men, if these things are even so, and ye 
tread every moment upon the brink of time, and live 
upon the eve of Judgment, what avails your many cares 
and your unresting occupations? Will your snug dwell- 
ings, your gay clothing, and your downy beds give fresh- 
ness to the stiffened Joints, or remove the disease which 
hath got a lodgment in your marrow and in your bones? 
Will your full table and cool wines give edge to a Jaded 
appetite, or remove the rancour of a rotted tooth, or sup- 
ply the vigour of a worn down frame? Will a crowded 
board, and the ftill flow of Jovial mirth, and beauty's 
wreathed smile and beauty's dulcet voice, charm back 
to a crazy dwelling the ardours and graces of youth? 
Will yellow gold bribe the tongue of memory and wipe 
away from the tablets of the mind the remembrance of 
former doings? Will worldly goods reach upwards to 
heaven, and bribe the pen of the recording angel, tliat 
he should cancel from God's books all vestige of our 
crimes? or bribe Providence, that no cold blast should 
come sweeping over our garden and lay it desolate ? or 
abrogate that eternal law by which sin and sorrow, righte- 
ousness and peace are bound together? Will they lift np 
their voice and say, wickedness shall no more beget woe, 
nor vice engender pain, nor indulgence end in weariness, 
nor the brood of sin fatten upon the bowels of human 
happiness, and leave, wherever their snakish teeth do 
touch, the venom and sting of remorse ? And when that 
last most awful hour shall come, when we stand upon the 
brink of two worlds, and feel the earth sliding froni beneath 
our feet, and nothing to hold on by, that we should not tall 
into the unfathomed abyss ; and when a film shall come 
over our eyes, shutting out from the soul for ever, friends, 
and fiivourites, and visible things— what are we, what 
have we, if we have not a treasure in heaven, and an estab- 
lishment there? And when the deliqulum of death is 
pasted, and we find ourselves in the other world under 
the eye of Him that is holy and pure, where ahall we 
hide ourselves, if we have no protection and righteousness 
of Christ? 

It is sure as death and destiny, that if you awake not 
from this infatuation of custom and pleasure at the calla 
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of God your Saviour, the habitations of dismal cmelty, 
endless days and nights of sorrow, shall be your doom. 
Could 1 lift the curtain which shrouds eternity from the 
eye of time, and disclose the lacar-house of eternal death, 
what sleeper of you would not start at the chaos of com- 
mingled grief? Dives, surrounded with his eastern pomp 
and luxury, little dreamt that he was to awaken in tor- 
ment, and crave a drop of water to cool his tongue. What 
business has any forgetter of God with any better fare? 
There is no purgatory to purge away the spiritual droas 
vour spiriu are encrusted with, and make yon clean for 
heaven. It i« not true, that after a season of endurance, 
the prince of the bottomless pit will hand you at lengUi 
into heaven. Without holinexs no man can see God: 
without Christ, no man can attain to holiness. Yet, con. 
scions that you are unholy— deriving no mediation flrom 
Christ — deceiving yourselves with no respite nor alleviation 
of punishment— here you are, listless, lethargic, and im- 
movable! 

Men and brethren ! is this always to continue, or is it to 
have an end ? If you are resolved to brave it out, then 
make ready, for a proof to make nature shudder and 

Suake lo her inmost recesses Can ye stand and brave 
Omnipotence to do his utmost? In this world, where 
power is muflled with mercy, there are a thousand in- 
flictions which ye could not brave. Could ye stand all 
that was laid upon patient Job? — possessions, sons, 
daughters, health reaved away; then hope benighted, 
and the light of heaven removed, and fellowship of friends, 
and almighty displays of power and wrath? The hardy 
band of Roman soldiers — and who so stout-hearted 
as Romans!- swooned every man of them at the 
sight of one of God's visions. What could ye, were 
God's Judgment-seat displayed, his Justice no longer re- 
strained, and his retribution no longer delayed; every 
fleet minister of execution ready harnessed at his post, 
and hell opening wide its mouth, insatiable as the grave, 
and grimmer than the visage of death. Arraigned, self- 
condemned, singled out of every crime, solitary, nnbe- 
friended, one among thousands ; life's pleasures at aa 
end, the world's vision faded, God's anger revealed, sen- 
tence passed. Judgment proceeding, and the pit opening 
its month on you as the earth on Korah's company, to 
receive you quick. Can you stand this ? — can you chink 
to brave it? Then, verily, ye are mad, or callous as the 
nether millstone. • 

Do you disbelieve it then ? — do yon think God will not 
be so bad as his word? When did he fail? Did he faU 
at Eden, when the world fell ? Did he fail at the deluge, 
when the world was cleansed of all animation, save a 
handful? Did he fail upon the cities of the plain, though 
remonstrated with by his friend, the father of the fkith. 
fnl? Failed he in the ten plagues of Egypt, or against 
the seven nations of Canaan ; or, when he armed against 
his proper people, did ever his threatened Judgments fail! 
Did he draw off" when his own Son was suffering, and re- 
move the cup f^om his innocent lips? And think ye ha 
will fail, brethren, of that future destiny from which to 
retrieve ns, he hath undertaken all his wondrous works 
unto the children of men? Why, if it were but an idle 
threat, would he not have spared his only-begotten Son, 
and not delivered him up to death? That sacred blood, 
as it is the security of heaven to those who trust in it, is 
the very seal of hell to those who despise it. 

Disbelieve, you cannot— brave it out, you dare not: 
then must you hope, at some more convenient season, to 
reform. So hoped the five virgins, who slumbered and 
slept without oil in their lamps ; and you know how they 
fared. Neither have you forgotten how the merchant, und 
the farmer, and the sons of pleasure, who refkised tha 
invitation to the marriage feast of the king's son, were 
consumed wiUi fire from heaven. What is your lifis, that 
you should trust in it? — is it not even a vapour that 
speedily passeth away? What security have you tbat 
Heaven will warn you beforehand, or that Heaven will 
help you to repentance whenever you please? Will the 
resolution of your mind gather strength as your other 
faculties of body and mind decay ?— will sin grow weaker 
by being awhile longer indulged in ?— or Gkxi grow more 
friendly by being awhile longer spumed ? — or the gospel 
more persuasive by being awhile longer set at nous^tf 
I rede you, beware of the thief of time, Procrastinaoon I 
This day is as convenient as to-morrow ; this day is yours, 
to-morrow is not ; this day is a day of mercy, to-monrow 
may be a day of doom. 

We must remember that this was addressed 
to the numberless magnates who crowded to hear 
him. Theiz rank, their wealth, their beauty, 
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their splendour, were of no avail, when the 
plague-spot of sin was on them. He pleaded 
with them as with low-born, unlettered men; 
he reasoned with them as with poverty-stricken, 
ignorant mortals : he denounced their iniquities, 
Iheir vanities, their fashionalities, with bold- 
ness and courage ; he was a Nathan among the 
aristocracy; he forced home the truth; he 
pierced through heaped honours and accumu- 
lated distinctions to the soul ; he exclaimed, in 
the burning utterances of his sacred oratory, 
"Thou art the man!" He was "one who 
* strove,' says Carlyle, * to be a Christian priest 
in an age most alien to the character*— one 
who reminded the subtle Coleridge of Luther 
and Paul — one who stormed on the solitary 
whirlvnnd of his eloquence into the very heart 
of London popularity, and hovered there, im- 
equalled and unapproached, till his own wild 
breath turned the current — one whose errors 
were all of the blood, and none of the spirit — 
the herculean, misguided, but magnificent man 
— Edward Lrving/ 



JOHN KEATS. 

Latmian air, sweet-scented, breathed aroimd 
us, and the sky was blue with beauty. The 
forest spreading there did sun itself in the 
morning light. Within its cool retreat was an 
open space, green-set, and "fiill in the middle 
of this pleasantness there stood a marble altar." 
The silver daisy sprinkled the emerald lawn. 
The clouds were bright in the eastern heaven. 
" A melancholy spirit well might win oblivion, 
and melt out ms essence fine into the winds," 
in the freshness of that early dawn. " Kain- 
scented eglantine gave temperate sweets to that 
well- wooing sun." 

The mom brokeinto beauty : childrengathered 
round the altar in joyous merriment, "wishing 
to espy some folk of holiday." They wait not 
lon^ ; music " filled out its voice and died away 
again." "The light-hung leaves" trembled 
"through copse-c&d vallies" with the faint 
melody. And there was heard "the surgy 
murmurs of the lonely sea." 

"Leading the way, young damsels danced 
along," " each having a wmte wicker, over- 
brimmed with Aprils tender yoimgUngs;" 
then followed shepherds and a " venerable priest 
" begirt with ministering looks," and afterwards 
"came another crowd of shepherds." Then 
was heard the rolling of " a fair wrought- car :" 

Who stood therein did seem of great renown 
Among the throng. His youth was ftilly blown, 
Showing like Ganymede to manhood grown : 
And for those simple times, his garments were 
A chieftain king's: beneath his breast, half. bare, 
Was hung a silver bugle, and between 
His nervy knees there lay a boar-spear keen. 
A smile was on his countenance ; he seemed 
To common lookers-on, like one who dreamed 
Of idleness in groves Elysian : 
But there were some who feeling, could scan 
A lurking trouble in his nether lip. 
And see that oftentimes the reins would slip 
Through his forgotten hands : then would they sigh, 
And think of yellow leaves, of owlets' cry, 
Of logs piled solemnly.— Ah, well-a-day 
Why should our young Endymion pine away I 

" Soon the assembly, in a circle ranged, stood 
silent round the shrine," and there were mystic 



doings. "Each cheek of virgin-bloom paled 
gently for slight fear." Endymion too, "amonff 
his brothers of the mountain chase," stood 
silent. Then spoke the priest of vows to Pan, 
and of the beautiful Latmos, " where sweet air 
stirs blue hare-bells lightly;" and then the 
incense rose, mixed with wine and flowers, im 
and up to heaven, followed by the shepherd 
hymn. 

The worshippers were joyo\is ; but Endymion 
looked " wan and pale." His sister led liim to 
her shady bower ; her " eloquence did breathe 
away the curse;" all so quiet there, 

That a whispering blade 
Of grass, a wailful gnat, a bee bustling 
Down in the blue-bells, or a wren light rustling 
Among sere leaves and twigs, might all be heard. 

Then after sleep, Endymion woke, and told 
his sister all his melancholy care : — 

Methought I lay 
Watching the zenith, where the milky way 
Among the stars in virgin splendour pours ,* 
And travelling my eye, until the doors 
Of heaven appeared to open for my flight, 
I became loth and fearful to alight 
From such high soaring by a downward glance: 
So kept me steadfast in that airy trance, 
Spreading imaginary pinions wide. 
When, presently, the stars began to glide, 
And faint away before my eager view. 
At which I sighed that 1 could not pursue. 
And dropped my vision to the horizon's verge ; 
And lo 1 from opening clouds, 1 saw emerge 
The loveliest moon that ever silvered o'er 
A shell for Neptune's goblet; she did soar 
So passionately bright, my dazzled soul 
Commune with her argent sphere did roll 
Through clear and cloudy, even when she went 
At last into and dark a vapoury tent — 
Whereat, methought, the lidless-eye train 
Of planets all were in the blue again. 
To commune with those orbs, once more I raised 
My sight right upward : but it was quite dazed 
By a bright something, sailing down apace, 
Making me quickly veil my eyes and face : 
Again I looked, and, O ye deities. 
Who from Olympus watch our destinies ! 
Whence that completest form of all completeness? 
Whence came that high perfection of all sweetness! 
Speak, stubborn earth, and tell me where, O where, 
Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair? 
Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western sun. 
Not— thy soft hand, fair sister 1 let me shun 
Such follying,before thee— yet she had 
Indeed locks bright enough to make me mad ; 
And they were simply gordianed up and braided, 
Leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 
Her pearl round ears, white neck, and orbed brow ; 
The which were blended in, I know not how, 
With such a paradise of lips and eyes. 
Blush tinted cheeks, half smiles, and faintest sighs, 
That, when I think thereon, my spirit clings 
And plays about its fancy, till the stings 
Of human neighbourhood envenom all. 

She wooed him to a spot all " soft with flow- 
ers," and "there were store of newest joys 
upon that alp." Then again came sleep with 
"its drowsy numbness, and he afterwards 
awoke to dismal loneliness. His sister, fair 
Peona, gave soothing comfort and so he breathed 
once more, some other " meeting blessed." By 
this the sun waa setting, and the heavens were 
crimsoned westward. 

Endymion wandered still amid the " woods of 
mossed oak," and through an opening passed 
onwards, when a voice bade him descend "into 
the sparry hollows of the world." Down, down 
he went ; down, down, still down. And there 
was silence, breathing silence. But anon " he 
came upon a chamber, myrtle- walled, full of 
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Hght, incense, tender minstrelsy/' and there 
was ** manna, picked from Syrian trees in star- 
light, by the three Hespendes," and "wine 
alive with sparkles." ** Then there was a hum 
cif sudden voices, echoing" to the sleeping 
Adonis: — "Clear Isunmier had forth walked 
into the clover-sward;" she has sung "full 
soothingly to every nested finch." Here Endy- 
mion beheld the meeting of " Amphitrite, queen 
of pearls," with her new-bom love : she smiles 
and bids him hope. 

Then came he to "a jasmine bower, all 
bestrewed with golden moss." "The little 
flowers felt his pleasant sighs and stirred them 
faintly." Then came sad Melancholy, and he 
was lonely as a bird robbed of his chirping mate. 
And he did dream of her, his own loved-one, 
and wondered where might be her silver dwell- 
ing-place, upon what skies she gazed. Then 
he welcomed deep to banish sorrow ; and threw 
himself on "the smoothest mossy bed and 
deepest" he could find. "The known un- 
known " was there ; " long time ere soft cares- 
sing sobs began to mellow into words; " and 
there " were entranced vows and tears." 

Morning rose and dawned ; and he was all 
alone. Other loves he heard ; the loves of 
Arethusa and her Alphaeus. " He turned — 
there was a whelming sound — ^he stept, there was 
a cooler light;" and so onwards pressed he 
till "he saw the giant sea above his head." 
Here he met with an old man who welcomed 
him with joy. Li one destiny were both en- 
twined. He narrated his tale of love and woe. 
**Twin brothers" they in all-powerful fate. 
" Sweet-music breathed her soul away, and 
sighed a lullaby to silence." The youth dared 
to achieve, and so Olympus smiled. " A soft 
blending of dulcet instruments came charm- 
ingly ; and then a hymn ; " this worship to the 
Ocean-god. 

Then all the glory passed, and " a placid lake 
came quiet to his eyes;" "lidled with its 
simple song his flutterii^^ breast," felt once 
more happy. He " was offering up a hecatomb 
of vows, when the melancholy words of sor- 
rowing maiden reached him. ''There's not a 
breath will mingle kindly witii the meadow air, 
till it has parted rotmd, and stole a share of 
passion from the heart." Endvmion's mind 
was racked to madness ; and he forgot his own 
^elestied being, moved by the plaintive song of 
this lone creature. He "coiud not speak;" 
but " gazed and listened to the wind that now 
did stir about the crisped oaks full drearily, 
yet with as sweet a softness as might be remem- 
bered from its velvet sunmier song." Her 
liqtdd tones bewildered. " Woe, woe, woe to 
that Endymion! where is he? — even these 
words went echoing dismally through the wide 
forest;" then came "two steeds jet-black" 
from the ereen-clad earth, "the youth of 
Caria placed the lovely dame on one, * and on 
the other himself did mount. Slowly they sailed 
amid the air, and Endymion dreamed that he 
was on bright Olympus. All the immortals 
saw he, and her he loved : then sprang towards 
her, but gazed back upon " the stranger of dark 
tresses," and was again unfaithful. Then on 
they "passed toward the Galaxy," and his 
companion melted from his side. 



Down, down, he oBhe, do^vn down again to 
earth, and foimd the Indian maid. ** Pan will 
bid us Kve in peace, in love and peace among 
his forest wildernesses." ThusEndymion "strove 
by fancies vain and crude to clear his briered 
path to some tranquillity : " but no such peace 
would come. The stranger sat all sorrowful, 
and forbidden by "heavenly powers" to be his 
love. Peona finds them bom; tod tells that 
" on this very night will be a hymning up to 
Cynthia, queen of light;" both the maidens 
then leave with promise to meet at "golden 
eve," in "those holy groves that silent are 
behind great Bian's temple." 

Eve came gently on ; vesper twinkled sweetly, 
and Endymion met Peona and the stranger : — 

Then he embraced her, and his lady's hand 
Pressed, saying: " Sister, I would have command. 
If It were heaven's will, on our sad fate." 
At which that dark-eyed stranger stood elate, 
And said, in a new voice, but sweet as love. 
To Endymion's amaze : " By Cupid's dove« 
And so thou shalt! and by the lily truth 
Of my own breast thou shalt, beloved youth I '* 
And as she spake, into her face there came 
Light as reflected from a silver flame : 
Her long black hair swelled ampler, in display 
Full golden ; in her eyes a brighter day 
Dawned blue, and full of love. Aye, he beheld 
Phoebe, his passion I joyous she upheld 
Her lucid bow, continuing thus: *' Drear, drear 
Has our delaying been ; but foolish fear 
Withheld me first ; other decrees of fate ; 
And then 'twas flt that from this mortal state 
Thou shonldst, my love, by some unlooked-for change 
Be spiritualised. Peona, we shall range 
These forests, and to thee they safe shall be 
As was thy cradle ; hither shalt thou flee 
To meet us many a time." Next Cynthia bright 
Peona kissed, and blessed with fair good night; 
Her brother kissed her too, and knelt adown 
Before his goddess, in a blissfUl swoon. 
She gave her fair hands to him, and behold, 
Before three swiftest kisses he had told. 
They vanished far away !— Peona went 
Home through the gloomy wood in wonderment. 



THOMAS MILLER* 

Taib:e up the works of this author and you 
are immediately in the coimtry. This is the 
fine charm of his writiiigs, they breathe so 
much of the beauty and luxuriance of our 
lovely isle. To those indeed who have no sim- 
pathy with descriptions of the nooks and 
comers of our land, he possesses little to in- 
terest ; but to those young ardent spirits, who 
love the breath of fields and the open sky 
of day, there is everything to enchant and 
thrill. 

He is thoroughly English ; he knows nothing 
of balmier landis ; sufficient for him, the " low 
humming of unseen insects in the air," " the 
solemn tapping of the woodpecker, measuring 
the intervals of silence," and the " blue- winged 
jay," as she goes " screaming through the deep 
imibrage, startled by the harsh sounding of 
the woodman's strokes ;" sufficient for him the 
meadows of England with their buttercups and 
daisies. 

Yes, he revels amid the thousand sweets of 
nature ; he dreams amid her thousand beauties. 

There is scarcely a page of his writings 
wherein this love of the country does not shew 
itself. And indeed on this accoimt is it that 
we so highly prize them. They are cheeorful 
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and healthy companions, carrying the heart 
bade to former years, and breathing the fine 
noble tone of an Englishman. 

How pleasantly he talks in that exquisite 
paper— Home Revisited ! How fuU of meaning 
18 the opening sentence : ** The conmionest ob- 
jects become endeared to us by absence ; things 
which we before scarcely deigned to notice 
are then found to possess strange charms, 
bringing to the memory many a forgotten in- 
cident, and to the heart many an old emotion, 
to which they had been dcwmant for years." 
And then he tells us of his going back to the 
home of childhood, and of the old house look- 
ing still the same, yet ** somehow more vener- 
aWe," and " the old clock" standing in the old- 
£Eishioned kitchen seeming "to have lost that 
strange clear clicking" which used to greet 
hiTn in former days: "the gilt balls, which 
decorate the tall case, were tarnished; the 
golden worlds into which my fancy had so 
often conjured them were gone ; the hght that 
played aroxmd them in other days was dimmed; 
the sunshine rested upon them no longer;" 
and then he speaks of the " old mirror/ and 
the "large slate," and the playthings of his 
youth ; his reading away the soft sweet hours 
in the lonely wood, and his bright joyous holi- 
days. It is a charming essay, entering into the 
very soul. 

And then that beautiful production on the 
woods, breathing all their solemn silence : 
" There is no tranquillity like that which settles 
upon the solitary forest ; the tops of hills are 
peaceful when they lie fetr away &om town or 
hamlet, but in the curtained depths of dim 
glens where no sky is visible, and no out- 
stretched landscape catches the wandering eye, 
there alone dwells the pure serenity of repose ;" 
breathing all their sounds, "the melancholy mur- 
murs of a brook hardly heard above the faint 
whistle of the tall reeds by which it is hidden ;" 
"the lone coo of a mournful rinff-dove, that 
scarcely awakens the sleeping air;* " the hum- 
ming bee, as it drowsily buzzes from bell to 
bell ;" "the descending leaf, that falls dancingly 
down upon the stream; * "the pattering rain that 
treads with silver feet " from branch to branch ; 
"the shrill chirp of the flower-buried grasshop- 
per ;" breathing all their thousand sweetnesses, 
and tinged with their thousand shades. 

And how thrilling and exhilarating is the 
chapter opening with the bugle-note, " Morn- 
ing, and on the hills !" How full of sunny 
music ! But he is even more sweetly pastoral, 
and teems with finer associations when he 
talks about the old English park; how elo- 
quent he grows when alluding to "its long 
Imes of moss-covered walls extending for miles, 
buUt of small bricks, and upheld against the 
crumbling finger of time by massy buttresses." 
But we must give the passage entire, so full 
is it of beauty : — 

We look through the huge iron gates that swing upon 
the tall stone pillars, each crowned with a couchant grey- 
hound, and see the long carriage* path overhung with 
its noble row of elms, and here and there a sunbeam 
bursting through the branches, and making the yellow 
gravel glitter like gold. Farther down is seen an old 
fountain pouring its clear stream into a large Conch- 
shell of granite, while a stony Triton bends above it, 
as if it were listening to the musicmaking waters. We 
hear the low murmuring, and the air around us feels 



cooler at the sound, as if we felt the silver spray playing 
upon our cheek. Above the dead-eyed Triton, round 
whose brow the green ivy has twined, stands a peacock 
with his gorgeous train expanded, screaming at intervals, 
and drowning the fountain's sound. We see the ancient 
oaks rearing their gnarled arms over the hills and valleys, 
and extending their shadows to the fern and gorse and 
golden broom, standing with their burnished helmets in the 
sunlight Occasionally we catch a glimpse of some stately 
swan arching its silver neck and scudding along the 
broad lake, just descried by the straggling beam that 
sleeps upon its surface, glittering between the trees above 
the tall rushes that skirt the margin. Herds of deer are 
also scattered in picturesque positions, some lifting up 
their antlered heads, and browsing upon the young 
branches that fall within their reach, while others lie 
upon the cool grass beneath the deep umbrage of old 
trees, or are trooping through the open glades at tail 
speed, now glancing by some winding avenue, then 
bounding over some distant hillock, and anon lost in the 
far-off thicket. 

We hear the cawing of the rooks as they hover round 
their airy city, buried in the rich foliage of the elms. 
The soft coo of the ring-dove comes upon the whispering 
wind that sweeps lazily by us laden with the perfume 
of the woodbine, which floats on with that mourning 
sound. The lowing of kine reaches us from some rich 
pasture hidden from our sight by the clustering beeches ; 
we see the long-eared hare nestling on her seat in a 
tuft of high grass, or the rabbit hopping across some 
footpath and hastening to its burrow in the sandbank 
by the young plantation ; and the hawk wheeling above 
the summit of the gnarled hawthorn, or poising himself 
over his prey, and then dropping like a plummet from 
our sight ; while the heron wafts herself above the tops 
of the tall pines, now seen for a moment sweeping over 
a sea of branches, then vanishing in the distance, or 
alighting by the still lake in quest of food. We see 
portions of the old hall thro' the openings of the trees , 
here a turret arises, towering above the topmost bough 
of a large oak ; there a stack of chimneys are seen, the blue 
smoke curling in fantastic wreaths between the foliage ; 
while glimpses of lawns and shubberies and grey piUara 
and glittering windows, and cackling of hens, and the 
gabbling of ducks, and deep baying of the mastiff, and 
the low bleating of some pet lamb, tell us that wealth 
and happiness and beauty, with all pleasant sights and 
sounds, are embosomed among the tall trees. 

Thus MiUer's sketches are teemiag with 

generous memories of England's venerable and 
appy homes : how full is this passage of sweet 
reminiscences, how clustered roimd with poetry ! 
It is equal to anything ever written by those 
lovers of the country, Howitt^ Gilpin, and 
Mitford. The exquisite History of Selbome 
does not exceed it in meadow-beauty. All his 
pages have a " green look;" " he carries with 
him the true aroma of old forests; his lines 
are mottled with rich mosses, and there is a 
gnarled ruggedness upon the stems of his 
trees. His waters have a wet look and a 
pleasing sound about them» and you feel the 
fresh air play around you while you read. His 
birds are the free denizens of the fields, and 
they send their songs so life-like through the 
covert, that their music rings upon the ear, 
and you are carried away with his * sweet pip- 
ings.' " You see " the trailing woodbine blush- 
ing along the road- side," and " the wild cherry 
sheeted with blossoms ;" there are lilacs, and 
beeches, and willows in his writings. Indeed 
you are shut out from town with its noise and 
Dustle and vanity, and become a dweller in the 
woods or a wanderer on the hill-tops. 

This is his charm; and for this we dearly 
love the pastoral poet. It is all of the country, 
it is all of fields and streams, these writings of 
his ; they are Uterally embued with the fresh- 
ness and beauty of nature. You feel free in 
reading him, you see^ the rustic village ; nay, 
sometimes you are sitting in the window of 






woodbine cot. and drinking in the 
e that floats laoguidlj by, or else perhaps 
lying on the grany banlu of a brawling brook, 
looking upward, in dreamlike mood, OD the 
clear blue sky. 

Even the wood-cuta which adom hi» books 
■re replete with this colouring and feeling. They 
ire pCTfectly his own sketches. How exquisite 
is that one prefixed to his Smnmer-day with 
its rural scenery. There is the steeple of the 
villAHe church arising heaTeuwstrd, then the 
sun is seen dawning on the meadows, and scat- 
tering " orient pearls " on ever; blade of grass, 
and on the yellow buttercmis ; then the stream 
babbles on so sweetly, while a lover of nature 
is gazing upon the beautiful landscape from 
n old atile. It is truly full of the charms of 
reation. And two we have by us now, one 
representing a dark wood, overarched with 
green branching foliage, and just shewing a 
glimmer of light between the mossy trunk a. 
The waggon, loaded with the woodman's labors, 
grinils heavily onwards, im-ting the stillness 
of the lone copse more profoun^y strikina : 
the other la almost as beautiful, l^eie stands 
the thatched cottage embosomed in ash and 
-'— t a distance is seen the old church, its 



placid and quiet it looks, so gently 
does it flow. The boat is moored along the 
bank against the tail rushes. It appears 
be the Qme of summer i all smiles beneath t 
sunshine. 
~~ must give a few illustrations, although 

. . dally with this subject ; we love to 
linger over these pictures of rural peace and 
quietness without fixing our thoughts parti- 
cularly on any one. We love to wander amid 
his sweets, and dream away the " leaden-fbotcd 



flowery, the biraks are so green, the nver flows 
BO silently along, the air so &esh, the sky so 
blue, the sounds so soft and exquisite, that 
we can but lii^er and dream— would that we 
might thus linger and dream for ever 1 

The description of the stream shall be 
prelude : 



wAjed ia 4Tid fro hj tl 



a AiiTj bsrk through 

uaming ths nl* InhiiUUDt ot tha bnok snd i 
flswan. 

How full of life is this sylvan sketch ! You 
see die meandering stream with its lilies and 
rustic bridge and fioga ; you almost hear the 



of years ; memories of Keel Hall, with its fine 
wood in which we went a-nutting ; memories 
of Ashley, where wc beheld the silver pond 
covered with the white lily ; memories of the 
fields which lie on the road to Trumpiogton, 
and through which we used so often to saimter, 
listening to the whimpling of the brook and 
the airy notes of the lu'k and dreaming sofUy 
and sweetly of all things : — 
Oh, how delightful It Ii to wBoder forth Info the ■WHl- 



bcoak, ull bibblei dang, cirriei wtifa Ii m ma^j o'r 
oUitr JMH,— the lonet of ont plijle]lowt~Qm gaoUo 

But we must close our dream of the green, 
green things of nature ; we must forget for a 
while the harmony of the creation : pleaaont 
have been our visions, and we linger stilll linger, 
linger with bursting love. However, one ouier 
sketch, and we have done i it is worthy the 
pencil of Ooldsmith or Washington Irving, so 
exquisitely is it touched : — 



ule Ihe g«udr dragon-flr IMwepj. o.er lU jellow Bo 

IS Ull buliuih too lUtDdi high ster aboia ill, ^.^ 

oir .1 Iha %«V [h."ioiig "rZin. wh«e lecdy h"adt 



Eft; 



A FaiDiT, on the 19th of October, now some 

years back, — Glasgow, as ever, smoky 

begin to stir— ships unload — 



ill bustle, all confusion ; the world's wealth „ 
being poured into its close-packed warehouses. 
N'ow and then a true soul passes who can see 
beauty in the fine old cathedral, ajtd who, 
perhaps, mourns for its almost forgotten an- 
Iheai. Not a sound there ; no liquid aelodf ; 



no voice of prayer each, dtiy : cold and silsnt ie 

tliat meesjve pile. 

The day Beema no otherwise thsn yeBlerday — 
all goes on tlie same— the din and hurry of 
buaineas alone heard. A strange face here and 
there, perchance ; but the rest ve know them 
well — anxious, plodding men, crowding on. 
wards. The artizaji gazed upwards as he walk- 
ed to his accustomed toil, and deemed it a tteah 
and beautiful morn ; the student looks out 
from the college window in High-street, ami 
yearns for his simple kirk and homely manse 

A few miles off, and to-day is not as Tester, 
day. An autunmal sky spreads itself ovef 
Moorhouse ; that only is the same. Ben Lomond 
and Den Ledi look solitary and sublime tronk 
the distance; their summitsendrcledwithmists: 
Ood's huge altars once, " when holy were the 
haunted forest Imughs, holy the air, the water, 
and the fire," and the saciiScial flame flared up- 
wards to the gigantic heavens, and the priestly 
Druid ministered. The sun just lightens up 
the glens and dark lams : the moor is Swept 
over by the October winds— a wild, deep sweep. 
Sweep, sweep on : there is hope in yonder 
cottage. The wife, about to become ^ain a 
mother, wishes the curtain drawn aside, that 
the golden beams may tremble in. Light 
in the chamber, and hope, we said. 

A boy is bom. That fiunily all imknown ; 
he will not rest so. There will be strange 
faces ; the face of the Southern and the £ice of 
the ^ee. That day has changed it. There is 
eanctitynow ou mountun, moor, and glea. The 
child will become a fearless, lion-hesrted man. 
To-night the stars will twinkle as usual — all 
eileut, all still ; but on earth the first moments 
of a young immortal "will be passing away. 

That boy early manifested a love Air the wide- 



his sympathies linked themselves with creation's 
erer-chsjigins aspect. The gloomy darkness 
of the lowering storm, and the sullen mag- 
nificence of sunset, quickened the manly breath- 
ing of his soul. The radiant softness of summer 
deepened the feeling of awe- wrapt emotion ; 
tnomine and evening came, and rolled their 
hiumonies on the ear; the golden clouds, as 
they floated in the pure blue sky, were sie- 
nificant of the earth s glory and the eartns 
decay; nor did the sweet tints of ^e wild 
heather minister in vain. 

Under such training, the soul of Pollok wax- 
ed strong 1 he exhibited signs of great ability ; 
his spirit, endowed with genius, had caught 
the inspiration of the throne; it clave to tJxe 
Eternal. Paradise, with its chaste joys, and 
this nether world, with its bowers (d bliss, 
opened on his gaze ; his taste became assimilated 
to that of angels ; he revelled amid scenes of 
perfect and unalloyed beauty. The sunlight 
of heaven glanced on the unruffled calm of the 
flowery landscl^e ; he was enchanted, en- 
thralled, and yet free. Life was happiness. 
He looked upwards upon the starry skies, and 
his heart beat high : he looked downwards on 
the earth, with its towering mountains, and 
^een Tales, and mosa-crowned banks, and mul- 
•*••'« of waters, and felt the divinity of poetry. 
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Then came the voice of feme. He paused; 

was thrilled ; longed to be renowned. 

BIu'Ly and baarUj 1( CVQS, ■ cLond 
■T.u cold, snd d«Kl, i'mpvntuible glMm. 
One .fler on«, nut out,"..' pe.r«r7lili' "'"' 



] whLch to mt A hope ; but aought In vaLl 



Hit onlT coiotOrter', md inournAillji 



Thit WM hit lut . 



it^,ciiJo.mennio«wHdoM. 
i.Diiwl>h,.iid>cuiearui. 



Laftriug an vHti^ of memDrU IhsreJ 

But " God passes by in mercy :" henoefoTth 
lis energies are directed to the Supremo ; they 
are consecrated to creation's Lord ; the cloud 
rolls for aver away; the feces of Mend and 
kindred grow beauti^ again. The skies, the 
stars, sp^k more eloijuently ; the sun and moon 
gleam, yet with a brighter lustre ; the earth 
ghstons in the early dawn^ — the green and nil 
tmctured earth. TTi" mind is renewed; 
Spirit of the living Jehovah sprinkles it with 
the waters of regeneration ; he bows himself at 
the throne ; he determines to minister in the 
temple. 

Pollok now enters the university : it is 
year 1817. Arise, O aun I and shine ; a gigan- 
Lic soul is passing through the court-yard of 
the Glasgow Al umni — once again a true man 
treads her pavement. Now little known, little 
cared for, but by the home of infency : ah, 
reader, he bears a fether's and a mother's bless- 
ing. His eyes are softened into tears : the 
world is all before him. But that sohtary 
spirit will become one of Scotia's noblest sons ; 
he will be rugged Caledonia's pride, therefore 
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arise, O sun ! and shine. He mixes among its 
members ; he gazes on each countenance, he 
marks it ; it is his own for ever. One no doubt 
thinks how he was disappointed. As Luther 
went to Kome, so does I'ollok come to the 
Alma Mater. He fancies that he will find an 
assemblage of fine aspiring spirits. Alas, no ! 
— hallowed associations, and hallowed feelings, 
and hfdlowed principles, are little regarded. He 
sits one evemng alone in his room ; the sim is 
sinking in the horizon ; gloomy clouds, and as 
magnificent as gloomy, are rolling onwards to the 
western sky; the steps of himianity become 
less and less frequent ; the din of the city is 
hushed into a sweet, strange soimd ; he arises 
and looks out of the window; his large eye 
flashes ; all his fancies, and vows, and assigna- 
tions throng back ; they give life, and inex- 
tinguishable thoughts again. Ah, he had wept, 
as he sadly imagined, over their cold remains. 
But they exist: yea, he feels strong in the 
knowledge that all at Eaglesham are talking of 
Kobert: with the parental blessing, he dare 
hope. Hope on, fond youth; thou shalt not 
hope in vain ! He forgets the unkind remarks 
of students ; he is once more the heroic soul. 
There is something tangible, something worth 
living for in the universe. 

But loneliness is felt most on the Sabbath. 
He paces by the Canongate after the solemn 
services of the quiet day, and there is an 
agonizing solitariness withm his soul ; he paces 
onwards — ^homewards, we were going to say — 
would that it were so ! — ^but to his cold rooms. 
There are no smiling faces to greet him, no 
warm and tender welcome, no converse of love, 
no artless chat of children — all is chilly, all is 
dismal. He passes manv a blessed home, and 
beholds through the window the happy inmates 
gathered around the blazing hearth, and his 
thoughts wander to his own cottage upon the 
distant moor. How sweet it were to be on 
that far-off spot once again, and gaze upwards 
on its mantling heavens. So he wishes; but 
there must be work and stem denial now. 
Thus, college-life is oftentimes one dark scene 
in the spirit s toil : so Milton and Jeremy Tay- 
lor foimd it. 

One morning, and this Pollok is seen stroll- 
ing towards Lochgoin : it is situated on a beau- 
tiful part of Ayrshke« He rambles on, his 
spirit thinking deepljjr of the Covenanters. This 
house was once their haunt ; during the per- 
secution of 1660, hither they retired. Strange 
that men should be hunted like beasts of prey 
because thev choose to offer heart- worship to 
the Lord ! Twelve times did their foes search 
every room — in vain ; Providence took care of 
those who forgot not the lily's lesson. His 
steps are tending hitherwards ; his dreams are 
of those ancient men — his sympathies are link- 
ed with their holy cause— he already is amongst 
them. It is a calm, soft-like hour ; no breeze 
is stirring— no leaf trembles. A vast assemblage 
stands listening to the legate of the Etem^. 
There he is : the fine, dear sky, and the quiet 
dell, and the luxuriant foliage, and the lagged 
rocks, and the heather, and the blue-bell, and 
the wild flowers, complements of himself. The 
scene is in perfect keeping: in Christ's fair 
creation, Christ's fair name is soimded. A 



hymn arises : it is the Martyrs' : it is rolled 
upwards to the open heavens : its echo comes 
back in gentle murmurings. A signal sounds ; 
the midtitude has fled. 

With manj^ a scene of this description play- 
ing before his fancy, he reaches the hidlowed 
bmlding : he enters. The flag carried aloft at 
the battle of Bothwell-bridge, Captain Paton's 
sword, the Bible which he gave to Mrs. Paton 
on the scaffold, rivet his attention; they are 
engirt with a thousand expressions, deep-toned, 
of liberty and manly bearing. The poet catches 
the divine sounds ; the light of freedom glances 
from his eye. 

Often would he stroll thither, and as often did 
he return invigorated and strengthened. Visions 
of old beamed on his spirit, not to enervate, 
but to brace and elevate. Whilst attending 
the various courses of appointed studies, he 
drank in the rich mellifluous strains of Britain's 
highest bards ; he heard the mighty swellings 
of their harps ; he listened to their liquid coo- 
ings, and their everlasting thunderings. The 
paper which he read at this time before a 
literary society is redolent with poetic beauty. 

PoUok's cuUege life is at last ended. He 
enters the Divinity Hall ; he studies full weU 
divine theology; not man's theology, but God's. 
At the end of his twenty-fourth year, he stands 
up with his first discourse : inattention is mark- 
ed on nearly every coimtenance. " By one 
man's disobedience many were made sinners !" 
The tremendous assertion falls imheeded. A 
true soul, he speaks poetically: his hearers 
at once fix on him their saze: he proceeds; 
smiles are seen ; laughter is heard : he moves 
not ; goes on undisturbed. The insult provokes 
not yet the fire of his lips ; he enumerates the 
blessings consequent on Adam's obedience: 
the scoSa continue: he changes his position, 
and utters, with a look of stem ind^ation, 
** Had sin not entered our world, no idiot smile 
would have gathered on the face of foUy to put 
out of countenance the man of worth ! It is 
a note of the Course of Time's deep music. 

Some ten or eleven months after this, we find 
Pollok giving an address on preaching to a 
small society of fiiends. The poet is easily 
distinguished throughout the whole. The con- 
clusion is beautiful : — ** While we would have 
the preacher to be plain and simple in language, 
always to preach Christ and him crucified, 
never to lose sight of the great atonement, and 
the truths connected with it, we would have 
him to give a tongue to the sun and the moon, 
and every star of heaven, to speak forth our 
Saviour's praise, — we would have him to bring 
forth the beasts of the forest and cast them 
down to do homage at the cross of Christ, — we 
would have him command the ocean to be 
silent, and listen to the still small voice of th^ 
gospel, — we would have him make the four 
winds messengers of the word of God, — we 
would have him make the mountain bow down 
to the footsteps of the Redeemer, and the valley 
rise up and meet his goings, — we would have 
him teach the oak and the plane to spread their 
shelter, and the sweetbriar and the hawthorn to 
breathe their incense in the lowly course of the 
meek and humble Jesus, — we would have him 
teach every flower of the field — the violet, the 
rose, and the lily — to adorn the garden of 
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Gethsemane ; make the ravens of heaven bring 
an offering to the Holy One ; and instruct the 
lark and the nightingale, and every daughter 
of heavenly song, to lift up, with man, hosan- 
nahs to £um voio came m>m the right hand 
of the Ancient of Days, to bind up the broken- 
hearted, and to comfort all that mourn." 

The latter part of 1824 realized PoUok's 
ruling desire. He then found a fitting theme 
for a great poem. Heaven gave him music ; he 
struck tJie harp's strings, and heard its melody ; 
he felt confident of success : his eye kindled 
with enthiLsiasm ; his whole soul poured itself 
forth in song. It was a glorious, a divine 
hour. Each note, as it died away, served only 
to enshrine the Deity within } earthy sea, and 
sky roiled Hxeir treasures at his feet;- they 
adorned his verse ; but to them his spirit gave 
addltionsd brilliancy and splendour. Now he 
sfuig for immortality; he knew his strains 
womd live: his presentiment was true — no 
fJEdse prophet he. Cease from touching the 
vibrating chords he could not; it became his 
very life — his very existence; his bein^ was 
wrapt up in their intonations; they yielded 
him joy, delight — all that the soul deems hap- 
piness. The sedate student gave fiill freedom 
to the glowing impulses that swept over his 
heart ; henceforth he was no longer confined 
in a room ; its four walls sank away ; creation 
— the bright and magnificent creation stood 
aroxmd : mere was innnite range ; no prison- 
airs heard he. He was quickened: Inspira- 
tion and Revelation descended; he bathed 
his forehead in the pearly light of Paradise. 
He became thought^ lovely and everlasting 
thought. And £temity came: it unfolded 
sublimer realities and more solemn beauty. 
There was a deeper quietude — a holier hush. 
Ages poured along ; were scrolled backwards ; 
stul imrufiled infinitude before, unruffled infi- 
nitude behind. He beheld the verdant plains 
oi heaven ; he tasted their unfading sweets ; 
the dew, when it fell, fell in music ; the flowers, 
as they breathed upwards, breathed silver 
melody. He saw angels; hierarchy above 
hierarchy, towering in grandeur, witn brows 
resplendent as the raiabow; and the anthem 
issued ; the past visioned itself; time's events 
gathered their sounds into his song. Nor was 
the earth forgotten : it stood, blushing as Ves- 
per, amid its sunny hopes, and hallowed peace, 
and tender whisperings, and rapturous glances, 
and deep, inexpressible bliss, and constancy, 
and truth, and dulcet harmonies. 

Our poet thus writes to his brother — the 
letter is dated January 8th, 1825 :—" Before 
the new year, I had about three weeks of 
glorious study. Soaring into the pure ether 
of eternity, and linking my thoughts to the 
everlasting throne, I felt the healthy breezes 
of immortality revive my intellectual nerves, 
and found a point, unsha&en and unthreatened 
by the rockmes and stonmngs of this world. 
Blank-verse, me language of assembled gods, 
the language of eternity, was the form into 
which my thoiights feU. Some of them, I 
trust, shall outlive me in this world ; and no- 
thing, I hope, shall make me ashamed to meet 
them in. the next. Thoughts, acquirements, 
appendages of any kind, that cannot be carried 



with us out' of time into the help and solace 
of eternity, but must be left, the unredeemed 
and unredeemable of death, are littie worth 
harbouring about us. It is tJie everlastingness 
of a thinff that gives it weight and importance ; 
and sur^y it is not impossible, even now, to 
have thoughts and ideas that may be trans- 
ported over the vale of death, and not be re- 
iused the stamp and signature of the Eternal 
King. No doubt, the clearest eye must unscale 
when it comes in view of the uncreated light ; 
and the purest earthier thought must wash it- 
self before it enters into the holy of holies 
on high ; but there are different eyes from those 
which have never tried to see, and there are 
different thoughts from those which must be 
exiled for ever beyond the confines of purity." 

And his brother responded with the heart's 
warmth. He cheered him amid his many dif- 
ficulties ; and perhaps we had never heard the 
solemn music of the poet's harp had it not been 
for David's faithful love. His letter, dated from 
Auchindinny, May 26, 1826, is one of the no- 
blest in the English language. Humanity owes 
him eternal gratitude. 

On the 24th of March, 1827, the song fell on 
the public ear: the Course of Time was issued; 
it excited marked attention; it roused every 
thinking mind ; it stamped once and for ever 
greatness on the genius of its author. He was 
placed along with kindred spirits ; he stood in 
the temple of fame ; his strain roUed onwards 
— it was immortal. The poet saw and heard, 
and his heart was grateful. His wish — ^his 
morning wish was accomplished : he came into 
being for this. His work was done ; his labour 
at an end ; the laurel- wreath of everlasting 
emerald graced his manly brow. 

On Thursday, the 3rd of May, he preached 
his first sermon : it commanded great interest. 
His appearance was solemn ; his countenance 
altogether unearthly: long study had given him 
an £^y paleness ; but the fire of his eyes re- 
mained. He sacrificed in Jehovah's presence. 
Thrice afterwards he ministered ; then came 
illness: he waxed feeble; health gradually for- 
sook him. He thought Italy's caha and Italy's 
balmy air might recruit his wasted strength; 
he prepared to leave his fatherland; and on the 
15tii of August he bade an adieu, an everlasting 
adieu, to its hallowed coast. On his arrival at 
Southampton, he took up hi& residence, until 
he could depart for the golden southern sky ; 
but sickness increased ; his nights were restiess ; 
death was on the wing ; it soon entered. In 
Christ he trusted, hoped, and confided : he felt 
thatallwassafetyandsecurity there. Its sting was 
therefore harmless ; its venom, nectar. On the 
18th of September he breathed his last on earth. 

There is something peculiarly touching in all 
this. Just emerged from obscurity into reful- 
gent day — taken with sickness — leaves his own 
tine country — endures the pangs of death far 
from kinsmen and friends — one sister only 
present. We almost think that it would have 
been sweeter to have died surroimded by his 
own hills, and beside his own kindred; and 
yet perhaps it was more merciful as it was. 
The bitter agony of separation was over. He 
had bidden farewell to all he loved ; he had 
done with sublunary things ; he was in a more 
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immediate commimion with the Everlasting ; 
that Power walked with him through death's 
dark and cheerless valley. 

Two days afterwards, his mortal remains 
were entombed in the churchyard of Millbrook. 
They lie not far from the sea-shore ; a spot 
suitable for a poet ; the waves, softened by dis- 
tance, murmur a dirge-like melody. In a land 
of strangers he lies, far off from his kindred 
and tbe home of his love. Over the grave 
stands an obelisk of eranite, bearing, with the 
dates of his birth and death, this inscription : 
«« The grave of Robert Pollok, A.M., author of 
the ' Course of Time :' his immortal poem is 
his monument. Erected by admirers of his 
genius." 

Some may deem his death premature : but 
what if he accomplished the work of a lone 
life } — ^what if he compressed the feelings, and 
experience, and labours of fourscore years into 
twenty- eight ? — caU we death then premature ? 
The story of his life gives a deeper interest to 
his song ; to strike the lyre with a master's 
hand was his ruling, sovereign, imperial pas- 
sion ; from his infancy this was his one ^eat 
object. He passed his fingers over the strmgs, 
and the hymn issued ; that hymn is immortal : 
his work was done : the vows and assignations 
of his youth were kept — ^his soul's desire was 
reaped. He had written an everlasting remem- 
brance : what more could avail him on earth ? 
Nothing. His labour was performed — his hope 
realized ; he had climbed nearly to the simmiit 
of Parnassus ; only a few above him : he had 
plucked the laurel — its leaf unfading : what 
more? He had tasted every joy and every 
sorrow of this lower region ; he had lived and 
known all the witcheries of creation, and all 
the diviner witcheries of thought ; he had 
traced the golden links of that chain which 
binds the universe to its God : he had seen the 
lovely form that excelleth, and drank in the 
delicious warblings of the highest heaven : 
what more ? Qusmed he not the cup of life } 
what further to complete his knowledge ? — He 
had attained to all its science and all its lore ; 
he had communed with the mighty, the great, 
the gigantic — ah, he had been with Jesus, and 
the Sanctifier had descended : he looked up at 
Vesper, twinkling ever brightly in evening's 
shadowv hemisphere, and lo, it was the work 
of His nngers : he gazed on the golden corn- 
field, "ripe already to harvest," as the wind 
swept over it, and beheld in its waving sun- 
shine the goodness of Him who listened to the 
cry of the raven. Illustrations of His Provi- 
dence teemed everywhere : he felt that he was 
cared for and loved by the Deity ; he viewed 
all the actions and all the concerns of time in 
the light of revelation ; he ascended daily in 
the scale of moral worth; he approached nearer 
the throne ; he arrived closer to the empurpled 
empyrean. "His heart — ^his brave and sincere 
heart — clothed in the unsullied purity of the 
Anointed, awaited the summons to enter the 
world of spirits. "What wonder, then, if the 
angels came? — what marvel if he winded his 
fliAt wili them to the fair city of etermty ! 

llie Course of Time is a magnificent monu- 
ment of the author's genius ; it abounds in 
splendid passages; it teems with descriptions 



which, for pathos and sweetness, grandeur and 
sublimity, have rarely been surpassed. He has, 
indeed, none of the luscious beauty of Keats^ 
nor the fine finish of Campbell, nor the oriental 
gorgeousness of Croly, nor the rich classical 
melody of Tennyson, nor the gigantic wildness 
of Edward Irving : his paintmgs remind one 
often of Nat Lee. He has, too, much of the 
dark gloom and powerful energy of Blair, but 
his lines are not so firm or compact ; his style 
is peculiarly his own. Instead of light effusions, 
the youthful bard pours forth the secrets of the 
invisible world ; he breaks down the partition 
wall which men have raised to shut out the 
dayli^t of that land ; he shadows forth the 
miseries of hell ; he opens up the glories of 
heaven ; and around these he has entwined the 
flowers and the weeds of earth. 

Many of his speculations have been pro- 
nounced rash and daring. We cannot agree 
with such criticism. 

Pollok, indeed, thought for himself: no faint- 
hearted soul he. But he had a guide — a divine 
Bein^. He trusted not in his own strength; 
nor did he lean on man's: he examined the 
Oracles with the Spirit's teaching : he found 
therein full and frequent descriptions of the 
blessed world : he clung to them : they were 
reality. It might have been that the whole of 
Christendom was ranged against him ; but 
Christendom's greatest sons were forsaken for 
the Holiest. lughtly so ! False men cling to 
high names, and hide themselves behind tnese 
semblances; but this Pollok was not one of 
them. 

One of our poet's distinguishing features is, 
the high estimate he gives to moral greatness. 
This excites our astonishment the more, since 
students worship little else than intellectual: 
the intellect is their idol : at its shrine they 
bow and do homage; on its altar, immolate 
themselves. Pollok entered tiie heathen tem- 
ple — beheld the pompous rites — listened to the 
magnificent, outbursting hymn; but it arose 
not to the Supreme. He saw through the 
splendid and radiant semblance : true men 
ever see clearly — no film on their eyes. Moral 
greatness was alone good, alone holy — it sanc- 
tified all ; without it,. everything was worthless 
and unhallowed. He departed &om the marble 
pile, and proclaimed the oracle, that *< man is 
great only as he is good." 

Pollok, however, is much too dark and 
gloomy; he delights in terrible paintings : 
hell's blackness is the great theme; he has 
here room for his imagination — ^it is his fancy's 
highest play. Even the beautiful things of 
earth are somewhat dimmed and blighted, and 
the affections, too, are looked upon with a 
jealous eye. Why is this? Surely religion 
does not militate against them ? Mother, love 
thy babe ; it is not sin : love it ever ; thou 
canst not err : and when at eventide it comes 
to thee, and throws its little arms around thy 
neck, and hides its little head within thy 
bosom, tell it of heaven — ^that heaven is as son 
and as sweet as a mother's love — and it will 
never forget. Thou canst not love it too well. 
Cling to it — cleave to it ; caress it ever ; and it 
will pour all its affections, and all its cares, and 
all its desires iato thine own lap^ Mother, love 
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thy child ! —to love it is not idolatry ; if it be 
80, then welcome idolatry. Ah, that fond babe, 
with its dear blue eye, and ruby lips, and rosy 
cheeks, and open countenance, and full-hearted 
tenderness, and gushing feelings, and confiding 
trust, will learn the delicious quiet of heaven 
on thy arms and on thy bosom. There let it 
repose ; and when the anxieties of life press 
sore, and friends prove faithless, and kinsmen 
and dearest objects die, will it remember that 
heaven is a haven sweeter and more secure than 
even a mother's love. And what exquisite joy 
for thee ! In cherishing thine infant, thou dost 
reap some foretaste of the coming bliss; to thee 
it is a symbol. Entwine thy purest aJSections 
around it, and bathe it ever with the bursting 
emotions of thy soul : love it ; there is not, 
there cannot be idolatry in loving thy child ! 
Why should the yearning heart be constrained 
and straitened with the censure of excessive 
love : censure, away ! Oh, Jesu, whom man 
despised, and whom man insulted^ was nursed 
on a mother's knee, and ** drew milk as sweet 
as charity" from a mother's breast! — and he 
whom none cared for, and whom all rejected, 
enlivened the lonely watchings of his mother 
and charmed away her toils with his lisjpings 
and his prattle. Prattle on, dear babe, and lean 
on the bosom of her who brought you forth, and 
deem that the better land is all as beautiful and 
all as true as the throbbings of that maternal 
breast: and, mothers, love your little ones; they 
will remind you of the clime where the wild 
olive, and the cedar, and the violet grow; where 
the birds sing their hymn in the twilight hour ; 
where the sound of running waters soothe the 
spirit to a serene repose ; where the moon and 
the stars gleam down upon its blessed intelli- 
gences, and where all is sacred and inviolate 
tenderness. Mother, love thy child ! 

Religion is not dark — religion is not gloomy. 
Toung man, who now gazest on that sweet 
being sitting by thy side, and deemest her all 
too good for earth, think not that religion will 
make you dull — ^will blight your new-sprung 
bliss ; think not that it will shadow that face, 
which beams so confidingly and so tenderly on 
yours, with austerity and with sternness ; think 
not that, when ye walk out at eventide beneath 
the foliage of majestic trees, it will give a harsh- 
ness to that voice which now sounds more 
delicious than the enchanting and mystic 
melody of the twilight hoiir ; think not that 
it will witiidraw that affection which is riveted 
upon you for ever, and give instead thereof 
a reserved attachment. If it did so, then perish 
religion ! But the faith of Jesus does not this ; 
and herein it proves its divine origin and divine 
commission. Love that being still; love her 
infinitely; and this faith will but make that 
face more beautiful, and that bosom more con- 
stant, and that affection more hallowed, and 
that confiding trust more confiding still, and 
that heart more throbbing, and yearning, and 
devoted, and blessed. 

It is much to be lamented that religion is so 
often portrayed in such dark and gloomy colours, 
as if we had no right to enjoy the beauty and 
the tenderness of this lower world ; as if the 
deepest and the purest affections of the breast 
were imhallowed and unholy. Religion is not 



thus scowling — ^is not thus a black, thunderous 
cloud ; it is rather the blue empyrean, and the 
soft, mellowed li^ht in which float all things 
lovely and all thm^s Mr. We read — " Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ loved 
the church.* What means this ** even as" ? 
What signifies this model of love? Does it 
speak of shackles, and chains, and fetters, and 
bondage? Bid Jesus bind his affections with 
any cords? Could they be estimated? Are 
they not measureless? Were they reckoned 
and weired? Was he afraid of loving too 
much ? Was it not rather his glory that he 
loved so like a God ? Bid he count it sinfrd 
and idolatry to give all his being and all his 
existence to an unchanging ana everlasting 
love ? Was it not the consummation of his 
magnificent character that he loved so well and 
so truly ? And shall we talk of wrong in loving 
those united to us by so near and precious a 
relationship ? Shall we enchain our deep, deep 
feelings? ^all we give them boundaries ? ShaU 
we place landmarks? Shall we compress the 
dilated breast ? Shall we dim the Beity within 
us ? Bid Christ thus ? Ah ! there was no 
coldness and reserve in him ; shall there be 
any in us? 

Call religion, and repose on her sweet, soft 
bosom : dedicate thyself to Jesus ; it will not 
make thee dull ; it cannot bedim thy ecstatic 
joy. How can it, when its essence is love ; its 
rme, love ; its precepts, love ; its influence^ 
love ; its beamings, love ? Can love, then, ren- 
der one gloomy ? Ah, no ! It will gild the 
hill-tops with golden light, and cast radiant 
beauty into the vales below. Go then, and 
give thyself to the meek, the gentle Saviour ; 
his tenaemess is softer than the balmy breath 
of a summer's eventide ; and thy love for friend 
and kin will deepen and strengthen until it 
becomes as profound as the vast tide of exist- 
ence, or the infinite range of being. 

And, indeed, this love to Jesus does but call 
into finer play the other loves of the soul ; just 
in the same manner as the love of a friend 
quickens and deepens the love to wife and 
child. The more we love, the more we may 
love ; each affection is, however, different and 
distinct from the rest ; they never commingle, 
but they receive a sevenfold lustre from each 
other ; just as some woodland dell is beautifril, 
but it puts on a more winning grace when the 
slant rays of the morning sun light up its dark 
and luxuriant foliage. 

The purest affection of the human breast is 
the love of God as revealed in the Mediator ; 
and it is this which renovates the soul, and 
casts on the once dismal chaos gleams of the 
coining glory. But whilst we acknowledge 
this, we see no necessitv to disparage the other 
attachments which sweU in the spirit of man ; 
that is never raised by the censurmg of these ; 
Christ did not thus ; he knew what was in us, 
and he acted as became the divine Original. 

Our love to parent, and friend, and kin may 
be infinite ; our love to wife may be infinite ; 
our love to Jesus may be infinite ; and it does 
not necessarily follow that any one of these will 
cast a shade upon its fellows. Folly and idiocy 
to think so ! JDive below the surface, and we 
shall see, that instead of clashing with each 
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other, they but gleam beauty and radiant 
sweetness. Do the colours of the rainbow look 
discordant? — breathe they not a perfect sym- 
metry and a perfect harmony ? —blend they not 
so softly and so delicately, yet each keeping 
its own distinct hue, that if one were gone, aU 
the rest would suffer in their loveliness ? And 
the first streak in the east, when dawn awakes, 
doth it not gather much of its brightness from 
the surrounding twilight and &e darkened 
hemisphere? Hast thou ever cast thine eye 
on a bed of flowers, and hast thou not remarked 
how their varied tints fell into one rich and 
golden whole? And in looking back on thy 
past life, does not every event and every cir- 
cumstance, however distinct, and however 
separate, become suffused with the same glow- 
ing colouring and the same soft, mellowed 
grace ? And higher : Do not the attributes of 
the Eternal, which are infinite and immaculate, 

Sour upon each other a more refulgent splen- 
our and a more exhaustless magnificence r 
So with the affections : to raise one at the 
expense of another is unwise ; rather cultivate 
them all; and each will then breathe a fra- 
grance sweeter than the woodbine at the first 
glimmer of day, and give forth a more delicious 
music than the dying fall of an .£olian harp, 
when the sun sinks down; and undulations 
softer than the gentle swelling of the bosom, 
when wrapt in blissful dreams ; and a cadence 
more enchanting than the sigh of sleeping babe ; 
and a sound more still and richly mcdodious 
than when the dew trembles on the early prim- 
rose; and a straui more thrilling than when 
the calm murmur of the sea breaks on the shore. 
And the religion of Jesus will throw starlight, 
and moonlight, and sunlight on them all ; and 
they shall kindle with a brighter radiance, and 
glow with a more luscious beauty, and blush 
with a deeper grace, and speak a language more 
spiritual &an when man turns upwards his 
eye on the vast heavens, and feels tne divinity 
within! 

Young man, love thou thy wife ! no limit 
place to that affection ; darken it not with the 
calumny that it is idolatry ; shackle it not with 
self-forged fetters ; let it be infinite and bound- 
less ; in it thou shalt find delicious bliss ; it 
will teach thee of heaven ; it will reveal things 
unspeakable ; it will open up the fair beauty of 
that orient clime where all is imfading as the 
Everlasting ; it will roll music on thme ear ; 
it will pour unutterable sweets into thy lap; 
thy home will beam with loveliness ; it will be 
a symbol of the everlasting rest. Love her ; 
cherish her: thy reward will be vast; -love 
her ; cherish her : thy nature will be elevated ; 
— love her ; cherish her : thine heart will gush 
with sublime and imperishable j oy . And when 
this world has wounded thee, and grieved thee, 
then turn thee to her bosom, and thou shalt 
find thy heaven of trust and bUss ; and soon 
ye shaU both turn to the soft, sweet haven of 
serene repose. It is not idolatry, this con- 
nubial love ; tiiy beinc will become perfected and 
ennobled. What! idolatry to love that faithful 
creature who has reposed her all of earthly hap- 

§iness, and much of her heavenly, in your arms ? 
urely God never meant this. Idolatry ! if this 
be idolatry, we know not what it means. Hus- 



band, love thy wife, and behold, in that beautiv 
fiil eye and fair countenance, gleams of the 
coming simshine. Oh, shame to term the 
heart's fondest fceUngs, and the heart's fondest 
love, idolatry ! — it is not so. We complain not 
of this : ye cannot love parents, and wife, and 
child too much: sacrilege to love them with 
a weak, limited, and vacillating faith ! We 
admire you for regarding those beings with an 
infinitude of love ; we d^li^ht to witness this, 
— ah, no coldness, no icy chilliness, for us. But, 
whilst we glory in such attachments, — mark, 
spiritual soul, here is the distinction, — ^we cen- 
sure you, that with all this exhaustiess love, 
and all these exquisite feelings, and all these 
trembling emotions, you have no eye and no 
heart for the Creator ; we blame you, not that 
you love child, and deem its innocent face so 
fair ; not that you love wife, and deem her so 
fondly precious ; not that you love parents, 
and deem them the sweetest semblance of the 
divine ; but that, with all this bursting affection 
and unutterable clinging, you have no regard 
for the altogether lovely and the altogether 
beautiful : tnat whilst your eye can melt into 
tears, and your heart SOTten into sensibility at 
the sight of those "whom God has given,V you 
have no tear and no sensibility for the bounti- 
ful Giver himself. 

We are not to look jealously upon the affec- 
tions and the sanctities of home ; the Oracles do 
not reqiure this : we are to give up our sins, 
our evil thoughts, our roving dispositions, our 
wanderings, our love to &e moral debased 
world, our pride of life, our pollutions, our 
unhallowed nearts : we are to become holy, 
meek, gentie ; we are to be as God— like Goa ; 
Jesus is to be in us ; we are to do his work ; 
abound in his labours. Temptation after temp- 
tation must be overcome ; assault after assart 
beaten off: the Spirit is to sanctify, to spiri- 
tualize : but we are to enjoy God s mercies ; 
we are to reap happiness from those things he 
has given ; we are to be fond and fonder parents ; 
we are to be dutiful and more dutifid children ; 
we are to be loving and more loving husbands ; 
we are to be tender and more tender wives ; 
we are to be faithful and more faithful friends ; 
we are to be all that is ** true, and honest, and 
lovely, and of good report;" and truer, and 
more honest, and more lovely, and of better 
report. Keligion, instead of snapping these 
asunder, gives them a loftier and higher im- 
port; irradiates with a sunnier beam: it teaches, 
inculcates, commands the enforcement of every 
one ; it kindles all its angers and fulminates aU 
its wrath at their non -performance. 

We do not believe there is such a thing as 
idolatry in these : the Bible never yet said so ; 
and what are man's words ? Idolatry is the 
paying of that regard and worship to a sem- 
blance, or simulacrum, which belongs only and 
simply to the thin^ or beine it personates. 
Now, we love a child as a child; we love a 
wife as a wife ; we love them for what they are, 
and not for what they are not. Idolatry is 
something distinct and different : it loves and 
worships the star, or flower, or pcdnted wood, 
because it deems the flower, or star, or painted 
wood to be God; hence it is idolatry, semblancy^ 
falsity. 
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God accuses us not of loying wife or child, 
hut of not loving Him. How could he so 
accuse us, since the love to Him hut increases 
and deepens our love to them? One would 
think, if we could love these objects too much, 
that when we become lovers of Jehovah, our 
regard would be lessened. But is this the case ? 
Ah, Christian, we can tell you that those hours 
in which we have been the most spiritually- 
minded, and when the very being seemed to float 
in a profound ocean of unruffled, and infinite, 
and delicious love, and when the Eternal seemed 
above, and beneath, and around us, and when 
earth, sea, and sky seemed to be lighted up with 
A soft golden glory, and when the air teemed 
with angelic hymns, and the clouds breathed, 
out divine harmonies, and when the body itself 
seemed etherealized, and in sweetest accordance 
with the highest aspirations of the soul, even 
then have we beheld a chaster beauty and 
a fairer loveliness in the relationships of earth. 
And in like manner, when we have been far 
off from God, when we have erred and strayed 
like lost sheep, and when iniquity has prevailed 
against us as a tide, have we beheld less enchant- 
ing grace in the hallowed ties of our nature. 
How is this ? If it be wrong to love with an 
infinite affection, then why, when holiest and 
purest, do we love the most ? 

An idol is that which prevents our entire 
love to the Eternal; but we know that the 
relationships of earth expand and deepen that 
affection. Wherefore, then, the wrong ? — 
whence the sin? " Covetousness is idolatry." 
"Why ? Because, where it reigns, the love of 
God cannot. But is it so with the tenderness 
of our hearts ? Oh, when we have been the 
most in communion with the Everlasting, then 
have we felt a more bursting, throbbing, un- 
utterable fondness for wife and child and kins- 
men. Spirit ! wilt tbou shackle, wilt thou 
repress thy sushing attachments? Cherish, 
cherish, tiiem f 

Pollok, too, has fallen into the error so com- 
mon amongst lus, that God saw nothing in 
human nature, when fallen, to move his love ; 
that we then became so corrupt and so pol- 
luted, that in us there was nothing which 
bound and united us to the Creator. We were 
sinful ; we were a chaos of blasphemy, rebellion, 
impurity ; we were as the broken cistern, and 
as the overthrown pillar. All this we acknow- 
ledge : we do well in so doing. But in this 
dim, black confusion, there were ever and anon 
streaks of a coming dawn, a breathing of life- 
:giving winds: amidst all this deep spiritual 
degeneracy, there was ever and anon some 
thought arising to the Creator ; some inquiry 
how could man be just with God : amidst this 
clashing of interests, there was ever and anon 
some true and mighty principle struggling into 
being, some rays of the Divine. There were 
moments when man was sick of guilt, and 
pined for purity ; when he knelt himself down 
upon some sea-rock, and as the sun came burst- 
ing forth in all his magnificence upon the wide 
ocean, prayed for something higher and some- 
thing holier ; when he wept over sin ; when he 
mourned his iniquity. If this were not the 
case, what means the poet of antiquity in his 
fine majestic hymn to the Supreme, exclaiming. 



**For we are his of&pring" ? and in an earlier 
age, what means another bard, in addressing the 
same divinity, exclaiming, ** For thou hearest 
a man everywhere in pain ** ? and in later times, 
what means the altar raised beneath the beau- 
tiful Attic sky, and in the refined city itself, to 
the Unknown God, if they do not tell us that 
man is ever seeking, ever striving, in what way 
he may be reconciled to Jehovah ; in what way 
he may regain his lost favour; in what way 
obtain back the ancient covenant of peace and 
blessedness ? 

Hast thou never beheld, O reader, the beau- 
tiful work of thy fingers destroyed, and hast 
thou not gathered up the fragments, and al- 
though it was broken into a Siousand pieces, 
and its once beautiful form for ever lost, and 
that which was so exquisite a gem, and so often 
gazed upon with delight, and so frequently 
admired, has become sliivered and spUntered 
into shapeless atoms, yet hast thou not gathered 
up every part with a care and a gentleness never 
known before, and with feelings of love and 
yearnings of tender regard hast thou not placed 
It in thy cabinet of all precious things ? Because 
it had forgotten its former grace, was it there- 
fore without one sweet association, one pleasant 
memory ? — rather, did it not win thy pity, and 
find its way to thy swelling heart ? 

And so God : he created us in his own bright 
image; we were his glory, his delight; he 
caused the balmy breath to breathe upon us, 
and outstretched a serene, cerulean canopy 
above; but we soon broke ourselves into a 
million chaotic substances, and where once 
reigned perfect beauty and unsullied love, 
nought was seen but disorder and impurity ; 
and where once arose the high hymn of^praise, 
issued the clashing of hoarse rebellion and the 
defiance of an enemy. Ah, would not God 
stoop and gather up the shattered being ? had 
he no pity on that which he himself adorned 
with so much grace and so much loveliness? 
Think you there was no yearning of the heart 
over us — nothing in us to draw his attention 
and regard ? Yes, there was ; and in this very 
fact, that we were the creation of his own 
hands. True, we. were despoiled, yet were 
there relentings, and strivings, and utterings, 
and sighings tuter our pristine nature — we still 
longed for our primeval condition: and God 
did gather up the broken fragments, and with 
them made he a new man, fairer, and loftier, 
and brighter than him who erst walked in 
Eden's garden amid its untainted sweets. 

Again, look on earth. Hast thou never seen, 
hast thou never heard of a love which has 
stood unquenched and undimmcd amid the 
severest rebufls and the cruellest desertion? 
Hast thou never seen it in one who, after 
^ving her all of happiness and her all of being 
mto the hands of the man who promised to 
cherish for ever, has been left desolate and 
alcne ; and who thus, left to pine in her cold 
and cheerless dwelling, has stiU loved on; and 
amid all his brutal and unfeeling conduct, hast 
thou not beheld her clinging with a fonder and 
a tenderer affection ? We see, we hear it daily. 
It is true, that he whom she loves is ungenerous 
and unldnd ; but she loves him for what once 
he was. The days that are past, and in which 



-were Been his amile aad th rilling teademesa. 
and in which was heattl the liquid language of 
hia lipfl, often return ; nay, thej are ever 'with 
her : and for what he vns then — for hie gentlc- 
nesa, his affection, hia kindneBS, doca she love 
him now — will she cleave to him for ever ! 

And if this sublime affection is found, and 
found often, in the creature, shall it not be 
found in the Creator f Can he not love us for 
whnt once we were i May he not gaze onthoae 
peaceful hours, and that unruffled quietude, 
and that undisturbed repose, which Borne 
thousands of years bock awoke the happiness 
of the first pair ? Is the hymn of Eden forgotten ? 
Is the promise of everlasting love and everlast- 
ing truth, though broken, unremcmbered ? Is 
the parity and the bliss that onee reigned there 
unrecorded ? 

The hwnan spirit, blasted as it is by the east 
wind, and burnt up by the scorching sun, and 
eaten into by the worm, still loves an object for 
its post beauty and its past tnit^ ; and shall 
not the Holy One, who is said to be lave, 
regard us with affection for what once we were? 
( Was there no tie between ua— nothing in us 
> which moved his heart ! no breathings that 
, touched, no relcntings which melted } no as- 
I pirationa after eood i no cries after perfection 1 
I no strivings to brine back the lost relationship ? 
Oh, there was a light gleaming on oui darkness 
like the darting forth of a sun-ray upon the 
billowy and surging ocean when heaving be- 
neath a black, brooding stor^n ! This was 
enough; the clouds could be rolled away, and 
the deep and perilous waters become gently 
rippling under the fair, clear heavens. 

To return. A few quotationa from the 
Course of Time, and we have done. The fol- 
lowing, on the abode of the wicked, ia one of 
the most powerful and terrific in Ihe volume. 
When our poet came to depict the darkBccnery 
of the world of woe, be seemed to lose aU 
strength ; he felt that he was treading on the 
aame ground with Milton and Dante ; he trem- 
bled lest he should be found wanting ; he tried 
to write, but could not ; he swept the lyre, 
but no sound was emitted; he touched again, 
hut still no strain, — all thoughts seemed ' 



poor, all paintings too dull: bis imagination 
failed— his faculties save way. The hour wi 
eventide— the time for solemn fancies ; thei 



within call. Inapiiation 
left, hope fled, energy reeled, darkness came ; 
the stars were quenched in blackness ; and 
then did Pollok cast himself upon his knees, 
and prayed for the assistance of the Supreme, 
He retired to rest ; in the slumbers of the night 
ho dreamed ; hell was disclosed ; we have the 



And alJ iu rnnudii, Uw widE atiU darklf gaped, 
Forked and long and TenoDQUi, and ihnrp ; 

And ttiU the Eciit, wit)i angutgh throbbing high, 

What ibis raulJ imigr, lauch I lurched id knoir; 

A YoidB, fWim whec» I knew not, lat no*"ae 
1 .»», disHncU? whliKred in nij «r 
These nordi: " Ttiiill Ihe worm Chat iiavit dlu." 
Fbu b! IbB lirie df Ihit UDilshily thing 
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lUtfMtd mr nnnioui pilh ikom dH)c to ll^t. 

Homble dewaiptioii thia, and yet it was the 
one that gained our childish heart ; we have 
loved Mm ever since that hour. We well ro- 
member it : we were sitting in a. holy home and 
beneath a. bleseed roof when the dark pictuie 
Tiaioned itself in chaittclera of woe ; we had 
never heard such deep, wild notcB before. Our 
eS^tions were once and for ever fixed ; he 
became dearer than a brother ; our enthusiasm 
was immense ; we read, and read, and never 
tired. In the loveliest scenes of creation we 
would talk of PoUok ; in the sweetest even- 
tides, when buttercups and daisies flowered the 
meadows with beauty, we conversed about our 
poet ; he was ever new, ever enchanting ; be 
Sued the whole horiion of our thoughto— he 
influenced every faculty as a mighty spell ; 
even at this moment, we feel the subduing 
witchery of that season. Bat the passage is, 
perhaps, the most powerful in the volume, and 
Its intrinsic merits, without any associationB, 
are great : bard never sketched a darker scene, 
not even he who wrote the immortal line — 
" Abandon every hope, all ye that enter ! " 

Pollok's description places him in a strong 
light. There may be others, wearing the robe 
of beauty, oad scented with rose and hawthorn ; 
there may be othera, whose sweet and silver 
intonations nitty please oa better, and whose 
music is more in accordance with the loves, 
and memories, and hopes of our nature ; but 
there is none which exhibits so strikingly the 
massy, siaewy, and mighty soui of the author ; 
— th^ are oUiers, doubtless, over which we 
linger mtb dewy eye, and whose soft cadences 
and delicious warblings remind ua of all that 
is lovely, and pure, and hallowed on earth; 
whose descriptJons are full of creation's fairest 
flowers, and most resplendent gems, and deep- 
est quietudes, and holiest calms, and mast 
unruffled peace, and blessed domestic joys ; 
but there is none which displays our poet 
in lofCier greatness i— there are othera which 



shadow forth all that is enchanting, and grace- 
fill, and even magnificent in nature, which 
bring before us the grandeur of the ever-rollinz 
universe, which present the sublime principli 
of Jehovah's kingly government, which sing of 
redemption's glory ; but none in which we nnd 
such signs of gigantic imagination. We are, 
indeed, melted to woman's tenderness by his 
sketches of home's unsuUied worth ; we feel 
acutely his 
blingly alive 
are ravished 
the undisturbed serenity of that &ir land : but 
in this we fee! an awful dread ; it, as it were, 
brings us to the very brink of the pit, not 
edged with moss, and amaranths, and wild 
videts, but with the loathsome nettle and 
poisonous hemlock ; and we almost hear its 
wailings and weepings— everlasting weepings, 
everlasting wailings. 

Not that we agree with Pollok in the truth 
of his description do we thus admire the sketch ; 
we rather believe the agony to be mental, and. 
not physical. Were we to describe that abode, 
we would cast around it every maniieEtadon of 
Qod's love, and God's tenderness, and God's 
care ; We would give the gentle dew, and the 
myriad flowers, and the luxuriant trees, and 
the soft, pulling streams, and the quiet soli- 
tudes, and the million stars, and the resplendent 
sun, and the heaving, swelling, rolling ocean, 
and islands, beautiful and bright, and cool even- 
tides, and &esh-scented dawns.and music on 
every breeie, and birds empurpled and silvered 
with gorgeous plumage, and " cattle on a diou- 
sandhills," and the lowing of the kine, and the 
melodies of copses, and loads winding along 
■alleyB, and up the sides ol tower- 
and there should be the bee 
butterfly, and all the sights and sounds of 
ion ; and their cities should be built of the 
s^phirc stone, the emerald, and the amethyst, 
and their palaces " bastioned with pyramids of 
glowing gold ;" and sll should be magnificent 
with excessive light. But we would gratify 
every unholy passion — every impure lust i no 
restraint should be there. We wonld give 
them up to do their own wills and their own 
desires ; there should be war, and minstrelsy, 
and dancing ; and lasciviousness should play 
her pait ; and cruelty should sit enthroned, and 
all good should depart, and all hallowed feeling 
be mr ever banished. They should feel con- 
scious that they were without God, aliens &om 
his blessed fanuly i and they should work every 
evil work ; and some would love, and some 
would loathe : charity there would bo none — 
tenderness there would be none— peace there 
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With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly Thought 
Convening with itself. Vesper looked forth 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled; 
And up the east, unclouded, rode the moon, 
With all her stars, gazing on earth intense. 
As if she saw some wonder walking there. 

Such was the night, so lovely, still, serene, 
When, hy a hermit thorn that on the hill 
Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 
A damsel kneeled, to offer up her prayer — 
Her prayer nightly offered, nightly heard. 
This ancient worn had been Uie meeting- place 
Of love, before his country's voice had called 
The ardent youth to fields of honour, far 
Beyond the wave ; and hither now repaired, 
Nightly, the maid, by God's all-seeing eye 
Seen only, while she sought this boon alone — 
Her lover*s safety and his quick return. 
In holy humble attitude she kneeled, 
And to her bosom, fair as moonbeam, pressed 
One hand, the o^er lifted up to heaven. 
Her eye, upturned, bright as the star of mom, 
As violet meek, excessive ardour streamed, 
Wafting away her earnest heart to God. 
Her voice, scarce uttered, soft as sephyr sighs 
On morning lily's cheek, though soft and low, 
Yet heard in heaven, heard at the mercy-seat. 
A tear-drop wandered on her lovely face; 
It was a tear of faith and holy fear, 
Pure as the drops that hang at dawning time, 
On vender willows, by the stream of life. 
On her the moon looked steadfastly; the stars. 
That circle nightly round the eternal throne, 
Glanced down, well pleased; and everlasting love 
Gave gracious audience to her prayer sincere. 

O had her lover seen her thus alone. 
Thus holy, wrestling thus, and all for him ! 
Nor did he not; for ofttimes Providence, 
With unexpected Joy, the fervent prayer 
Of faith surprised. Returned from long delay 
With glory crowned of righteous actions won, 
The sacred thorn, to memory dear, first sought 
Ilie youth, and found it at the happy hour, 
Just when the damsel kneeled herself to pray. 
Wrapped in devotion, pleading with her God, 
She saw him not, heard not his foot approach. 
All holy images seemed too impure 
To emblem her he saw. A seraph kneeled, 
Beseeching for his ward, before the throne, [thought! 
Seemed fittest, pleased him best. Sweet was die 
Bat sweeter ttill Uie kind remembrance came. 
That she was flesh and blood, formed for himself. 
The plighted partner of his ftiture life. 
And as they met, embraced, and jat, embowered 
In woody chambers of the starry night, 
Spirits of love about them ministered. 
And God, approving, blessed the holy Joy J 

Poets have been accused of painting life 
fairer than it is : their colours, it is thought, 
have been too bright and beautifiiL ^d on 
no other subject have they been questioned so 
much as upon their delineation of the affections. 
We cannot say that we have any sympathv 
with such complaints ; we doubt very much 
if the tints have been too glowing: to our 
minds, the rays of heaven have not fallen too 
strongly : their sketches are not flower-scented 
and sunlit enough ; they do not reach the re- 
alitv. The throbbing emotion, the bursting 
soul, the keen sensibility, the rich silence, the 
tender glance, the rapturous countenance, the 
beaming expression, the soft, dream-like pres- 
sure, the hsdlowed embrace, the deep thruling 
language, the undisturbed and profound peace, 
the garnering together of all regard around one 
object, the gentle clinging, the sweet depend- 
ence, the sheltering under the wing of love, 
the vast stretchings into infinitude, the union 
of spirit— oh, what pencil can shadow these in 
all their fulness and imutterable blessedness } 
The heart is higher, and loftier, and holier 
than the intellect. 



And yet there are some who deem it manly 
to scoff at these divine feelings. Shall tile 
holiest ties be trifled with ? If the spirit loves, 
there is increase of happiness ; there is sweeter 
simlight ; there is softer felicity ; there is more 
melting bliss ; there is the exaltation of every 
faculty; there is the enthronement of every 
beautifiil reality. Love is too sublime to be 
made the subject of our sport : make ourselves 
merry with it } — shame on manhood ! It is a 
solemn and a sacred thing: the mind which 
tri&es with the theme is lowered in our estima- 
tion ; it is the sign of a thoughtless heart. 
That which is the nearest approach to the 
Divinity— that which ennobles the intellect — 
that which expands and elevates the whole 
moral being— that which dignifies the soul — 
that which renders creation more exquisitely 
beautiful, and gives a deeper tinge to its waters, 
and a deeper blue to its skies, and more mag- 
nificent tints to its rising and its setting suns, 
and envelopes every form and shape of nature 
in a more spirit-like loveliness, and makes every 
flower and everv tree breathe out a more melli- 
fluous hymn— tiiat which renders home worthy 
of heaven — that from which the Eternal draws 
to describe his own feelings and his own emo- 
tions towards the children of this estranged 
orb— shall it excite our merriment ? 

We rejoice when the spirit of man loves ; 
for it is then bracing itself with vigour, and 
clothing itself with power ; it is the commence- 
ment of a diviner existence. We speak not of 
sickly sentimentalism ; that we know not. Ah, 
it commands our reverence when, in the deep 
solitude of our bosom, we muse over its charac- 
ter and hallowed bearings: its influence is 
genial as a sunbeam, and yet gigantic as the 
vast swellings of eternity. It may be, and 
doubtless is, the fashion among a certain class 
to trifle with its blessedness. Let it be so ; it 
has taught us a holier lesson. We may be 
alone in our view ; and yet we are not alone : 
the celestial hierarchy is with us, the Deity 
himself is with us, all heaven — the beautiful 
and glorious heaven — is with us. '*God is 
love. Trifle, then, with love? It Vas love 
which made the \miverse, and cast therein her 
million stars ; it was love which created man : 
ah ! it was love that when that beinp had erred 
and strayed far out into the wild, wmtry desert 
of sin, brought him back again to the fold and 
family of God. The Omnipotent sits on the 
throne of love ; his sovereignty is a rule of love ; 
his presence is the perfection of love. Love 
beams in every flower, and jglitters in every 
dewdrop« The vast canopy of day whispers of 
love — its clouds, its showers, its rainbows all 
breathe out love. Even the storm, which beats 
so loudly against our windows, and the hurri- 
cane which lashes the ocean into fury, tell of 
love. Love is everywhere ; it pervades all exist- 
ence; it is the highest, holiest, divinest essence. 
But take another note of woe ; it is the poet's 
humour, not ours : — 

Our sighs were numerous, and profuse our tears. 
For she we lost was lovely, and we loved 
Her much. Fresh in her memory, as fresh 
As yesterday, is yet the day she died : 
It was an April day ; and blithely all 
The youth of nature leaped beneath the sun, 
And promised glorious manhood ; and our hearts 
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We have, in oar quatadona, chosen passage* 
of a pensive cast, b^:ause they ore more in ac- 
cordance 'with the spirit of our poet. There are 
but few hjnms of jo; in Che volume. In this 
he IB the most perfect contrast to Cowper that 
we have. Cowpei loves the beautiful of cre- 
ation: Pollok, its sullen grandeur; — Cowper 
delights to dwell on mere; ; Pbllok, on ven- 
geance ; — Cowper lingers over the green slopes 
of the heavenl; paradiae : Pollok, over the 
dreary and dlamsl plains of woe ; — Cowper's 
voice is like the mellow tones of the lute : 
Pollok's, li^ the broken sounds of the muffled 
drum ;— Cowper speaks of the clear blue sky, and 
singing of birds: Pollok, of the lowerinethunder- 
storm, darkening the whole hemis^ere into 
gloom ; — Cowper reminds one of the tenderness 
of JesuB, and the sunlight radiance of elemai 
love ; Pollok, of the stem mandates of Mount 
Sinai, and the awfdl claims of incensed justice; 

Cowper is the silver chime of peace and 

■ : Polloi ■■ • • 

lelost. 
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Genius, it would seem, &om past and pre- 
sent experience, is sul^ect to manifold changes ; 
to-day prosperous, to-morrow in adversity, ap- 
pears to be the portion of great intellectual 
power. While moral worth triumphs ( 
ever; sullen circmnatance, and bends it ti 



the might to quell each stoim, and to dispel 
each tempest-cloud ; nor can it endure for ai , 
length of time the bright radiant sunshine of 
favour, without su^ring for it in the loss of 
Strength and power. 

Moral greatness renders exalted the man, 
and pivea him that whereby he is able to bend 
kll £ing9 to hia will ; intellectual r^ses, but 
gives no such talisman. Moral greatnesE 
nobles the creature, assimilates him to 
Supreme, places him in a region where the 
sky is never clouded, and the heavens never 
dark ; intellectual, makes the spirit like some 
majestic vessel upon a tossing, surging ocean, 
wiuiout ballast, and without pilot. 

Great intellect requires greater moral prin- 
ciple, and this has rarely oeea found in our 
gigantic men i subject to more than ordinary 
temptatioiis, they neceBsarily need more than 
ordinary piety. What wonder, then, that so 
many have been guilty of excesses wluch sully 
their ^orioua names ? 

Christopher Smart does not, in any degree, 
lessen the truth of these remarks ; his history 
tends rather to confirm them : he was born 
at Shipboume, in Kent, on the 11th of April, 
1722; during hia boyhood his father med, 
but, through the kind assistance of some in- 
Quential Mends, he was entered at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge : ah, how often do we 
think of his perturbed and broken spirit when 
pacing its venerable courts. In his twenty- 
third year he obtained a fellowship, and soon 
afterwards became a candidate for the Sea- 
n prize, in which he was five times suc- 
cessful. 

The poems thus produced would not have 
bestowed immortality on Smart : though there 
are a few striking lines, yet, upon the whole, 
they are anything but true poetry. 

Ui 1763, he resigned his fellowship, and mar- 
ried Miss Caman. From that time his former 
iprudence became more atriking ; but what can 
we say "when insanity was already in the brain ? 
His is a strange story of poverty, unhapplness, 
ind disease, we desire not to enter into details ; 
)ver sorrow we would ever draw the veil. He, 
indeed, seemed to have some saner moments, 
3ut are we quite sure that even in these there 
WHS no iurfing delirium— no concealed mad- 
Smart's moat remarkable production is his 
Song to David. Part of it was indented, by 
a key, upon the walls of his prison, where he 
was confined for debt. It has some tame pas- 
eages, but as a whole, it is a great and sublime 
hymn ; some few of its stanzas are inimitable ; 
it has no parallel in the lan^^uage. A grandeur 
and a n)l«udour characterize this magnificent 
production. Smart mostly wrote upon his 
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knees — a proof of the poet's dependence on the 
Eternal. The inspiration of the Most High 
is in this powerful inscription of praise. The 
darkness of his circumstances overclouded not 
even his spirit : at seasons it could yent itself 
in strains of exquisite beauty and impetuous 
eloquence. 

There is much about his tale that binds 
all our sympathies to the man. The gloom 
of his soul — the confusion of his affairs — his 
insanity ^his fervent piety — all link our feel- 
ings to the bard : and then, when brought to 
the lowest degree of misery and degradation, 
do we behold him towering upwards in the 
greatness of his intellectual might and hallowed 
principles of his soul, uttering, as he ascends, 
the vehement Song to David. When the sun- 
shine of prosperity beamed upon him, when 
sorrow and despair were unthought of, when 
his dreams were young and ardent, when his 
fancy revelled in scenes of quiet happiness, his 
muse was sickly and weak : but when dar^ess 
came, and ruin, and desertion of Mends, and 
clouded intellect, and burning madness, then 
did he uplift himself in **the greatness of his 
strength, and sweep the strings of an immortal 
lyre. When he stood in the ga^r hour of youth, 
** with his blushing honours thick upon him," 
his writing wore not the garb of immortality ; 
but when pale sickness came, and dark aber- 
ration, and anxious care, then he arose, like 
the eagle in its miehtiest glory, and gazed 
on the sun in the clear noon-day firmament, 
awaking his deepest, and sweetest, and holiest 
music. 

To accoimt for this we may ever be unable. 
Perhaps, however, his sorrows and trials opened 
up a clearer view of the sublime attributes of 
the Everlasting; and thus enkindled the en- 
thusiasm, deepened the love, and exalted the 
intellect of ^e poet. A just knowledge of 
the Invisible^the belief m a spiritual and 
divine influence — ^the faith that God giveth 
to those who ask it of him— might have led 
Smart to the footstool of the Throne where 
the glory and resplendent beauty of the Deity 
would ever meet his gaze. Nothing tends 
so much to raise and dignify sone as commu- 
nion with the Unseen. I]kpendenoe here is 
strength; weakness, might; brc^en sounds, 
sweetest melody. Thus, our massive Milton 
rose, and rc^ed out vast harmonies of tremen- 
dous grandeur ; and our own Cowper breathed 
such n<dy hymns, more delicious than, even 
in the ancient world, issued from harp or lute. 
But to the poet : speal^ng of the melodious 
harper, he says : — 



His mnse, bright angel of his verse, 
Gives balm for all the thorns that pierce. 
For all the pangs that rage : 
Blest light still gaining on the gloom. 
The more than Michael of his bloom^ 
The Abifihag of his age. 

He sang of God, the mighty soturee 
Of all things, the stupendous force, 
On which all strength depends ; 
From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends.. 

In the paraphrase of God's command to 
Moses, what beauty is not p»ceptible :— 



Tell them •' I AM," Jehovah said 
To Moses : while earth heard in dread, 

And, smitten to the heart. 
At once above, beneath, around. 
All nature, without voice or sound, 
Replied~"0 Lord, Thou art." 

** All thy works praise thee, O Lord," is the 
expression of the sweet singer of Israel. With 
what grace has not our bard amplified the idea 
in these lines: — 

For adoration, incense comes 
From bezoar and Arabian gums. 
And flrom the civet's tar: 
But as for prayer, or e'er it faints. 
Far better is the breath of saints 
Than galbanum or myrrh. 

For adoration, all the paths 
Of grace are open, all tlie baths 
Or purity reflresh ; 
And all the rays of glory beam 
To deck the man of God's esteem, 
Who triumphs o'er the flesh. 

But the conclusion of the hymn is in a still 
finer and richer tone. What exquisite pauses, 
and then what vehement eloquence, swelling, 
into grandeur:— 

Sweet is the dew that falls betimes. 
And drops upon the leafy limes; 
Sweet Hermon's flagrant air; 
S^eet is the lily's silver beli. 
And sweet the wakeful tapers smeU, 
That watch for early prayer. 

Sweet the young nurse, with love intense, 
Which smiles o'er sleeping innocence ; 
Sweet when the lost arrive : 
Sweet the musician's ardour beats, 
While his vague mind 's in quest of swe^s, 
The choicest flowers to hive. 

Sweeter, in all the strains of 1ot», 
The language of thy turtledove, 
Paired to thy swelling chord ; 
Sweeter, wiUi every grace endued, 
The glory of thv gratitude. 
Respired unto we Lord. 

Strong is the horse upon his speed ; 
Strong in pursuit the rapid glede. 
Which makes at once his game : 
Strong the tall ostrich on the ground : 
Strong through the turbulence profound 
Shoots xiphias to his aim. 

Strong is the lion— like a coal 
His eyeball — ^like a bastion's mole 
His chest against the foes : 
Strong the gier-eagle on his sail, 
Strong against tide the enormous whale 
Emerges as he goes. 

But stronger still in earth and air, 
And in the sea, the man of prayer, 
And far beneath the tide : 
And in the seat to faith assigned. 
Where ask is have, where seek is flnd, 
Where knock is open wide. 

Beauteous the fleet before the gale ; 
Beauteous the multitudes in mail. 
Banked arms, and crested heads ; 
Beauteous the garden's umbrage mild, 
Walk, water, meditated wild. 
And all the blooming beds. 

Beauteous the moon tuXl on the lawn ; 
And beauteous when the veil's wltiidrawn, 
The virgin to her spouse : 
Beauteous the temple, decked and filled. 
When to the heaven of heavens they build 
Their heart-directed vows. 

Beauteous, yea, beauteous more than these, 
The shepherd king upon hia knees, 
For his momentous trust ; 
With wish of infinite conceit,, 
For man, beast, mute, the small and great, 
And prostrate dust to dust. 
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Qlorions the ton in mid car««r{ 
Glorious the attembled flret appear ; 
Glorious the comet't train ; 
Gl<Nrion8 the trumpet and alarm; 
Glorious the Almighty's stretehed^ut arm ; 
Glorious the enraptured main; 

Glorious the northern lights astream ; 
Glorious the song, when God's the theme ; 
Glorious the thunder's roar: 
Glorious hosannah from the den : 
Glorious the Catholic Amen i 
Glorious the martyr's gore : 

Glorious, more glorious is the crown 
Of Him that brought salvation down, 
By meekness called thy Son ; 
Thou that stupendous truth belieTed, 
And now the matchless deed's achievedi 
Determined, dared, and done I 



JOHN STEVENSON. 

Not much of religious eloquence in these 
days. We mean, not much of intense spiritual 
insight into the inner meaning of Christianity. 
There is a continual sameness ; a continual 
repetition. Indeed the language uttered by 
the worshippers of Protestantism has become 
a settled dialect. It has shaped itself into a 
peculiar phraseology. It is technical. None 
but the mitiated may imderstand it. It is 
leamt by all our preachers. It is not the 
original expression of the great human heart ; 
no deep wild cry, no bursting oratory. 

There are some exceptions truly : men who 
have spoken with heart-language ; men whose 
insight has been clear and deep, and whose 
utterance has been music. Among these is one 
who has published a volume of Essays, chiefly 
on religious topics, and the author of Christ 
on the Cross. 

Of the essayist we speak first. He has 
broken from the theological expression, and 
given us a more maidy and unshackled breath- 
ing of eloquence. SQs voice is the voice of 
Israel's prophets; it bears the majesty of 
Isaiah in its fearless denunciations of sin, and 
its adoration of the holy. Thunder-pealing are 
its accents ; bursting its tones of wrath. It is 
the inspiration of the Almighty ; his lips have 
been touched with a ** live coal from off the 
altar ;" his eye has seen mighty visions, and 
his ear has been opened to the music of heaven. 
He is not bound by theologic rule ; no imi- 
tator is he ; none : rather speaks he for him- 
t self. And in this he does well. Let him live 
in this eternal element : see for himself, listen 
for himself, speak for himself. ** The man on 
whom the soul descends, through whom the 
soul speaks, alone can teach. Courage, piety, 
love, wisdom can teach ; every man can open 
his door to these angels, and wev shall bring 
him the gift of tongues. But tne man who 
aims to speak as books enable, as synods use, 
as the fashion guides, and as interest com- 
mands, babbles. Let him hush." Many may 
dislike this true language, may deem it folly ; 
but every new author, if he writes himself, 
must be at first despised. He has to mould the 
pubUc taste to his own; and this requires 
years and sometimes centuries. Look at those 
names which are the most brilliant among the 



modem constellation ; thirty years ag<s And 
thc^^ were scorned as bright twinkling stars, 
and looked upon as some misty vapour in the 
blue immensity. Ever must it be so. To speak 
as other men, is well; but to speak as one 
himself thinks and feels, is to be a scoff and 
derision. Soon, however, the despised becomes 
the living orator to a million souls. Thus, 
doubtless, will it be with all that emanates 
from this writer for a season. But rather than 
dream over the future, let us look into what 
has been already done. 

We diould not have said so much, had not 
his essays fully borne out our conclusions. 
They may have faults, but they are the faults 
of a fine and lofty spirit. Such faults could 
not be committed by a common writer. His 
stale smooth tale could not give utterance to 
such throbbings of the heart ; he si>eaks the 
language of little men, and hence he is under- 
stood by them and praised. But though there 
are no such faults found in his volume, the 
volume itself is a fault. It is not speech ; it is 
not utterance ; it is not language : itisiargon; 
music and soft-lipped indeed it may be, but 
jargon still, moveless, inert, already passing 
away. 

The faults of our essayist, we say, are the 
faults of a fine spirit. There is something good 
in them; they are not lifeless, they are not 
dead. We may learn much from them, we may 
listen to much liquid music. The notes may 
be broken, but there is melody still ; yea, there 
is the sound of the richest and most magnifi- 
cent instrument. A difference truly between 
the tiny musical box, soft and bira-like, and 
the splendid bursts of an old and untuned orgaoi 
ill some time-worn minster. Such the differ- 
ence between this work and others which the 
people praise. 

Perhaps this production resembles most some 
ancient window in ** an antique oratory," with 
the sun gleaming through its aged but rich- 
stained glass. The colours are diverse; but 
they are deep and glowing. There is crimson 
and blue, as though borrowed from the western 
day-god in woody districts, and from the wide 
inimitable heaven above us. Crimson and blue 
falling streaming down upon the stiU quiet 
marble, broken here and there bjr tree or ivy ; 
but richest, most elorious colouring still, ruby 
and sapphire gem-lights. 

The book is full oforatory ; it is not so much 
essay as oration. It bears some resemblance to 
the French divines. It is like the thunder- 
speech of Massillon and the torrent-utterance 
of Bourdaloue. No soft note of Penelon is 
heard, no liquid music of Saurin ; no, it is the 
deep burst of Bossuet when wrought up to the 
highest pitch of eloquence. There is withal 
beauty as well as power. Scarcely any resem- 
blance does it bear to our English theologians. 
No classic period of Hall, no elegant paragraph 
of Atterbury, no silver starlight of Paley, no 
cold formality of Hugh Blair, no tender sweet- 
ness of Alison, no rock-like language of Poster, 
no simplicity of Doddridge, no pearl-sparkling 
sentence of Barrow, no liquid sweetness of 
Hopkins. It is a mingling of the strength of 
Horsley with the flowery luxuriance of Jeremj 
Taylor ; a fine eagle-piercing style. There is 
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somethings of Irving, but there is a something 
which is truly his own. 

He rises into highest and loftiest eloquence 
when d<mouncing wickedness ; it is then that 
the spirit of Israel's God descends and moves 
his hps with prophetic utterances. His lan- 
guage is deep and piercing; it is ocean-hymned. 
Not powerless i» he ; net weak, not nerveless. 
There is gigantic energy; and oftentimes biting 
sarcasm. Of terrible anathemas, some of his 
are not the least; '*'a great God is in them, 
and he grows not old." To us his future course 
is clear, to become the great and mighty reprover 
of the world's sin, the living orator in God's 
temple. May blessings be upon him and his 
for ever I 

But needs be that we turn our attention to 
that venerable name which heads our paper; 
and yet we could not pass away from speaking 
of religious literature without noticing the 
other. 

If tJie one reminds us of richly-stained glass 
seen in some minster pile, the author of Cnrist 
on the Cross no less bespeaks the pure mellowed 
l^ht, softened and deepened, of early dawn. 
"Ke has all the stiU quiet beauty of mom. The 
light is what we might suppose to beam on the 
most inviolate xmrity ; the light that surrounds 
the throne of the Honest; the light that gleamed 
upon a risen God in the garden of the tomb ; 
the light that brooded over the Saviour's heart. 
No tiniest atom there! All pure, intensely 
pure. 

So with this precious volume. Perhaps it is 
the purest ever, written ; its spirit pure, its ex- 
pressions pure, its influence pure. You cannot 
peruse it without feeling that there is a purer 
atmosphere than that in which we live ; with- 
out feeling that none but the pure shall behold 
the f&ce of God, that none but they whose 
roirits are washed in the pure fountain of a 
Kedeemer's blood, can ever enter the mansions 
of the blessed. 

Honourable to our hallowed English Church 
is this exqidsite production: honourable that 
such men minister at her altars. And, indeed, 
that Church may well glory in her privilege. 
What names she may count among the bright- 
est, the greatest, the holiest of earth I And the 
author of this book will not be long ere he 
receives the homage of every one of her sons, 
"vdiether those sons move among the lowly, or 
among the titled and coroneted and crowned 
of the land. 

We said that there seems a light, divine and 
pure, encircling this exposition ; and what we 
said we repeat. Its style is beautiful without 
being cold ; it is elegant without being stiff. It 
is innnitely preferalue to Atterbury or the men 
of that school. There is something of Thomas 
Bale, the sparkling pearl-beam of his writings ; 
but we think it a deeper language. 

Melvill it is totally unlike. There is none 
of the grandeur of Croly, none of the magnifl- 
cence of Trench, none of the splendour of 
Montgomery, none of the dogmatical fervour 
of Cmristopher Wordsworth ; none. Unlike 
Chalmers, unlike M'All, unlike Kirwan. But 
though it possesses none of the distinctive ele- 
ments of these Christian orators, it has that 
which is not less glorious. It is what we would 



call, the eloquence of Jesus ; simple, chavte^ 
but boundlessly expressive: simple, chaste, but 
carrying deepest and profoundest meaning. It 
is a heavenly language; it is the purest lan- 
guage ; white, snow-white language, '' the 
stream that overflowed the star-paved court 
of heaven, and blanched tiie purple lily, as 
fables tell, less white, less pure, ' and yet not 
cold as snow, but warm, and embracing, and 
tenderly -loving as the heart of God. 

Perhaps it may seem to bear some resem- 
blance to Bishop Home; something, too, to 
Bishop Hopkins ; but it has in it, u that be 
possible, a holier intonation than theirs. 

The twenty- second Psalm is chosen for the 
exposition. l!he first portion is dark and gloomy, 
the second bright and cheering ; yet the 
reader feels no gloom, no darkness, there is 
a light beaming forth as if &om the throne 
of God. 

His theme is the greatest that can emjdoy 
man's thought, and task his highest faculties. 
It is the incarnation of perfect and xmsullied 
love: the incarnation of unblemished purity. 
In the descent of the Son of God both were 
united, taintless holiness, and boxindless lo"^. 
All that humanity had ever dreamt of^ found 
its centre in Jesus. Their visions, their longr 
ings, their aspirations were more Uian realized 
in him. The world had ever yearned after 
this full embodiment of the pure and hallowed : 
from the sunset of Eden's pristine beauty, even 
till this incarnation hour, had its hopes been 
fixed on love : from the " deep abysmal pollu- 
tions " of its heart, had it ever and anon sent 
its desires forth, and as often had they returned 
desolate and disappointed. Priests, altars, and 
temples, painting, statuary, and poetry, ever 
pointed to this one divine expectation.. The 
world's throes and the world's tossings had ever 
and anon subsided, and then had come mourn- 
ing and lamentation and despair ! Then again 
had the music of its better bein^ broken forth 
and it hymned its renewed anticipations, and 
heaven seemed sweeter and earth fairer in those 
seasons of the spirit's sunshine. Then at last, 
when the hope had almost failed and the eye 
of the humble loving one had become almost 
dim, came the incarnation of tiie highest affec- 
tion and the most unsullied purity ; andboxind 
this far-off orb with its way-gone and fatherless 
children to the Creator and me Bedeemer. 

And in the coming brightness of the earth'a 
spiritual mom, love will be the great principle,, 
tne great and alone necessity there: it will 
rule, it will quicken, it will vivify; it will 
throw a beauty over every occurrence of life.. 
It will bum more brightly than the fire-flame 
which erst illumined with its odoriferous light 
the still silent darkness when Zoroaster minis- 
tered ; it will bum more brightly than the 
sacrificial gleam fed daily on tne one altar of 
the Jewish nation, ever pointing to the one 
offering and the one oblation for sin. Love, 
that will be our presiding, pervading blessing ; 
it will be the highest object of our being, even 
to progress in love, to tread onwards in love, 
to look upwards at the cross, the perfect un- 
sullied incarnation of love. Onwards, onwards 
in love : we shall know no other language but 
the dulcet language of love; it wul be the 
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will be the central 

. jn of the BOTil, the maater energy of 

the spirit, the ineitiiiguiehable feeling of the 

Anil thuB will the world piogrcsa in Ioto ; 
thatsTTen voice, which inda^ gone by seduced 
to nmi, wUl then pour out its fervid syUablcB 
in a holy hymn to its Creator j love and affec- 
tion, will ho lavished, to be laviahed again in 
return ; Ioyb and affection flhall deepen, to be- 
come deeper in its giving back. Theie will be 
ever-enduring, ever- encircling love ; the homes 
■will be filled with melody, and " the solitary 
wastes " will glisten with beauty ; it mav be 
oftentimeB stormy without, but what heeds it, 
if aH within be as the heaven of our God ? 

""Wc are oU lovers:" a nobler and higher 
distinction than that given to the Fatrisrch in 
the BTev dimness of the breaking day, when 
i was in its davm. And as the Jewish 
ad ever in its name, Israel, an incentive 

Srevailing prajei, so we have a still 
ted monitor la this, of being all one 
brotherhood of lovers, inasmuch as it is the 
perfection of heaven's glory, And hence, 
should heresy throw its daik mantle over this 
our England, shall we have the evei-cheering 
fact of our being all lovers, wherewith to 
oppose the armies of the aliens ; and from our 
homes in their calm and blessed peacefulness. 



our yearning after the unsullied holiness, and 
•hora our lookiog upwards with filial oazo on 
the mysterious incarnation of a Father s love, 
shall we gather a whole armoury of weapona 
Tvherewith to overcome every form of error 
and every shape of delusion. Home shall teach 
us love ; God shall teach us love ; heaven, 
earth teach but love ; and with love we dare 
hope and dare pray amid the blasting for a 
world's sin, and the darkness of a worid's of- 
fence ] Six: thousand years, according to the 
Persian, and Oromasdes shall icign as the 
universal love and the universal good ; then 
peace, then quietude, then blessedness for ever ! 
And, indeed, what is this panting after the 
full mimifestation of love among the sons of 
men, this longing after universal affection and 
purity, what is it but the desire for the perfect 
image of the Supreme— the realization of that 
h.oliness which was created anew in the life 
of Jesus ! And those glimpses of beauty which 
the eye sees in poetry, and the architect 
in the magniliccnt pile, and the sculptor 
in the exquisite dream of his ima^ation, and 
the painter sees in his golden slumberings, and 
the husband sees in his clinging wife, and the 
mother sees in her blushing babe — ^what are 
these glimpses but so many revelations of the 
Highest and the best ? what but so many in- 
sights into the character of the All-pure and 
the All-soodi And man does well in loving 
these; lor in so doing — oft indeed it may be 
unconsciously — he loves and worships the m ighty 
doctrine of the Gospel. Love to these, to 
all these, is but a port of the same moving 
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11 exert a puri^ring, and we had almost 
I sanctifying energy. Yea, in those dreems 
of beauty, in those love-lit visions, in those 
fair creations, in those intense longings after 
the unblemished good, in those sorrows for 
the world's spiritUBl and temporsl agony, there 
is a gigantic influence ftt work, moulding the 
soul ever into a finer form, and knitting, if it 
would, the entire htmianity for ever to thoDeity, 
Whatgreatertheme, then, could the minister 
of the Holiest choose, than this of the incarna- 
tion of love and purity? It may be entitled 
simply Chriat on the Cross, but it embraces 
the whole subject of the Father's mercy and 
the Father's justice; the Bon's love, and the 
Son's obedience. 

We said that its atmosphere was holy ; what 
huUer breathing of the spirit than this ? — 









lbs Blory of »»' hli iilliihulff>, God Ihe Falher ia holy 
OodtJieSontiholji God lUeSpirilii holy. The >mhea 
otelenlt; which angeli aing j^ "Holy, holy, hnlj Lor: 



th> Lord or Hmti," {Iiji. 



Tho higheX nou we rslie on eoith hanooniiei »t1)1 IhB 
Ihreo fold chorf which i._ struck in hMven. We ling 
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1d|i o[ unllr to Iha irhole family of gloij. 

And Ihus the whole yoliiroe. We know 
of no holier production, no ttafiter work, no 
sweeter hjnm ; it ia one of the master- pieces 
of the age, the immortal strain of the church, 
even til ill Christ on the Cross. It is the purest 
and most hallowed song of these later timea ; 
it is destined to live, destined to breathe itself 
through centuries : you cannot hearken 
without feeling it to M an irnperishoblehnrniQny 
to the spirit of holiness. Its language is the 
language of a mighty one i its thoughts are the 
thoughts of an undying soul ; all ia masterly ; 
every page, every line ia embued with grace- 
fulness; it sparldea with untlidiug radiance; 
it xqIIb forth the music of eternity ; it stamps 
greatness on the name of its author ; that name 
will become Tonerable, will be as u beacon 
standing almost loucly amid the drearineBa of 
the present days ; how sweetly will its hght 
beam on theiiiture inquirer, and lead him on- 
wards to the land where all is fair, and beauti- 
tal, and goodl 



MES. HENltY TIGHE. 

It ifl some years since we first took up the 
beantifiil poem, which ^ned for our author 
her greenest laurels. W"e remember well 
the day: it was nnusually fcoBty and clear. 
We had just left King's, and began wending 



volume; the curtains were drawn, the lights 
brought, the firo stirred, our chair moved to 
the glowing hearth, and amid this array of 
comfort and atudiouB peace wc commenced 
Psyche. The music of the strain, dim and 
rich, like painted window, stole around the 
soul and lapped it in its vision of tenderness. 
The Spenserian stanza rolled out its warm and 
deeply melodious tonefl, thrilling, binding, cap- 
tivating all the emotions of the breast. We 
read, read on till the last note lingered with its 
luscious music on the ear, then closed the work 
and mused. 

The story is found in Apuleiua, and a de- 
licious story it is, replete with that author's 
rich and flower-scented style. But we have 
only to do in this paper with Mra. Tighe's 
poem, and hence we commence our brief ana- 
Venus, indignant at lie altars raised to 
Psy.hc, after varied thought, calls Cupid and 
bids him distil the poison of powerful but 
impure pasaion into ner rival's »oul. After 
receiving " a kisa bathed in ambrosia] dew," 
he departs, and tempers hia darts at the foun- 



tains of joy and sorrow. Wrapt in an inviBihle 
cloud, he seeks " the chamber of the royal 
maid," and finds her lying on a purple couch 
lulled in gentle slumber. A light tmnaparent 



by a dreamy smile. I«ve touches them n 
the fatal potion, and womids her bosom with 
" a shining dart." She suddenly awakes ; and 
he, enamoured of horlovelinesa, relenting, sheds 
on her golden ringlets the sparkling drops of joy; 
then spreads his wings and silently departe. 

Psyche is soon conscious of the effects : she 
had caught a glimpse of the beauteous Cupid 
" ere the heavenly miats concealed hira from 
her eve." The purest emotions of affection 
immediately away her breaat; she pants, she 
throbs with love. Her mind now has ceased 
to look on earth as beibrc ; there ia a freoher 
light from " the eyelids of the morning." 

By the command of the oracle. Psyche 
left on the auramit of a rook, lonely to perish. 
But the cohneat, gentlest, zephyrs play around 
and bear her to the lalond of pleasure, where. 
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And bm for Ihce ImiDotUl oj8 abound ; 
For rhee tLo pilscc inie it hi> comniind. 
Fot lb« hi. kl. ■ bridal blniiUM crowned ; 

In"rea.ln?woriler flilad h« miliied «ml, 

Thero, pausing oil, with limid ^at llio Hole 
Tbroagti hilli high doDined. circled with iculptund 



The .mt-ihyw «j.i there of Yiolel hue. 
And Uiero the lopai shed lU ^Idtn «,. 
The chryiobiiyl, inil the Hpphlre blue 
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Th« raow-whita iuiper, und the opal's flame, 

The blushing ruby, and the agate grey, 

And there the gem which bears his luckless name 

'Whose death by Phoebus mourned ensured him deathless 

Now through the hall melodious music stole, [fame. 
And self-prepared the splendid banquet sUnds, 
Self-poured the nectar sparkles in the bowl, 
The lute and yiol touched by unseen hands 
Amid the soft Tofces of the choral bands ; 
0*er the fbll board a brighter lustre beams 
Than Persia's monarch at his feast commands : 
For sweet refreshment all inviting seems 
To taste celestial food, and pure ambrosial streams. 

But when meek oto hung out her dewy star, 
And gently Teiled with gradual hand the sky, 
Lo 1 me bri^t folding-doors retiring far, 
Dbplay to ^cheli captiTated eve 
Ail that voluptuous ease could e^er supply 
To soothe the i^rits in serene repose : 
Beneath the velvet's purple canopy 
Divinely formed a downy couch arose, 
While alabaster lamps a milky light disclose. 

Once more die hears the hymeneal strain; 
Far odier voices now attune the lay ; 
The swelling sounds approach, a while remain. 
And then retiring faint dissolved away : 
The expiring lamps emit a feebler ray. 
And soon in fragrant death extinguished lie : 
Then virgin terrors Psyche's soul dismay. 
When through the obscuring gloom she nought can spy, 
But softly rustling sounds declare some Being nigh. 

Oh, you for whom I write ! whose hearts can melt 
At the soft thrilling voice whose power you prove. 
You know what charm, unutterably felt, 
Attends the unexpected voice of love : 
Above the lyre, the lute's soft notes above, 
With sweet enchantment to the soul it steals. 
And bears it to Elysium's happy grove ; 
You best can tell the raptiire Psyche feels 
When love's ambrosial lips the vows of Hymen seals. 

Psyche awakes in the morning, but finds 
her Cupid gone. She wanders sad and lonely 
through the gorgeous hall ; dreamlike melodies 
and violet-scents the while arising. But these 
she heeds not ; nor is the voice of her attendant 
maids of any avail in soothing the troubled 
anguish of her soul. 

Night dims the world with gloom, then looks 
upon it with, her million stars. The feast is 
spread, the lyre resounds, the soft light of the 
alabaster lamps expires, and Psyche is again in 
the embraces of love. 

Dawns the opal-morning then ; and he is 

fone. Thus day breaks and fades as usual, 
'syche is now seized with a longing desire to 
behold her parents: after much persuasion, 
she obtains his consent to visit them. The 
balmy, myrtle-perfumed zephyrs bear her to 
the paternal palace. She relates her wondrous 
story, which moves the envy of her sisters, 
who plan her destruction. Iliey endeavour to 
fill her mind with suspicions of her lord ; and 
urge her on to assassinate him while sleeping. 
Her soul becomes the prey of the two conflicting 
passions ; but she yields at last to the dreadful 
alternative. They hide in her vest a poignard, 
and Psyche departs, floated by gentle gales to 
the beautiful isle. 

Soft, slumbrous melody^ rich and balmy as 
a southern eve, steals on ti%e air, hymning her 
welcome. The stars come out one by one, and 
night again covers the earth. Cupid whispers 
more tenderly his affection, and almost wins 
back her heart to its former purity. He falls 
into dreamy-sleep golden and purple-lighted ; 
while she is agitated as to her resolve. Sighs 
breathe sadness through the marble halls, and 
the lamp glimmers doubtfully while she lifts 
it to gaze on her lover. It was her first sight : 



** all imperceptible to human touch, his wings 
display. celestial essence light ;" she is riveted 
by the beauty of his form, and drops the lamp. 
Thunders moan and crash. She falls into a 
swoon ; and when she recovers, the palace and 
the luxuriant gardens are gone, and she flnds 
herself in a cheerless desert and beneath a sky 
heavy with rain. 

Psyche prays : she is desired to appease the 
wrath of Venus by seeking her shrine in lowly 
penitence. The sun bursts gloriously out, and 
reveals a splendid temple shaded by a grove 
of palms. She approaches and ascends the 
steps, but is rudely repulsed by the priest: 
she perseveres, and finally receives the oracle : — 
To raise an altar on that spot where perfect 
happiness is found, and on it to ** place an urn 
filled from immortal beauty's sacred spring." 
She listens to her doom, and ventures no 
reply ; but seeks the forest-grove to hide her 
gnei. Cupid sends her food and a dove, which 
leads her on the way till, wearied, she falls 
down in quiet repose. 

When she awakes a knight offers his pro- 
tection ; and they proceed together. Various 
are their dangers and temptations, but they 
triumph over all, and reach the silvery bowers 
of joy and happiness* The knight raises the 
altar, and she places thereon the urn of beauty. 
Psyche looks upwards, and with " her fond eye 
her promised love demands :'* — 

Scarce on the altar had she placed the urn. 
When, lo 1 in whispers to the ravished ears 
Speaks the soft voice of love ! " Turn, turn, Psyche, 
And see at last released Arom every fear. 
Thy spouse, thy faithful knight, thy lover here !" 
From his celestial brow the helmet fell, 
In joy's full glow,unveiIed his charms appear. 
Beaming delight and love unspeakable. 
While in one rapturous glance their mingling souls they tell. 

Two tapers thus with pure converging rays, 
In momentary flash their beams unite, 
Shedding but one inseparable blaze 
Of blended radiance and effulgence bright. 
Self-lost in mutual intermingling light : 
Thus in her lover's circling arms embraced, 
The fainting Psyche's soul, by sudden flight, 
With his its subtler essence interlaced ; 
Oh, bliss too vast for thought ! by words how poorly traced I 

Venus descends in gracious smiles, embraces 
her son, and receives his bride. Immortal 
bloom and blest inheritance are bestowed on 
Psyche. The tuneful hymn arises, million 
voiced ; the Graces and Hours scatter ambrosial 
flowers ; and love is crowned with everlasting 

joy. 



WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth's poems are remarkable for 
their clear spirituality : this is their character- 
istic. Perhaps we may get a better idea of 
their tone and manner from the material uni- 
verse. They are not like nature, when the sun 
first glimmers in the orient, and when there is 
a fresh awakening of birds and perfumes and a 
coolness and a sweetness cast around every- 
thing : they are not like the time when the king 
of day glows splendour in the zenith, and when 
I the whole creation welters in golden glory 
— when every tarn is lighted up, and every 
forest looks greener verdure, when stillness 
reigns on moor and mountain : they are not 
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like the dim eyening stealing oyer the uniyerse 
of God, and giying bewitching softness to eyery 
object and sound : no, they remind us of none 
of these. They haye no such features, there is 
no rich colouring, no orange, blue, and crimson. 
But there is what is higher and better and 
more ethereal. They are like night when the 
stars come out, and shake the heayens with 
silyery beauty. You haye often looked up, 
Reader, on those spiritual-glancing worlds, 
and you haye felt them breathe a lofty, nay, a 
sublune spirituality, pure, clear, bright, and 
holy ; a spirituality imsnllied, a spirituality 
hallowed and blessed, piercing into the darkest 
recesses of the soul, and taking the spirit cap- 
tiye with their untainted and imblemished 
meaning. This is Wordsworth^B poetry : the 
silyer stars beaming down upon tnee as **an 
eje from the depth of immensity,*"* are indica- 
tiye of this man. Not early dawn, so dewy and 
so sweet to the heart, not noon-day with all its 
magnificence of light, not eyening with its tints 
of loyeliness, are ulustratiye of these poems, but 
the still silent stars of night pouring down their 
subtle si^ificance into thine inner shrine. 

We thmk this high spirituality may be dis- 
cerned in almost eyery poem. There are indeed 
some one or two passages which are more deeply 
tinted with the golden colouring than with this 
silyery beauty ; but the leading idea one has 
when laying down his works, aner a thorough 
perusal, is that they are instinct with spiritual- 
ity ; pure as, and not dissimilar to, that of the 
stars. 

After all that had gone before in the preced- 
ing century, the affectation, conceit, bombast, 
gUtter, and show, we needed something simple 
and beautiful ; we needed the soul once more, 
and liot the mere adorned body. And Cowper 
in his pure English strains, ana Coleridge in his 
dreaminess, and Southey, and Wilson, and other, 
memorable ones, in their fine and lofty measures, 
did much to exalt the mind once more to its 
legitimate soyereignty. They were all different 
men, sang different hymns, awoke different 
thoughts ; but aU they wrote tended to one 
great object, eyen this, of bringing back the 
spirit to its ancient realm. And perhaps, after 
Cowper, Wordsworth's muse has had the great- 
est influence in achieying the yictory ; its pierce- 
ing spirituality and its piure and exquisite 
language haye more or less powerfully wdrked 
a change in the minds of our present writers. 

Besides this, there is another and perhaps 
greater good which his poems haye produced ; 
mdeed it has already been strikingly remarked 
by one fine spirit of the New World : and that 
is, the doctrine he has taught or again brought 
back, of lookins into the spirit, and not the 
literality of a thing. How this peryades aU 
ranks now ; and yet it was our poet who first 
began the moyement : imtil his time the letter 
was all — so long as that was obeyed, no matter 
how fared the other. But Wordsworth, Uke 
the beautiful and pure- glancing stars of night, 
pierced deeper the significance of man's heart, 
and spoke again in giant tones of the workings 
of the soul. 

Indeed this would naturally proceed from his 
lofty spirituality ; it was the necessary conse- 
quent, the sequence immediately following. 






And hence we cannot conceiye anything better 
as a prelude to hearing the mighty hymn of 
nature, than to listen awhile to the fine spiritual 
language of our poet. <* In the * sense sublime of 
sometlung fSar more deeply interfused,' in the 
feeling &at, behind the forms, hues, and 
sounds of the material imiyerse, there is some- 
thing more than meets the external senses, 
something which defies analysis, imdefined 
and ineffable, which must be felt and perceiyed 
by the soid, — in this intense spiritualism, min- 
gled with the mildest and sweetest humanity, 
we see the influence and acknowledge the 
power of Wordsworth **. No other of the poets 
of ihe ancient or modem world ; no other yates 
of times long gone by or during the present era» 
eyer saw so much in creation: no one eyer 
heard such deep tones of inward meaning. To , . 
them nature was beautiful and gorgeoaa ; but 1 1 
they heard not the inner soimds, saw not the ' 
inner yisions. At times indeed they caaght 
some consciousness of aU this ; but it was not 
a dweller with them, it was not their attendant 
spirit. 

Now Wordsworth neyer loses si^t of this 
inward consciousness ; he cannot gaze upon, a 
single flower, cannot look upwards on a single 
£^tar, without seeing something deeper than 
other men: take tMs fine passage on a sea- 
shell, and obserye how strikingly this opinion 
is borne out : — 

1 have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth- lipped shell ; 
To which in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ^ and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murmurings from wkhin 
Were heard sonorous cadences ! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith ; and there are times, 
1 doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 

And again in his noble lines on Tintem 
Abbey, written if we remember rightly in 1798, 
this consciousness of some all-peryadingspiritual 
essence is yery perceptible : — 

For 1 have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 
Nor harsh, nor gn^ating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused. 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion, and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. 

Like the deep- glancing, spiritual breathing 
significance of the stsurs is this ; high and lofty, 
pure and holy ; looking so brightly down upon 
the upturned eye, and entering so powerfully 
into eyery comer of the heart. ** In this trans- 
cendental region of poetry, Wordsworth is 
rather a listener than a seer. He hears om- 
earthly tones, rather than sees unearthly 
shapes : the yagueness and indistinctness ef the 
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impressioii which the most beautiful and sub- 
lime passages of his works leaye upon the mind, 
is simiUar to that which is conyeyed by the most 
exquisite music." And thus it is with the two 
quotations we haye made ; a certain undefined 
meaning is left on the mind ; but we feel it to 
be a meaning yast as the uniyerse itself, and as 
grand as the throne of God. 

Indeed subtle music, when most spiritual and 
intensely piercing, is not unlike star-light ; both 
produce a y ague feeling of infinity and a certain 
emotion of untainted purity. We seem as it 
were to cease firom existence ; to lose oiir own 
bdng. We are rather listeners than speakers. 
The uniyerse moves round us, and we fioat amid 
the stillness or the melody. Eyery part of the 
body becomes a sense of hearing, and there is 
an undefined and lunitiess feeling of lofty and 
highest rairituality. Just so is it with these 
poems: the heart is as strangely moyed, and 
the influence is not less powexful. 

As a coQsequenee to ail this^ there is no other 



book so weU fitted to purify the passions. A 
polluted heart cannot breathe in this intense 
spiritual atmosphere ; it is a region into which 
none can enter, who loyes not with the holiest 
affection. Himianity becomes eleyated in his 
pages, and in ** the exquisite delicacy of his per- 
ceptions of the heart s immimities. There is 
no grade of life or being, which does not rise in 
our estimation and loye, after it has been con- 
secrated by his feelings. The beauty, dignity, 
and worth of human nature are more powerftilly 
impressed upon oiir minds, after bemg taught 
the greatness and tenderness of which it is 
capable, in the exercise of the most common 
attributes." And thus does the soul, longing 
after perfect loye and striying to obtain the most 
hallowed purity, feel that one man has been 
giyen to earth m this nineteenth century, who 
may lead it onwards, and bear it upwards into 
those realms where spiritual beauty and inyio- 
late affection eroAV beneath the influence of the 
Highest a|id &e Best. 



THE END. 
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